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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

i 

There are a number of pitfalls inherent in a study of this nature, 

y 

and we would like to reassure the reader of our awareness of these 

problems. In the first place, the review of INR and Vietnam is distilled 

from a vast number of INR papers over a period of nine years. Some dis- 

» * 

tortion seems inevitable, but we have tri^d to keep it to a minimum. 
Moreover, although we use "INR" as the subject throughout, it must be borne 
in mind that "INR" constitutes different analysts, writing under changing 
leadership, with both components bringing to bear different perspectives 
and experiences. In addition, within the Bureau or the same Office, 
different analysts sometimes reached divergent judgments which were never 
fully harmonized. Thus some papers touching on the same subject in the 
same general time period may reflect these divergent views. 

The study focuses almost exclusively on INR's analysis of the Vietnam 
problem and, thus, INR is the center of the paper by definition. We are 
not trying to imply that INR had a more significant role than it did in 
fact. Moreover, the reader must understand that INR was not directly 
involved in policy-making even though it may have had an impact on policy 
in varying degrees. The distinction is sometimes difficult to draw in an 
area such as Vietnam where such intelligence work involves assessing 
the effects, actual or potential, of policy decisions. INR, of course, 
had no control over how its intelligence products were used. 
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Note on Sources : 

This study traces INR's judgments and projections on the course of 
events in Vietnam from the spring of 1961 through December 1968. It 

i 

reviews an extensive and representative selection of papers produced or 

% 

V 

contributed to by INS—with few exceptions by the Office of Research 

« • 

and Analysis for East Asia and Pacific (REA). The memoranda were selected 
because they focused on the basic problems—how stable was the political 
situation in South Vietnam, how well was* t±e war going, what were Com- 

W k 

munist intentions and reactions to allied actions, and what were the 
prospects for negotiations. REA (or REE, as it was known until 1967) 
also produced numerous other papers on aspects of the Vietnam situation, 
which have not been used because they did not deal directly with these 
primary problems. In addition, certain REA memoranda cm negotiations 
were based on highly sensitive material and have been omitted from this 


survey 


Of the analyses of the Soviet position produced by the Office of 
Research on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (RSE), only very few were 
used, partly because time was limited and partly because most of those 
papers did not bear directly on the particular aspects of the situation 
which were being emphasized. For the same reasons, memoranda produced by 
INR's other geographic offices were reviewed but not brought into the 
main stream of this presentation. Studies produced in RCI were used 
selectively, primarily to clarify what INR had thought about infiltration 
and Chinese or Sino-Vietnamese military activity related to the war. 

Most fugitive of INR's products, the daily Briefing Items doubtless 
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contained some points that were not identical with those treated in 

i 

■ore formal reporta, bat it was judged that the time required to exploit 
this extensive material would not be justified by the additional 
insights that might result* 







At the same time, we did not focus so exclusively on INR as to omit 

all reference to the views of others in th£ Intelligence Community and in 

» 

policy-making circles. Where appropriate 6 s r noteworthy we have described 

• • 

them, and the absence of any reference to contrasting or concurring 
opinions does not mean that there was full agreement. More importantly, 
we recognize that others may feel that their views are. not properly 

ft* 

represented. These judgments have been made on the basis of some of the 
available documents of the time and, particularly, on the evidence of 
formal positions taken in National Intelligence Estimate sessions. Some 
distortion may be inevitable because we are working from limited sources. 
The same situation applies to our description of the views of policy 
makers. We recognize that what we have described may represent only a 
portion of their position or attitude. 

Another important problem is that of subjective judgments on the 
part of the authors, W. Dean Howells and Dorothy R. Avery, who wrote the 
basic text, selected the excerpts for the annexes, and wrote the thematic 
summaries, and Fred Greene, who reviewed and revised this work and then 
wrote the critique. All worked in INR on aspects of the Vietnam problem 
at most of the crucial periods covered in this study. We have tried to be 
as objective as possible, bringing to bear our first-hand experience with¬ 
out letting it cloud our judgment. We also have attempted to present 
issues as they appeared at the time, and, although hindsight subconsciously 
may play a part in our treatment, we have endeavored to confine to the 

j -i --- 
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Critique any judgments about INR's performance in light of the present. 

i 

Obviously, the Critique, written by Mr. Greene but reviewed closely by 

% 

Mrs. Avery and Mr. Howells, was the most difficult portion of the study 

K 

to write. In the first place, while it is based in part on Mr. Greene’s 
own experience, in large measure it rests on the basic text which may 
perforce contain distortions. Further, it’is often difficult to assess 
the INR position because different circumstances than envisaged in the 
original analysis may have developed. We have endeavored to note these 
instances. In addition, and though obvious it must be stated, the verdict 
of history has yet to be given on a number of basic issues in the conflict. 
Thus, the study is offered as a tentative but, we believe, the most 
objective possible effort to review and assess INR's analysis of major 
facets of the Vietnam conflict. 
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1 - The Problem Confronted : January 1961-Feoruary 1962, 

Background : 

Events during the last two years of the Eisenhower Adninistration 
gave ample evidence that the seeming pacification and stability of 
South Vietnam under Diem during 1956-58 were under a serious and growing 
threat. Viet Cong guerrilla activities and inroads into areas pre¬ 
viously under government control grew substantially, infiltration of 
cadre and key supplies from the north had increased sufficiently to 
support an accelerating of VC expansion, and there was evidence of 
growing discontent with the Diem regime in both civilian and military 
circles. However, within the US Government there was no agreed assess¬ 
ment on the nature and causes of the threat—let alone on what the US 
could and should do to meet it. 

Divergence of views extended to central issues of strategy. Elements 
of the Saigon mission, especially the military, thought that the main 
danger lay in overt attack from the North, and that the conventional 
forces suited to defense against invasion from without could amply handle 
insurgency within. This approach had the support of Diem and of some 
elements in Washington. On the other hand, many observers held the chief 
problem to be internal security, and the chief danger to be the VC, and 
they drew quite different conclusions about necessary training, tactics, 
and the balance between political and military action. From this school 
emerged a comprehensive counterinsurgency plan, which the US presented 
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Co Diem in February 1961—a major step toward Che area of action chat 
was henceforch increasingly to preoccupy the defenders of South Vietnam', 
The US made clear its support for South Vietnam and for Diem, but 
implied that the nature and extent of its support might depend at least 
somewhat on the political/railitary performance of the CVN in general 
and Diera in particular. In a letter of October 26, 1960, President 
Eisenhower assured Diem of US support "for so long as our strength can 
be useful," and on November 13, after expressing satisfaction over the 
failure of the attempt by some of the military on November 11 to effect 
a coup, the Department further expressed the hope that Diem’s powers 
would be established "on a wider basis with rapid implementation of 
radical reforms," 

Thus the major questions that remained unresolved as the Kennedy 
Administration took office were: on the military side, the source, 
nature, and extent of Viet Cong capabilities and the assets and tactics 
necessary to defeat them;, on the political side, the degree to which the 
present government could inspire support for itself and for its present 
policies in conducting the conflict; and respecting action of the US 
Itself, the manner in which it should provide the GVN with indispensable 
support and yet maintain the necessary leverage to ensure the implementa¬ 
tion of an effective program. 

The new administration took several steps to reaffirm its commitment 
to the support of South ^Vietnam. President Kennedy declared that con¬ 
sideration was being given to the use of US forces if necessary (Kay 5, 
1961), and that the US would do all it could to save South Vietnam 

\ , •: SECRET * 
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(August 2). Vice President Johnson's visit of May 11-13, 1961, resulted 
in additional military and economic aid. 

Summary : 

INR f s work in this phase consisted broadly of an initial assessment 

for the new administration and, later in the year, a comprehensive 

reappraisal of the situation. INR also participated in the development 

of an operational concept for dealing with Communist insurgency which 

(if not uniformly agreed upon in detail and interpretation throughout 

the US Government) became generally recognized as a promising approach 

1 

to the problem. 

One group of issues considered during this initial period centered 
on the questions of how critical the situation had become and of the 
degree to which the Communists held the initiative and could generate 
even greater momentum. On both counts INR felt that the situation was 
deteriorating. It believed that while a non-Communist military coup 
against the Diem regime would be a plausible outcome of this deteriora¬ 
tion, the Communists lacked the strength to seize power at the center 
either through their own efforts or in the wake of such a coup. 

Another major group of issues centered on Diem himself, and INR was 
apprehensive that he would consolidate his rule at the expense of making 
the changes necessary to conduct the war more effectively. The very 


1. Forceful statements of this concept are set forth in two reports pre¬ 
pared in February 1962 and January 1963 by the Director of IXR after 
trips which he made to Vietnam as special adviser to the President. 
Essential intelligence views of these reports are covered in other INR 
papers cited in this study; certain emphases and aspects, related to 
the Director 1 s focus upon action rather than intelligence, differ from 
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support from the US that was essential to the conduct of the war and to 
Diem’s political position tended also to insulate him from the conse¬ 
quences of his own failures and to stiffen him against US pressures for 
reform. Thus INR believed that he would oppose US recommendations more 
determinedly than ever, and noted that the argument that he was indispensa¬ 
ble could bring about an even greater US commitment to him. Rather, INR 
believed that Diem was not indispensable and that alternatives did exist 
should the South Vietnamese seek to overturn his regime. 

Equally important were questions concerning the nature of the war 4 
INR shared in intelligence appraisals which, in contrast to the views of 

enemy forces rested at this 
time far more heavily on local recruitment than on infiltration, and INR 


Diem and some US policy officers, held that 


believed that the problem of Internal subversion was much closer to the 

m 

heart of the threat than was the much stressed danger of overt aggression. 
On the other hand, INR also criticized the contemporary concept and per- 
formance of counterinsurgency for depending far too much on static defense 
and emphasizing too much the flow of aid. Finally, it concurred in intel¬ 
ligence estimates that judged the North Vietnamese able and willing to go 
on with the war, even in the face of more numerous US troops in the South 
and of attacks against the North. 

Initial Assessment : 

In its first assessment of the situation for the new administration 
in the spring of 1961, INR estimated that the Communist subversive effort 
in South Vietnam "could reach its most critical level this year.” Should 
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the GVN fail to act quickly to increase the scope and effectiveness of 

its efforts, "the Communists could be expected to supplant completely 

government authority over a substantial part of the countryside in the 

south and southwest,,. While the Communists would not be able to seize 

control of the central government, the impact of these developments might 

2 

well precipitate a coup attempt. 1 ' A month later, in viewing the April 
elections, INR considered that Diem owed his landslide victory more to 
the oppositions default than to either his popularity or his manipulation 
of the vote, and INR estimated that the same problems of security, cor¬ 
ruption, and discontent would remain; further, while the victory offered 
Diem "an opportunity for quick and decisive reforms," he might see the 
results as a justification for his own personal rule and "may become 

3 

even more determined in his opposition to certain US recommendations." 

In an NIE of March 28, the Intelligence Community noted, "although 

the Communist threat in South Vietnam has reached serious proportions," 

4 

the prospects for a Communist victory there were less than in Laos. INR 
concurred in the NIE, although the Estimate differed from the sense of 
the INR position in one respect when, noting that the Communists would 
exploit any new coup attempt, it warned that "we are not confident that 
the Army would be able to keep the situation from getting out of hand." 


2. See 1-1: IR-8416, ^Increased Communist Strength in South Vietnam," 

flirch~107T;96*l- 

3. See 1-2: MM-RAS-61-53, "Post-Mortem on the South Vietnamese 

Elections," April 13, 1961 

4. See 1-3: NIE 50-61, "Outlook In tMainland Southeast Asia," March 28, 

1961 
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On April 17, 1961, IN’R issued the first of several unusual studies 
that reflected the new Director's effort more closely to mesh intelligence 
views with the course of policy discussions. These papers of limited 
circulation presented critiques of past US policy toward South Vietnam, 

In the first critique, INR concluded that the serious current security 
situation had "arisen largely from [US] acceptance of the GRV‘s evalua¬ 
tion of the character of the Communist threat: namely, to over-emphasize 

the prospects of overt aggression...and to under-play the danger of 

5 

internal subversion." At the same time, "Our assumptions of Diem T s 

indispensability and administrative effectiveness have gone far to pro- 

6 

duce the political crisis now prevailing in South Vietnam." On the 

other hand, "Diem and his advisors..,have shown considerable sensitivity 

toward some of the political recommendations incorporated in this [US 

counterinsurgency] plan, and it appears doubtful if the more important 

7 

recommendations will actually be carried out;" further, "ve have given 
Diem a virtual carte blanche in his administration of the country" without 
sufficient control or restraints over him "and have thus committed our¬ 
selves to Diem's own shortcomings and rigidity," Thus, "we have allowed 

Diera to ignore the pressing need for political reform" as well as for 

8 

rural economic and social development. 

A Second Look : In a second round of estimates during the late summer 
and fall of 1961, the Intelligence Community set forth the following con¬ 
sensus: Hanoi would increase the pace, "and the war would be a prolonged 


5. See 1-4: "A Critique of US Policy in Laos and South Vietnam," April 17, 

1961 

6. See 1-5 

7. See 1-6 


id. 

id. 
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and difficult struggle;" however, "with continued high levels of US aid 

and a strenuous and effective GVN effort, the problem of VC control of 

large areas can in time be reduced." Even so, the GVN would need to 

continue a maximum effort to maintain its authority. As for the political 

situation, there was "some dissatisfaction" with Diem due to his personal 

rule as well as the security situation, but "the degree of dissatisfaction 

will probably be directly related" to the latter. The chances of a coup 

"have been reduced by recent manifestations of US support" for Diem; 

however, "the confusion and suspicion attending a coup effort could provide 

9 

the Communist [sic] an opportunity to seize control of the government." 

INR concurred in this NIE despite its own estimate that the Communists 
could not seize the government. Shortly thereafter it published a 
revised version of its contribution to the Estimate, in which INR under¬ 
lined its doubts about the Diem regime’s ability to reverse the deteriorating 
security situation. 

Two reports issued a month apart, on September 29 and November 1, 

complement one another In presenting a broad view of the INR position, 

10 

focusing primarily on VC political objectives, INR noted, as did others 

in the Intelligence Community, that "the Communist apparatus has relied 

11 

more on local resources than on infiltration" for both men and materiel. 
Although "the Communists would not be able to seize control of the central 


9. See 1-8: NIE 14.3/53-61, "Prospects for North and South Vietnam," 

August 15, 1961 

10. RFE-1, "South Vietnam: Crisis and Short-term Prospects," Sept. 29, 

1961; RFE-3, "Communist Threat Mounts In South Vietnam," Nov. 1, 
1961. See especially 1-9: RFE-1. 

11. See 1-10: RFE-3. On October.'5, 1961, SNIE 53-2-61 estimated the VC 

to be composed of 10-20% Infiltrated cadre and 80-90% locally 
recruited forces. • \ 
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government ..." and, in the short run, "do not appear to have the 

capacity to foment large-scale insurrection” without overt military 

13 

aggression from the North, they "may even attempt a greater armed 

effort before the end of the year. .. [and] have this capability even vith- 

14 

out further infiltration of personnel and material." Should Laos come 

under predominant Communist control, however, "the level of insurgency 

might assume the proportions of widespread guerrilla warfare and some 

areas would probably come under complete Communist control, with i n which 

Hanoi might attempt to establish a Communist but ostensibly independent 

15 

government." Even so, "there would be no immediate collapse" but 

developments of this sort "could precipitate a non-Communist, anti-Diem 

16 

coup attempt"; and, as was likely should an attempt by the military to 

stage a coop be supported by a wider civilian base than the 1960 attempt, 

17 

it "would have better than an even chance to succeed." 

IfiR felt in general that the GVN had considerable assets with which to 
handle the insurgency, and that the peasants were by no means ready to wel¬ 
come the VC. Even so, and despite evidence that "the counterinsurgency 
program, supported by substantial US aid, is beginning to show favorable 
results," IHR saw no "conclusive improvement in the security situation"; to 
be sure, barring overt military aggression from the North, and "given 
effective implementation of the counterinsurgency plan, the 


12. 

See 

I-ll: 

RFK 3 

13. 

See 

1-12: 

RFE-1 

14. 

See 

1-10: 

RJE-3 

15. 

See 

1-13: 

RFE-1 

16. 

See 

I-ll: 

RFE-3 

17. 

See 

1-13: 

RFK-1 
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government should be able to reduce somewhat the level of Communist 

insurgency during the next year or so and conceivably even reverse the 

18 

trend against the Communists," —but, for a variety of reasons, "the 

Communist initiative and advantage...have not been effectively challenged." 

The stability of the government appeared highly uncertain, since it 

20 

depended "principally on Diern T s handling of the security situation." 

The lull in the political crisis "can be attributed principally to strong 

US public manifestations of support for the Diem government, including 

Vice President Johnson's visit, and to the substantial increase in US 

aid.... At best, however, the situation remains fluid and, as yet, there 

21 

has been no conclusive reversal of deteriorating trends." The decrease 

in reports of coup plotting indicated that political dlssidence had been 

muffled rather than harmonized, and "there is probably a growing and 

22 

increasingly desperate dement." However, Diem "will almost certainly 
continue to press for...a clear priority of military over political and 
economic efforts to undercut the Communist insurgency. Diem will be 
adamant... and will tend to view US dif ferences. . . as indications of weaken¬ 
ing US confidence in him.... If he concludes that this posture [of 

support] is weakening, he will almost certainly... become increasingly 

23 

assertive and stubborn in his relations with the US," In this vein, 


19 


18. 

See 

I-12r 

RFE-1. 

19. 

See 

1-14: 

RFE-3. 

20. 

See 

1-13: 

RFE-1. 

21. 

See 

1-15: 

RFE-1. 

22. 

See 

1-12: 

RFE-1. 

23. 

See 

1-16: 

RFE-1. 
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INR interpreted Diem's request of September 30, 1961, for a mutual 

defense treaty with the US in part as a demonstration of his lingering 

doubts over US support and his hopes of forestalling coup plotters whose 

24 

motivations would be primarily considerations of defense and security. 

Continued support for Diem in the absence of reforms might have 
been necessary if there had been no alternative to Diem. INR maintained 
that no such necessity existed: "greater controls could have been exer¬ 
cised successfully over Diem..."; more importantly, should Diem be 

removed as a result of a South Vietnamese coup, "the US has an alternative 

25 

in Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho." 

As for the joint counterinsurgency effort itself, INR considered 

that the concept suffered from a basic weakness in "the US assumption 

that the crisis in Vietnam can be solved virtually by flooding the country 

26 

with US aid," and that implementation was undermined by our failure 

"to challenge the Vietnamese static defense concept and, more importantly, 

...to realize that the rapid increase in Communist strength was negating 

any benefits inherent in the concept and ultimately would protract the 

effort to counter the Communists if not give them an irretrievable 

27 

advantage." 

24. See 1-17: MM-RFE-61-119, "South Vietnam Wants a Defense Treaty with 

the US," October 4, 1961 

25. See 1-18: "Critique of US Policy in South Vietnam," November 6, 1961 

26. See 1-19: id. 



27. 


See 1-20: id. 
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Communist Intentions and Reactions Co Possible US Actions : 

During 1961, IN'R concurred in a series of Estimates and Special 

National Intelligence Estimates (SNIE) regarding Communist priorities 

and intentions. One NIE during the Lao crisis in March, discussing the 

serious proportions of the Communist threat to South Vietnam, pointed 

out that Hanoi and Peking attached greater importance to their effort 

in South Vietnam than in Laos, in part because US prestige was more 

28 

deeply involved in the fate of the GVN. In June, INR agreed that 

Hanoi would not undertake a major military intervention "especially in 

29 

view of the progress of present North Vietnamese tactics." Two months 

later, another NIE predicted that the pace and scope of Viet Cong military 

activity was likely to be increased, particularly as Hanoi attempted to 

make maximum gains before increased US assistance could make a significant 
30 

impact. Assessing the nature of bloc support to the Viet Cong insur¬ 
gency, a Special Estimate judged the Viet Cong to be an integral part of 
the North Vietnamese Communist apparatus but with operations that were 

still largely self-supporting despite increased infiltration of men and 
31 

supplies. 


28. See NIE 50-61, "Outlook in Mainland Southeast Asia," March 28, 1961 

29. SNIE 10-2-61, "Likelihood of Major Communist Military Intervention 

in Mainland Southeast Asia," June 27, 1961 

30. NIE 14.3/53-61, "Prospects for North and South Vietnam," August 15, 

1961 

31.. SNIE 53-2-61, "Bloc Support of the Communist Effort Against the 
Government of South Vietnam," October 5, 1961 
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In a SNIE on 



reactions to possible US actions, INR concurred ir. the 
estimates that an input of US combat forces would not provoke an overt, 


large-scale reaction because Hanoi believed that the Viet Cong, with 


increased assistance, could render US aid ineffective, even if the US 

32 

committed substantially more than 40,000 combat troops. 

In the meantime, Hanoi and Peking escalated their threats of possible 

% 

counteraction as it became clear that US assistance, while stopping short 

9 

of the introduction of combat forces, would be raised substantially. 

An INR Intelligence Note interpreted the reaction as essentially a psychologi 

33 

cal campaign and not as a portent of overt intervention: 

Peiping and Hanoi are mounting a propaganda-psychological 
drive intended to restrain the US and its allies in their 
moves to assist South Vietnam, The drive may produce still 
stronger statements suggesting all sorts of Peiping-Hanoi 
military moves toward South Vietnam, However, we think it 
quite unlikely that Peiping and Hanoi really contemplate 
overt military action toward South Vietnam in the near 
future. They probably believe they are doing well enough 
in South Vietnam through their Viet Cong "national war of 
liberation" tactics. 


Furthermore, INR held that Communist China was unlikely to consider direct 

military action in Vietnam "unless subsequent developments result in 

34 

fighting in North Vietnam." 


32. SNIE JO-3-61, "Probable Communist Reactions to Certain SEATO Undertak¬ 

ings in South .Vietnam," Oct. 10, 1961; the same estimate was made in 
the SNIE of November 7, 1961. 

33. Intelligence Note, "Peiping-Hanoi Psychological Drive Against South 

Vietnam," December 22, 1961 

34. Intelligence Note, "CPR Posture Toward South Stiffens," December 8, 

1961 
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As for possible US accion against North Vietnam, IXR estimated 

that a blockade would not "significantly disrupt North Vietnam's economy 

35 

...or reduce its military capabilities." INR concurred in a SNIE of 

November 1961 which estimated that the Communists would take defensive 

measures and try to avoid giving the impression that they would back 

36 

down as a result of the threat of air attacks against the North. The 
same SNIE held that, in the event of actual strikes, the USSR and China 
"would commit" their airpower to North Vietnam f s defense and that 
retaliatory strikes "probably" would be undertaken by a "North Vietnamese" 
air force. 






35. MM-RSB-61-147, "Importance of Ocean Shipping to North Vietnamese 

1 Economy," July 11, 1961 

} 36. SNIE 10-4-61, "Probable Communist Reactions to Certain US Actions in 

South Vietnam," November 7, 1961 
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Looking; for Progress : 
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Background : 

Following the recommendations of the Staley Committee in October 

1961 and those of General Taylor in November, President Kennedy on 

December 14 pledged that the US would increase military aid to South 

Vietnam short of committing combat forces. A joint US-GVN communique 

on January 4, 1962 announced that a broad economic and social program • 

to improve living standards would be undertaken simultaneously with 

measures to strengthen South Vietnam f s defense. On February 8, the 

USMAAG was reorganized to become USMACV under four-star General Harkins 

with a strength of 4,000 US military personnel. By December 1962, this 

advisory force had risen to 11,000. As US economic and military 

assistance grew, the GVN began a series of major efforts at pacification 

* 

(Operations Sunrise, Sea Swallow, etc.) that involved relocating villages 
and peasants into newly constructed and fortified strategic hamlets. 

US public assessments of progress during this period, initially 
optimistic, grew more cautious as the results, of the US effort emerged. 

On July 6, 1962, Defense Secretary McNamara was "encouraged'* by the 
increased effectiveness of US aid; on January 11, 1963, Admiral Felt 
declared the Communists faced "inevitable" defeat and was "confident" 
the South Vietnamese would win the war; by April 22, 1963, Secretary Rusk 
termed the situation "difficult and dangerous" and the US role "limited 
and supporting." 




Summary : 


As in Che preceding period, INR judged Chat Che Communists could 
noc overchrow Che GV7; or seize power in the wake of a non-CommunisC coup, 
but also Chat Diem's regime seemed sCill to be incapable of halting the 
deterioration in security being produced by the insurgency. Noting the 
attempt against Diem in February 1962, INR judged that the body politic 
was becoming increasingly unhealthy and that further attempts at coups 
might quite possibly occur. It also continued to believe that there 
were viable non-Communist alternatives Co Diem. 

In analyzing the struggle against the Communists, INR continued to 
note the harmful effects of Diem's tight control over governmental 
activity and his failure to delegate authority. It also observed that 
the regime persisted in greatly over-emphasizing military aspects of the 

war, although Nhu gave lip service to stressing the socio-political 

♦ 

revolution. The failure of the regime to give weight to the broader 
non-military elements of counterinsurgency reflected another continuing 
problem—an increasing unwillingness of Diem and Nhu to accept US guidance, 
and Nhu 1 s mounting criticism of the US. This trend took, a new and ominous 
turn when, as INR noted with alarm, the sensitive and suspicious regime 

curtailed the US advisory role in the field. 

The conduct of the war itself added novel aspects to some old issues 
and generated new issues. INR developed the view that conditions 
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required a small-scale, unconventional effort, while operations of 
large conventional units that relied on air power and artillery were 
inadequate. INR went on to discuss the recently developed "strategic 
hamlet" program; it expressed concern over the manner in which the pro¬ 
gram was being applied, but cautiously endorsed the underlying concept. 

In evaluating the trend of the war INR continued to hold that the tide 

4 

had not yet turned as measured by initiative, territorial control, and 
recruitment. The problem of statistics and their reliability took on 
sharper focus, and INR doubted the validity of certain figures which 
were basic to estimates of a favorable trendline. Infiltration from the 
North was another subject for which hard evidence could not be currently 
available; allowing for this time lag, INR still held that Hanoi had the 
ability to increase infiltration to match what it saw as its needs. 
Finally, the enemy's use of Cambodia was held by INR to be marginal. 

More broadly, INR continued to judge that the North would not engage 
in large-scale aggression but would continue the existing pattern of 
support, albeit at a faster tempo. As the question of Chinese involvement 
drew attention, INR judged that although Peking's threats were imprecise, 
China would come into the war if necessary should the US invade North 
Vietnam. Communist calls for a Geneva Conference or talk of neutralisa¬ 
tion were considered by INR as no more than ploys to put political 
pressure on the US, and not as indicators of a genuine quest for a settle¬ 
ment. 
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Security Situation: 


The massive new effort in itself constituted grounds for optimism 


but fundamental weaknesses of tne GVN and ARVN persisted, and while 
the rapid increase in anti-Comnunist activities resulting from US support 
and direction provided statistics to demonstrate progress, the new 
statistics were of unknown reliability and uncertain relevance. More¬ 
over, efforts were so localized, and varied so greatly in quality, that 
examples were readily available to support either gloomy assessments or 
cheerful ones. A divergence grew between assessments that focused on 
indications of increased non-Coomunist capabilities and those less 
optimistic ones which balanced the new assets against old liabilities. 

For example, when the Interagency Intelligence Committee in Saigon con¬ 
cluded in March 1962 that a 'military stand-off 1 ’ had been achieved, INR 
believed "the tide has not been turned against the Viet Cong in terms of 
their ability to expand their control In the countryside or to recruit 

and build up their forces, and they almost certainly continue to retain 

1 

the military initiative." 

On March 19 Diem approved the recommendations of the US and of the 


gj-^cish Advisory Mission that was headed by R.K.G. Thompson, INR noted 


that the strategic village concept had become a matter of national high 

2 

priority policy for the GVN." By June IS, however, INR found reliable 



1 . 


See II-l: MM-RFE-62-32, ''Comments on Saigon's Intelligence Assessment 
of the Viet Cong," March 14, 1962. 

See II—2: MM-RFE-62-53, "Implementation of an Effective Strategic 
Concept for South Vietnam," April 3, 1962. 
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evidence 'chat the prcgrar: suffers seriously iron inadequate direction, 

coordination and material assistance by the central government," that 

Province chiefs had drawn up "unrealistically high quotas," and that 

the insufficiency of resources provided by the government had resulted 

in "poorly constructed and poorly defended settlements and in financial 

3 

levies on the peasant." Although "US materiel, training, and advice, 
supplemented by tactical support by US units, have produced an improve¬ 
ment in armed operations"... and the Viet Cong "is now meeting more 
effective resistance...nonetheless, the VC continue to increase their 

armed strength...and, on balance, to erode government authority in the 

4 

countryside." On balance, INR judged that "there is no evidence to sup¬ 
port certain allegations of substantial deterioration...[rather] there 

# 

is evidence of heartening progress...; there is still much to be done... 

particularly in the political-administrative sector; a judgment on the 

ultimate success in the campaign...is premature; but we do think that the 

chances are good provided there is continuing progress by the Vietnamese 

5 

Government along the lines of its present strategy." 

Five months later, in the report it wrote as contribution to an NIE 
on South Vietnam, INR was less hopeful and again did not agree with the 

3. See II-3: RFE-27, "Progress Report on South Vietnam," June 18, 1962 

4. See II-4: id. 

5. See II-5: id. 
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estimate of 
ing against 


Die~ and 

Che VC: 
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-any L : S officials in Saicon chat the tide was turn- 
"At besc, it appears chat che race of deterioration 


has decelerated.” The paper spoke of greater attention to the political, 
economic, and social aspects of counterinsurgency and improved tactical 
capabilities, but found that the "war has not abated nor has the Viet 


7 

Cong been weakened.” Although the results of the pacification approach 

”are encouraging,” it ”has not yet altered the balance between the govern- 

8 

ment and the Viet Cong in the countryside.” 

Moreover, the outlook remained problematical. INR continued to hold 
that the Viet Cong—even in combination with rebel Cao Dai or Hoa Hao 


elements—could not overthrow the government militarily, and that it 

lacked the ties with the non-Comnunist opposition It needed to lead a 

9 

successful coup. However, Hanoi could ”step up infiltration as the situ¬ 
ation warrants, with relatively little danger of detection and no great 
difficulty.” ”It is entirely possible that the Viet Cong will step up 
its armed operations...in the belief that further military escalation is 

necessary in order to counter the growing response and effectiveness of 

10 

the GVN forces and US support.” 

During the next year, ”the GVN probably will not be able to halt 
completely the deteriorating security trends, let alone reverse the tide 
against the Viet Cong, unless Saigon significantly accelerates and 


6. 

See 

II-6: 

RFE-59, 


Vietnam, 

” Decerab 

7. 

See 

II-7: 

id. 

8. 

See 

II-8: 

id. 

9. 

See 

II-9: 

id. 

10. 

See 

11-10: 

id. 
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improves its response to the insurgency.” Even if it increases 
military operations, "the CVN will not be able to consolidate its mili¬ 
tary successes into permanent political gains... unless it gives more 
emphasis to non-military aspects of the counterinsurgency program, 
integrates the strategic hamlet program with an expanded systematic 
pacification program and appreciably modifies military tactics,” 

particularly large-unit actions and airpower and artillery—otherwise 

12 

it might increase peasant identification with the Viet Cong. In any 

case, “Progress against the insurgents will probably remain difficult 

to evaluate accurately..-GVN statistics....should continue to be treated 

11 

with extreme caution.” 

On the whole, INR took a gloomy view of the GVN's ability to stage 
an effective effort. The substantial increase in US presence had, to be 
sure, improved morale among the middle and upper echelons, and there 
was “cause for optimism” over its effectiveness, but morale among the 
lower levels was unknown and desertion rates [w ere i ncreasing. In spite 
of this increase in US support, moreover, “Diem and particularly NTiu may 
also remain extremely reluctant to accept possible US proposals directed 
toward further integration [of the program]...or directed toward sub¬ 
stantially altering the present balance between emphasis on purely 

13 

military...[versus] political, social and economic measures.” Indeed, 


11. 

See 

II- 

-12: 

id. 

12. 

See 

II- 

-11: 

id. 

13. 

See 

II- 

-13: 

id. 
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although Nhu had repeatedly expressed his appreciation of the long- 

range socio-political revolution which would be the inevitable result of 

the pacification program, "there is no evidence... either in recent 

developments or in the records of past performance, particularly Nhu f s, 

14 

that such are their real objectives and expectations." 

Later that month, INR put it more bluntly: "there appears to be 

no reason as yet to question the soundness of the concept. But -there 

is a very real question as to how well and wholeheartedly it is being 

15 

put into effect;" although "much depends on the ability of the govern¬ 
ment to show convincing evidence of its intent to improve the lot of the 

peasantsgovernment efforts appear to be aimed largely at increasing 

16 

government control" over them. 

INR stressed Hanoi’s ability to increase infiltration as it saw fit, 
and estimated that there had probably been some increase during the 

i 

spring, a lull during the monsoon in the central highlands (July-August), 
and possibly another increase beginning in the fall. INR maintained, 
however, that, while judgments could be made regarding such shifts in 
magnitude , the evidence was not precise enough to support an estimate of 
the number involved. It also held that the infiltrators would continue 
to be native southerners, thus enabling Hanoi to maintain the fiction that 
the Insurgency was a totally indigenous movement. Further, INR continued 

14. Quoted from INR Contribution to NIE 53-62, November 8, 1962 

15. See 11-14: RFE-66, "Capsule Assessment of the Effort in South Vietnam,’ 

December 19, 1962 
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See 11-15: id. 






Co hold che view, now.accepted by most observers with the notable 

exception of Dien, that the VC depended primarily upon local recruitment ‘ 

17 

to expand its capabilities, rather than on external sources. 

Similarly, INR found that available evidence did not substantiate 
Diem T s charge that the VC made "extensive use M of Cambodian territory, 

INR did think it clear “that the VC have made limited use of the Cambodian 



frontier, principally as a safe haven," but doubted that such use had 

been "of more than marginal importance to the VC effort during the past 

18 

two years - or so," 

In tactics, besides continuing to emphasize the need for unconven¬ 
tional use of small units and for modified use of artillery and airpower, 
INR took special issue with the use of chemicals for crop destruction. 

It noted possible international repercussions, pointed out that there was 
not enough Intelligence about VC supplies and access to food, and warned 
that, until the VC had been isolated and concentrated in well defined 
areas, crop destruction would tend to harm innocent peasants but not the 
VC, Moreover, the West would be establishing a precedent for the use of 


unconventional weapons in Asia which would reduce the opprobrium for an 

19 


enemy who might in the future follow suit. 



17. See 11-16: RFE-30, "Reports on Increased Communist Infiltration into 

South Vietnam from Laos," July 16, 1962; and 11-17: RFE-49, "Evidence 
of Recent Communist Infiltration into South Vietnam from Laos," 

October 19, 1962 

IS. See 11-18: RFE-35, "Viec Cong Use of Cambodian Territory," Aug. 7, 1962 

19. Summarized from MM-RFE-62-108, "Crop Destruction in South Vietnam," ] 

July;28, 1962,.and MM-RFE-62-118, "Crop Destruction in South Vietnam," i 
August 24, 1962. 
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The Political Picture : 

Political developments in this period began explosively on February 
27 when two RVNAF pilots bombed and strafed the Presidential Palace in 
Saigon. In an internal memorandum on that same day, INR defined three 
underlying elements in South Vietnam which encouraged the plotting of 
coups: first, and perhaps most important, was Diem's inability to meet 

the threat from the Viet Cong; second was the discontent which flourished 
among Saigon officials and intelligentsia over the methods of Diem and 
his immediate family, although there was "little evidence... of any wide¬ 
spread popular dislike of Diem personally;" and the third was that "the 
entire Viet Cong effort.... seeks to discredit Diem in every way possible." 

Thus plotting would remain a possibility "unless Diem can demonstrate a 

20 

sustained improvement in the fight against the Viet Cong." US support 

continued to act as a counterweight against a coup, but criticism of the 

US—such as Mme. Nhu's—would further alienate important military and 

21 

civilian elements. Moreover, the GVN "is undoubtedly depriving itself 

of an important measure of support" by its repressive tactics against 

the labor movement, which could become a "major new and possibly critical 

22 

element of opposition." 

Once more, INR asserted its opinion that there was an alternative to 
Diem. When a Policy Guidelines Paper on Vietnam stated that "no central 


20. See 11-19: MM-RFE-62-17, "Assessment of Intelligence Reporting and Coup 

Prospects in South Vietnam," February 27, 1962 

21. From IN-MM-62-29, "Vietnam’s Madame Nhu Publicly Attacks US," 

March 13, 1962 

22. See 11-20: RM, RFE-19, "The Confederation Vietnamienne du Travail 

Chretien (CVTC) - An Assessment," February 23, 1962 
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figure has yet emerged under whose leadership this opposition would 

rally,*' INR proposed that the paper incorporate instead the judgment 

that "in the event Diem were no longer able to lead effectively (or were 

removed)... the odds are better than even that Vice President Tho would 

have sufficient support within the military and civilian sectors of the 

23 

government to succeed to the Presidency," 

US influence being an important factor in short-term political 
stability, INR felt that the regime could be undermining itself by 
criticizing the US role as the Nhus were doing, INR saw, furthermore, 
no reason to believe that Nhu or Diem would improve the situation either 
by delegating more authority within the government or by pursuing social 
and economic progress in the countryside. All signs indicated that the 
leaders 1 objectives were to maintain their personal control of the govern¬ 
ment and to regain control of the peasants. 

INR maintained this position throughout the period. By December 
1962, it noted that, although "Diem has strengthened his control [of 
administration]...has delegated a little more authority...[and] there are 
fewer reports of discontent," nevertheless "there are still many indica¬ 
tions of continuing serious concern...[and dissident elements] are 

24 

apparently placing increased reliance on clandestine activities," 

"A coup could occur at any time, but would be more likely if the fight 

25 

against the Communists goes badly." "The stability of the government 

23. See 11-21: MM, RFE-62-47, "Vietnam Policy Guidelines Paper," March 30,1962 

24. See 11-22: RM, RFE-59, as in note 6 above. 

25. See 11-23: RFE 59. 
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during the next year will continue to depend principally on Diem's 

handling of the internal security situation;" any coup attempt would 

probably include a broad spectrum of military and civilian leaders, 

would not tend to polarize into an internecine struggle, and "would 

26 

have a better than even chance of succeeding." 

Having avoided speculation about the most likely personalities to 

be involved, INR, in commenting upon Diem's military reorganization of 

early December and pointing to the gain when Gen. Don replaced the 

militarily less capable Gen. Nguyen Khanh, warned that the competent 

and popular" Big Minh, if not utilized in a manner commensurate with his 

abilities, "may in time be tempted to lead or support an anti—Diem mill 

27 

tary coup." 

INR highlighted the importance of the US position in the event of a 

coup against Diem, and noted that US sources might obtain advance notice 

of an impending coup. US officials might not be able to restrain the 

plotters from precipitate action, INR warned, but they might be able to 

avert widespread fighting which could weaken the front against the Viet 

Cong. In addition, "the United States could also be helpful In achieving 

agreement among the coup leaders as to who should head the government and 

28 

in restoring the momentum of the government's counterinsurgency effort. 


26. See 11-27: id. 

27. See 11-25: IN, "Diem's Military Reorganization Seems Sound, But.. 

December 13, 1962 

28. See 11-26: RFE-59 
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Difficulties with Diem : 

At the end of 1962, INR concluded that Nhu intended to consolidate 
control rather than to muster support through the strategic hamlet pro¬ 


gram 


It also observed that the distribution of US aid "must be 


approved in most cases by President Diem personally." Citing a recent 

example in which the GVN had vetoed a USOM proposal for direct financing 

of provincial projects, INR commented that "Diem continues to exhibit 

considerable sensitivity to attempts by US officials to distribute aid 

29 

directly." 

By Spring of 1963, the US began running into difficulties with Diem 

over the US advisory role. Diem withdrew from an earlier agreement on 

joint US/GVN control of the counterinsurgency fund for the strategic 

hamlet program. He also complained bitterly over the proliferation, of 

US advisers in the countryside on the ground that these relationships 

* 

would undermine the authority of his government. INR assessed these 

moves—and subsequent public criticism of the US role as reflections of 

nationalist sensitivities, of Diem's suspicions over US support, and of 

£srences over the requirements for a successful counterinsurgency 
30 

effort. 

INR concluded that the restrictions Diem proposed "raise a serious 
danger that these programs will become increasingly focused on re-establish 
ing the government's physical control of the countryside and that the 


29. See 11-27 and 11-13, RFE-59 

30. See 11-28: RM, RFE-42, "Implications of Our Difficulties with Diem," 

Hay 27, 1963. 
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economic, poiitical.and social measures required Co win over Che 
peasants will be increasingly de-emphasized." IN'R concluded chat more ‘ 
than a token reduction of US advisers "would have serious dangers," 

Even though Diem had agreed to assume the local costs of the strategic 
hamlet program, IN*R believed 'there is increased doubt that he will in 
fact make sufficient funds available"; and, without sufficient financial 
support, rural pacification programs could become little more than a 

30 

means for re-establishing the government's control over the countryside-" 

im » 

The Vietnam-Working Group refused to clear this paper for distribu¬ 
tion to other government agencies, on the ground that Diem had given his 
word to supply the necessary funds and the INR paper was therefore 
"speculative." Moreover, the Working Group held that since the long¬ 
term objectives of the US would in any case result in the withdrawal of 


US personnel, the question was merely one of timing, and thus the INR 
paper had "missed the point." 


The April NIE: 


The bulk of the citations that illustrate INR's views on the problems 
with Diem were drawn from RFE-59, published December 3, 1962, and this 
paper was based on INR's contribution of November 8 to NIE 53/63, This 
NIE, originally scheduled for publication in late November 1962, went 
through a tortured and extended search for <»nn<innc.i<JBMmHBmBEMBWMi 
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15 



The net result vas that the NIE was not published until April 1963, and 
presented a compromise with which all concurred but no one was satisfied. 


One issue, for example, which touched INIl's views closely, came up 


for debate while USIB was considering a proposed text in February. 





text as finally accepted took a less gloomy view than did the February 


draft, and INR concurred. 

In the end, the Estimate concluded that "Communist progress has been 
blunted and that the situation is improving....Assuming no great increase 
in external support to the Viet Cong, changes and improvements which have 
occurred during the past year now indicate that the Viet Cong can be 
contained militarily....However,...no quick and easy end to the war is in 
sight...[and] the situation remains fragile." Without canvassing all 
potential forms of external support, on the main issues of attack or 







introduction of regular units by North Vietnam, the paper held that 
Hanoi vould do neither. This time, however, Hanoi 1 s decision would not 
be determined—as in the past—by its view of the progress of its present 

32 

tactics; now Hanoi vould not escalate "in view of the open US commitment." 

As for the political situation, the NIE concluded that "developments 

during the last year or two show some promise of resolving the political 

weaknesses....However, the government's capacity to embark upon the 

broader measures required to translate military success into lasting 

32 

political stability is questionable." In its supporting discussion, 
the Estimate held that a greater effort to enlist support from disaffected 
elements "would considerably speed the reduction of the Viet Cong insur¬ 
gency." ’However, Diem's ability to move willingly or effectively "is 
questionable and may become even more so should military victory come 
within sight." Finally, the NIE accepted the INR position that the VC had 

t 

neither the military nor the political strength to lead a coup or to 
participate in a non-Communist attempt; however, in an unstable situation 
they might be able "to gain some politically strategic positions." 

r 

Communist Intentions and Reactions : 

INR assessed the vociferous reaction of the Communist bloc to 

Increased US military assistance in early 1962 as a further intensifies- 

. 

tion of political warfare and as a reflection of some concern. However, 

INR noted that Peking's warnings were imprecise and that the Chinese 
carefully distinguished between the extent to which the US action 


32. See 11-29: NIE 53-63, "Prospects In South Vietnam," April 17, 1963. 
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threatened China and' the extent to which it threatened the DRV. Thus, in 
discussing one Chinese statement INR concluded that, while it "marked an 
increased level of political and psychological pressure, it had not sig¬ 
nificantly raised the probability or the imminence of direct Chinese 

33 

Communist involvement in the situation in Vietnam." 

INR did not discuss possible changes in Hanoi's policy regarding 

the insurgency, but a series of papers on relevant bloc developments 

noted the increasing number of incidents in the South and tentative 

34 

indicators of an arms build-up in the North. INR also participated in 

a SNIE in February 1962 which estimated that there would be no large- 

• • 

scale military aggression; instead, it predicted a step-up in the tempo 

35 

and scope of the insurgency without any change in pattern. 

When China and North Vietnam called for action under the Geneva 
Agreement against the US moves, INR interpreted their interest to be 
the building of pressure against Washington and not a genuine search for 
a political settlement, INR estimated that Moscow was opposed to any 
reconvening of the Geneva Conference at this juncture, and in August, 


33* Quoted from RSB-61, "Recent Communist Statements on US Actions in 
Vietnam," March 8, 1962, 

34, Research Memoranda, RSB-60,1—60,5, '’Monthly Report,.,on Major Com¬ 

munist Bloc Activities Affecting South Vietnam," February 28 
through June 26, 1962, done at the request of the Vietnam Task 
Force, 

35, SNIE 10-62, "Communist Objectives, Capabilities and Intentions in 

Southeast Asia," February 21, 1962 
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after the Laos Conference failed to produce discussions about Vietnam 

(such as, in its preview of the Conference, IKK had suggested might 

occur), INR noted the absence of Chinese and Soviet verbal support for 

the tentative Vietnamese Communist approval of various “neutralization 1 * 

proposals. INK described Hanoi's interest in neutralization as long- 

range and not immediate. In other words, it seemed probable that 

while their plans for using the neutralization gambit 
are not yet well-defined, [the North Vietnamese] 
realize that they cannot take over South Vietnam by 
force alone and must use the neutralization method in 
order to obtain some international sympathy* They 
probably also believe that, over a period of time, 
the h iz u rate in the warfare in South-Viet¬ 

nam will produce a large increase of 
feelings among the populace there, and that they can 
capitalize on this increase* 



36. Research Memorandum RFE-39*1, ''Monthly Report.*.on Major Communist 
Bloc Activities Affecting South Vietnam , n August 21, 1962, p. 3. 










Commenting on the suggestion that the US present the DRV with merely 
the threat of air strikes against the North, INR estimated the results of 
both the threat and its implementation as follows: 

We would agree that the DRV leadership is probably 
afraid of American bombing (who wouldn't be?) and that 
they have been very careful to avoid any overt act 
which might expose them to such retaliation* However, 
we do not agree that the DRV would back down if we 
threatened it with bombing or that it would not accept 
Chinese Communist intervention in North Vietnam as a 
way of redressing the imbalance created by our escala¬ 
tion* ***Oa balance, we believe that the DRV would take 
the gamble, would not slacken its effort in South 
Vietnam, and would accept Chinese Communist, however 
reuictantly, and Soviet intervention* Ultimately, 
therefore, we would have to make good our threat, and 
ve would have to expect comparable Communist actions 
against South Vietnam*38 


38. MH-RFE-62-129, "Bernard Fall's Comments on North and South Vietnam, M 

October 18, 1962. 






Ill - The Trouble Wi th Diem: May-November 1963. 


Background : 

Events during this period dramatically switched the focus of 
attention from military to political affairs in South Vietnam. When the 
GVN on May 8 suppressed a demonstration in Hue over the right to fly 
Buddhist flags during religious festivals, there rapidly followed Buddhist 
demonstrations in other major cities, and several Buddhists immolated 
themselves in protest. Diem agreed on June 16 to meet certain Buddhist 
demands and thus produced a temporary lull, but then he violated the 
agreement and the Buddhist response fanned the crisis to even more 
serious proportions. US Ambassador Molting warned Diem in early July 
that the US could not support religious intolerance. As he departed in 
August he was assured that the GVN would not condone repressive action 
against the Buddhists—but within ten days, GVN security forces raided 

t 

the Xa Loi Pagoda in Saigon. 

Following this act, the US quietly suspended its commodity import 
program. President Kennedy held a series of press interviews in which 
he expressed increasing concern over the situation, and Its implications, 
finally voicing his belief that there was urgent need for changes in 
the GVN’s policies and personnel. On November 1, 1963, a military 
junta led by General Duong Van Minh staged a successful coup in the 
course of which Diem and his brother Nhu were killed. The outcome was 
a provisional government headed by Minh and former Vice President 
Nguyen Ngoc Tho. 
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In this period leading up to the coup, two novel and imponderable 
factors obscured and complicated the view for observers. One was the 
uncertain but increasing influence over events exerted by Nnu and his 
wife—both strongly Catholic, vehemently anti-Buddhist, and increasingly 
critical of the US. As events became increasingly centered around him, 
NTnu’.s own byzantine and volatile personality created a situation 
increasingly difficult to perceive with clarity or to analyze with con¬ 
fidence. Secondly, General de Gaulle on August 29 called for the 
neutralization of South Vietnam, thus introducing a new element of 
tension and feeding rumors and suspicions that both pro- and anti-Diem 
elements were seeking a separate solution with Hanoi. 

Summary : 

The effect on the war effort of the regime's increasing instability 
and of the growing difficulties between the US and the GVN became 
central issues of concern at this time. INR emphasized the critical 
importance’ of the new activism on the part of the Buddhists, who by 
tradition had been politically quiet. It also stressed the need for 
Diem to grant concessions and implement them quickly. As the regime 
failed to do so, INR judged that the strain on the body politic was 
already eroding the anti-Comnunist effort and would get steadily worse. 

It noted that even the statistics used by the military as indicators 
showed an unfavorable shift in the military balance that had begun as 



e arly as July. 
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However, INR continued in its convictions that a coup could come 
only from within the government, that, the Communists could not ride 
to power as a consequence, and that there was competent alternative 
leadership available. 

INR found little change in Hanoi's strategy for fostering the 
insurgency. It noted again that North Vietnam would be Interested in 
neutralization of the South or in a Geneva Conference only as covers 
for capitulation by Its opponents. Given the turbulent political situ¬ 
ation in the South, little consideration was given to direct action 
against the North, 

The Crisis and Its Implications : 

INR produced a full-dress analysis of the Buddhist crisis and of 

its implications, during the lull achieved by Diem's agreement to meet 

1 

certain Buddhist demands. The Hue incident, at first of seemingly 
little significance, had crystallized Buddhist resentment against the 
privileged position of the Catholic minority; the national crisis, how¬ 
ever, had been largely the product of Diem's failure to perceive the 
gravity of the protest and his consequently arbitrary response. The pro¬ 
test had now developed into a movement to obtain "government recognition 
of Buddhist legal equality," which had the support of rural as well as 
urban Buddhists. 


1. See III-l through III-9: excerpts from RM, RFE-55, "Implications 
of the Buddhist Crisis in Vietnam," June 21, 1963. 
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The concession's on June 16 had restored a degree of calm, and. 
indeed, "an opportunity is now open to the regime not only to restore 


such popular support as it has lost in the course of the Buddhist 


pro- 


0 


test, but also to make a bid for wider support than it has enjoyed in 
recent years* However, much will now obviously depend on the sin— 
cerity and speed with which it [the agreement] is implemented." Since 
Diem's concessions had been made only under pressure of the crisis at 
home and of the US from abroad, they "may appear to the Buddhists as 
mere palliatives...(and,] given its past record of performance, we can¬ 
not be confident that the government will actually implement the 
agreement promptly and consistently." Yet, "if the regime is conspicu¬ 
ously dilatory, inept and insincere,...[the] protest can be expected to 
be more militant and widespread than before." 

In this event, it is arguable that a continued or renewed Buddhist 
crisis would be potentially a more serious threat to the Diem regime 
than is the present communist insurgency;...an obvious and serious threat 
to Buddhism, particularly by a non-Buddhist minority, can command a more 
personal and spontaneous response from the ordinary Vietnamese peasant 
than Viet Cong propaganda." Moreover, in a renewed struggle between the 
government and the 3uddhists, "disaffection within the bureaucracy and 
the army will almost certainly reach critical and unprecedented propor¬ 
tions ." 

In such a situation, the Viet Cong still "would probably not be 
able to Initiate or gain control of a successful and ostensibly non- 
Communist revolt....Nor do we believe that the diversified array of 
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non-Communist oppositionists outside the government could initiate or 
lead a successful coup....We believe the most likely revolt...would be 
non-Conanunist and fully committed to the counterinsurgency effort... 
[resulting in] a government led by a military junta or by Vice President 
Nguyen Ngoc Tho." 

Although an upheaval would pose real dangers for the war effort 
and it was open to question whether any successor to Diem could prove 
more effective, INR believed there existed "a reasonably large pool" of 
unused manpower which, given continued US support, "could provide reason¬ 
ably effective leadership for the government and the war effort." 

In the event of a coup attempt, Washington's public reaction might 
well determine the results: "...evidence that the United States was not 
supporting Diem would probably inspire broader participation in the 

rebel effort_obvious US support for the Diea government would tend to 

deter .participation." A SNIE on the situation published three weeks 

later not only followed the line taken by INR but quoted large portions 

2 

directly from the INR paper. 

The Issue Joined : 

During the next two months, INR pointed out how the Buddhists were 
gradually resuming their protests as Diem failed to reach adequate 
accommodation with them. INR also marked the expanding maneuvers of Nhu, 
which, among other things, managed to make suspect most reports on the 
fast moving developments, even reports from previously reliable sources. 
Believing that the US Mission, in assessing the validity of Buddhist 

2. SNIE 53-2-63, "The Situation in South Vietnam," July 10, 1963. 
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grievances, relied too heavily on the GVN's version of the situation, 
IMR suggested that it would be useful to have an impartial assessment, 

j 

if for no other purpose than to prevent embarrassment to the US in the 
event a UN fact-finding mission were sent to South Vietnam—an event 
which came to pass in October. 

On August 21, after the police made their midnight raid on the 

Xa Loi Pagoda in Saigon and the government declared martial law, INR 

judged Diem ( s position to be highly precarious: "The prospects for the 

restoration of stability and mutual confidence appear extremely remote. 

Most importantly, the degree to which Diem c&h count on the army to 

3 

suppress future Buddhist moves is most uncertain." After this assess¬ 
ment, INR considered the implications for the US of various possible 
indigenous South Vietnamese moves against Diem and/or Nhu and concluded 
that—should any such move materialize and succeed—US interests might 
actually be well served; further, INR reiterated its view that, should 
Diera and Nhu be replaced by a combination of Vice President Tho and a 
military junta, a power struggle within the military would be less 

4 

likely, and the counterinsurgency effort might even be invigorated. 



1 


4 


See III-10 and III-ll: RFE-75, "Diem Versus the Buddhists: The Issue 
Joined," Aug. 21, 1963. Note: T his initial assessment was written 
oq the basis of Embassy HHHHr re P or ^ s that the raid had been con- 
ducted by Army elements.^ INR's ; sense:of the situation led'it to 
believe that the raid had been staged, not’ by the Army, but by Nhu's 
police in army uniform. INR articulated this belief by referring to 
the affair as a "police raid" in the opening sentence of the paper 
and by drawing the implications cited above for Army loyalties should 
1 . this have been the case. Confirmation of this hunch came too late to 
‘i be included In the initial assessment, but It added weight to succeed- 
\ lug estimates of the Army's readiness to participate In a coup. 

See 111-12: RFE-76, "South Vietnam Contingencies," Aug. 26, 1963. 
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Effects of the Political Crisis on the War : 

Whereas concern had hitherto focused on how the security situation 

affected political stability, the problem was now reversed. During the 

5 

summer INR f s judgment on the rate of Communist infiltration and recruit¬ 
ment remained much what it had been—that hard evidence was difficult 

k * 

and slow to accumulate, and that the VC still derived most of their men 

6 

and materiel from indigenous sources. The VC were still not strong 
enough to initiate a coup or to gain control of a non-Communist revolt. 

As the Buddhist affair wore on, however, INR became increasingly con¬ 
cerned over the effects of these political tensions on the South Vietnamese 
war effort. Disaffection "is unlikely to produce any immediately visible 
impact on the war effort....However, should no significant change occur... 

a slow but steady erosion in resistance to communist attacks and subver- 

7 

sion is probable." 

By October, the situation had become far more serious, and opera¬ 
tional statistics began to reveal deterioration in the effort. The US 
Mission, MACV, and DOD, to be sure, continued to express optimistic views, 
but INR concluded that the statistics "indicate an unfavorable shift in 

* 

the military balance" since July 1963. Using only statistics supplied 
by DIA (based in turn on reports from MACV) INR found a reversal of the 


5. RFE-63, "Little Hard Evidence of Recent Communist Infiltration Into 

South Vietnam," July 15, 1963 

6. MM-RFE-63-94, "Infiltration of Communist Munitions-into South Vietnam," 

August 8, 1963 

See III-13: RFE-81, "Disaffection and the War Effort In South Vietnam," 
September 11, 1963 
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trend in each of the major indices of progress and concluded M that the 

military position of the government of Vietnam may have been set back 

to•the point it occupied six months to a year ago. These trends coincide 

in time with the sharp deterioration of the political situation;" and, 

while it was difficult to identify precise cause and effect, the timing 

8 

could nonetheless "be considered as more than coincidental." 

The distribution of this paper throughout the US Government evoked 

a strong protest from the DOD/JCS to which INR was asked to reply. To 

Defense objections that the confidence and fighting efficiency of 

Vietnamese forces had risen, INR replied with a recent attache report 

that the III Corps Deputy Commander feared desertions among his troops 

9 

possibly as high as 80Z.. The paper then went on to counter Defense 
claims that VC strength had increased by noting that a recent change in 
MACV f s procedures for estimating VC orders of battle would account for a 
decrease and, in any case, rendered comparisons meaningless. INR agreed, 
however, with the claim of the JCS that "military assessments are basically 
the responsibility of the Department of Defense." 

Communist Intentions and Reactions : 

INR believed Hanoi intended to press ahead with the Viet Cong insur¬ 
gency and with efforts to exploit the political instability in the South, 

8. See III-14 through III 18: RFE-90, "Statistics on the War Effort in 

South Vietnam Show Unfavorable Trends," October 22, 1963 

9. See III-19 and III-20: MM, "JCS Comments on Department of State 

Research Memorandum RFE-90," November 8, 1963 
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In the late stcoer, when de Gaulle's demarche for a neutralized 
South Vietnam coincided with tenuous reports that Ngo Dinh Nhu was in 
* contact with Hanoi’s representatives, INR analyzed the position of the 
major participants. Th e paper concluded that Hanoi "would encourage 

ll' 

such contacts (with Saigon] if only to exploit contradictions within 
the non - Communist camp. INR considered that the North Vietnamese, 

4 

would press for talks between the CVN and the National Liberation Front, 
and would hold out hope for a cessation of hostilities in exchange for a 
reduction of US forces, but would avoid any public commitment to neu- 
j- ra IIze Souch Vietnam. In the long run, the paper predicted, Hanoi 
would not favor reconvening the Geneva Conference unless it" was "clear 
that the US was seeking a way out"; under these circumstances, it was 
possible that Hanoi would agree to some neutralized status for the South 
albeit without meaningful controls. 



See III - 21t RM, RFE-78, Hanoi, Paris, Saigon, and South Vietnam's 
Future," September 11, 1963. 
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The turbulent political events of this period suspended considera¬ 
tion of direct action against the North. However, INR reviewed North 
Vietnam's economic difficulties and vulnerabilities and considered at 
some length the efficacy of covert economic and political measures 
(including subversive activities) which might be undertaken against the 
North. INR noted the drawbacks to such actions and judged that they 

would have little direct effect. The paper suggested, however, that 
♦ 

covert actions of this sort might be viewed in Hanoi as evidence Chat 
Che US ' was more willing to 'take 'whatever‘militant, active measures 

12 

might be necessary to win its objectives in Laos and South Vietnam," 


12, See 111—22: RM, RFE-66, "North Vietnam 1 s Economic Difficulties 
and Vulnerabilities , u August 19, 1963, 
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IV - Tine of Decision : November 1963-March 1965. 

Background : 

Under Diem's successors, political stability became manifestly a 
transitory state of affairs a a ensuing governments stumbled fro* one 
crisis to another; it was equally clear that the regime was making no 
lasting progress against the Comatmlsta even though US support 
increased and the fighting grew more intense and widespread* Vhat was 
not so clear was the extent to which the situation was deteriorating, 
or the reasons for this trend* Nor was the US able to find effective 
formulas to strengthen the government, or to make its own military 
action against the VC more effective without diminishing South Vietna¬ 
mese initiative* 

During this period, US government opinion shifted drastically from 
optimism over progress to pessimism over prospects under the existing 
ground rules of the war* Anxieties were compounded for the US at the 
outset when it became evident that, as INK had consistently warned, the 
information furnished by the Diem government and on which the US had 
based its policy, had been inaccurate and misleading* Between December 
1963 and May 1964, Secretary McNamara made three fact-finding trips to 
assess the situation* In the chaotic political situation, US support 
became more than ever clearly indispensable to the survival of the GVN; 
for some time it even became more particularly identified in the public 
view with the political survival of Kbanh . 


1. See, for example. Section II above, note 6, and especially note 11* 





As joint US/GVN military efforts vithln South Vietnam produce! no 
signs of sustained progress, attention turned increasingly toward 
Horthern leadership and support for the Communist insurgency and con¬ 
sideration of means to curtail it. In March 1964, Secretary McNamara 
recommended against bombing the North for the time being, but ordered 
that steps be taken to make possible the launching of a program of air 
strikes on 30 days notice. Subsequently, studies were made of the 
- probable results of air action and reactions to it. As we later 

learned, Hanoi probably had decided in the spring of 1964 to send its 
ova forces into the South, The first units arrived in the late fall of 
1964; it was March 1965 before this move became evident to us. 

( ■■ Meanwhile, an expansion of the theater of overt operations vas 

occurring in response to events outside of South Vietnam. In late May 
1964, Pathet T r n advances in Laos produced a request fro* Souvanna Phou*a 
for US reconnaissance flights over the Plaine des Jarres; after tvo air¬ 
craft had been downed by ground fire, the US flew a retaliatory strike 
against enemy batteries and authorized subsequent flights to return fire. 


In addition, intelligence collection against North Vietnam was intenai- 



were designed to be M aignals” foreshadowing to Han oi more dire actions 
should North Vietnam refuse to d amp en the Lao and South Vietnamese con¬ 
flicts. In early August, after two engagements between North Vietnamese 
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torpedo boats and US naval vessels in. the Gulf of Tonkin, the US made 
a retaliatory airstrike against naval facilities in North Vietnam, 
Following the reprisal, the US Congress approved a resolution empower¬ 
ing the President "to take all necessary measures.to prevent further 
aggression, 11 

During this period, the US did not seek a negotiated settlement; 
indeed, it made efforts to avoid any negotiations which might involve 
South Vietnam even indirectly. Thus, the US rejected Polish and French 
proposals during May 1964 for negotiations over the Laotian situation, 

la February 1965, a series of spectacular Communist attacks against' 
US installations in South Vietnam coincided with a period of political 
chaos in Saigon, The US responded with two joint US/RVNAF retaliatory 
strikes against the North on February 7 and 8; and on March 2, the US 
launched a program of limited—but continuous and graduated—airs trikes 
on the DRV which, according to a New York Times backgrounder of March 1, 
was intended to bring about a negotiated settlement. 


"Whether 1 tis better., 


c. 


The rationale for US airstrikes against the North evolved steadily 
during this phase. At first, concerned because it was impossible to seal 
the border of South Vietnam by ground action, the US considered strikes 

i 

along transportation and communications links in southern North Vietnam 
and the major passes from Laos as a possible, partial alternative method 
of stemming Communist infiltration. The Intelligence Ccramunity quickly s 
agreed, however, that the political disadvantages of this course would 
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far outweigh any military gain as long as the Viet Cong continued to 
be so largely self-sufficient and the fighting remained at the prevail¬ 
ing level. 

The question was then raised whether US strikes against targets 
in the DRV, which would not only cause damage but also demonstrate US 
determination to prevent a Communist victory in South Vietnam, would 
persuade Hanoi to call off the insurgents or at least to reduce its 
support for the war and so bring it to a level manageable for the 
South Vietnamese.- There was general agreement in the Intelligence Com¬ 
munity that this program would not persuade Hanoi to stop the war, but 

, most members other than INR thought Hanoi might reduce its support to 

-• -*«■ 1 

gain a respite. There was also, however, a general but usually unstated 
skepticism about South Vietnam's ability to manage the insurgency at 
whatever level it might remain. Agreement over likely Communist responses 
to any combination of US actions was rare; nor was there any consensus 
over the results of merely raising the threat of possible airs trikes. 

It is ironic that, while the issue over bombing was argued in terms of 
North Vietnam's role in the South, no one thought of it as a reaction 
to escalation by Hanoi itself, because no one yet knew that the North 
Vietnamese had already decided to introduce their own combat unit* into 
the South. 

The political turmoil after Die* was overthrown suggested the argu¬ 
ments that US 8trikes against the North might for one thing provide 
evidence enough of US support to bolster a wobbly government, and might 
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even galvanize the South Vietnamese into the unified military effort 
the US had been wanting from the outset. Bat the Intelligence Community 
estimated that an initial elation in the South would turn to disillusion¬ 
ment should airstrikes not quickly bring the war to an end- In March 
1964, Secretary McNamara rejected a justification of US bombing of the 
North in terms of its favorable political effects in Saigon- A year 
Later, however, in view of the uncertain situation in SVN, a White House 
memorandum of February 7, 1965, again raised the proposal as a measure 
of last resort. The paper estimated that the chances might be anywhere 
between 25-752 that the proposed strikes would produce satisfactory 
results either in the South or the North. 

Moving on from these marginal prospects, the White House memorandum 
elaborated a fourth rationale, arguing that, if the Communists should 
succeed in the face of US airs trikes, the general results to the US of 
failure in Vietnam would altogether overshadow the particular loss of 
prestige from failure of the bombing- More positively the memo suggested 
that direct US action against the North would resolve the fears of other 
Asian allies—notably the Thais—that the US was unwilling to underwrite 
an ultimate guarantee against new Communist advances in Asia- This fourth 

rationale, which was in direct conflict with the conclusion of a May 1964 

2 

SNIE, appears to have trumped the argumentation against a decision to 
bomb the North- 




Summary : 




The unstable political situation in Saigon held the center of 
attention during this period* though by no means to the neglect of the 
discouraging course of the war—and the extent and nature of Hanoi's 
military effort* These problems' in turn intensified debate over a 
policy of bombing the North and thus stimulated a flow of intelligence 
appraisals as to the likely effects and consequences of such a policy. 

The fall of Diem raised new issues for political intelligence 
within the perennial framework of stability and war effort. INR judged 
that the VC had made considerable gains during the last six months of 
1963, but held that the trend was in no sense irreversible. It felt 
that the new Klnh-Tho government was making an adequate response and that 
the keys to progress were unity at the top, a restructuring of adminis¬ 
trative machinery, and a full war effort. In this, it was more 
optimistic than other elements in the Intelligence Community and, con¬ 
versely, was less Impressed by the* Khanh regime that soon overthrew Kinh. 


IHR judged rhanh to be self-serving and not very competent, lacking 
political support and even much following within the military; INR con¬ 
sidered Kinh preferable in all respects as a leader. 

The politics of the turbulent Khanh period, as INR viewed them, 
hinged upon a tension between two key factors—Chanh’s desire to perpetuate 
his power and his need (due to US pressure and his own weak base in the 
government) to include new political elements in the system. The conse- 

i 

quence was a growth of factionalism in military as well as religious and 
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political circles, which increased the original points of tension. Hia 
own stoves against political leaders, UHL noted, both hurt the US position 
in Vietnam and further weakened hia hold on power. The end of the Khanh 
era, in IHSl'a judgment, revealed the advantages that might result from 

c—“ ' ' 

a milit&ry-Buddhist working relationship, although the elements within 
each component placed their own goals above the need for political 
stability. In fact, INR viewed South Vietnam as being in the midst of a 
genuine non-Communist socio-political revolution, after a long period of 
repression, with the contest for power broadening out beyond the official 

c cam uni ty, 

In judging the war effort, INR, having already discounted Diem's 
statistics, was not shocked as much aa others by discovering their falsity, 
and hence did not adopt as pessimistic an outlook. Statistics on the 
war were, in fact, improving, but those related to external support were 
in dire need of standardization, as shown by conflicting reports from a 
variety of military agencies. 

At the beginning of the period, INR held that an upswrge in VC activity 
reflected accumulated strength and not a sudden rise in infiltration. 

Toward the end of the year, it agreed with other agencies that infiltration 
for 1964 vas above that of the previous year, though still below the 1962 
level. When the South Vietnamese raised the claim in the eArly summer of 
1964 that native North Vietnamese units were infiltrating, IO. judged the 
claim unlikely to be true since the action would provide the US with an 
opportunity to widen the war. It also felt that Khanh was stressing 
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this Issue to strengthen his domestic position, Toward the end of the 
year and in January 1965, as evidence of a North Vietnamese build-up in 
south-central Laos mounted, INR and the Intelligence Community continued 
to think it unlikely that Hanoi would choose to alter drastically the 
character of the war by sending regular NVA units to fight in the South, 
INR, however, estimated that Hanoi would probably do so if the United 
States began a bombing program against the North. In mid-February, as 
the decision to bomb was being made, there still was no sufficient 

evidence to show that regular North Vietnamese combat unit* were already 

» 

in South Vietnam. 

Noting that the Communists had stopped calling for neutralizing 
South Vietnam, MR suggested that they would return to the proposal only 
when they were very veaky or so strong that it could ease the way to their 
taking over. Lov-level hints of North Vietnamese flexibility and interest 
in contacts were reported by INR, but it found the evidence insufficient 
to indicate whether this activity reflected a willingness to consider 
talks seriously or was simply a desire to ward off escalation without 
giving much in return. 

The issue of bombing the North occupied attention more and more as 
the period wore on. From the outset, INR estimated that North Vietnam 
had control enough of the situation to call off the war but was most 
unwilling to do so, and that it would not do so under pressure of bombing 
attacks. Reasoning from evidence of North Vietnamese preparations both 
for resisting direct US attack and for increasing support of the war in 







the South, INR felt that Hanoi was determined to persevere in the face 

i 

of threatened or actual US action. Together, however, with its appreci¬ 
ation of Hanoi’s hardline position cm this score, INR shared the belief 
of the Intelligence Cocsnunity that Hanoi would avoid actions which might 
give Washington the excuse to strike the North. Thus, INR was surprised 
by Hanoi’s provocative behavior during the Tonkin Gulf crisis; the most 
plausible explanation seemed to be that Hanoi was determined not to be 
faced down by what in Its eyes were American threats, INR judged that 
any counteraction by North Vietnam would be to intensify the war in the 
South; this view accorded with earlier judgments that Hanoi would respond 
to bombing not with a qualitatively different policy but rather by 1 

heightening support for VC operations. 

Throughout this period, INR differed from the majority of the Intelli¬ 
gence Community on two important ideas. First, It consistently held that 
Hanoi was more likely to react aggressively, intensify the war in the 
South, and even send its own forces South, than to make concessions so as 
to gain a respite fro* the bombings. Although few estimators elsewhere In 
the Comosunity thought that Hanoi would *ake very significant or lasting 
concessions, *ost felt that Hanoi was more likely to moderate the tempo 
of the war and direct effort into diplomatic channels than to escalate 
the conflict. Secondly, INR disagreed over the strength and nature of 
Chinese reactions to US air attacks on North Vietnam; generally, in con¬ 
sidering possible US courses of action, and particularly moderate to 
intense attacks against the North, INR argued that the Chinese were vtore 
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likely to enter the war and in greater numbers than other agencies 
estimated* Host estimates agreed that significant attacks voald bring 
in some Chinese ground forces and that heavy air assaults 'Slight” bring 
in Chinese air power, but INR argued that heavy attacks "would” evoke 

Chinese air participation and that even moderately intense air attacks 

■ 

might do so* 

In its own analyses, INR followed closely the verbal escalation in 
Chinese threats which it felt were geared to match those of the US; 
it judged that their threats reflected a general commitment by the Chinese 
Co assist North Vietnam* It estimated that China would supply aircraft 
and antiaircraft weapons in the wake of the Tonkin Gulf crisis and, when 
it did, noted other evidence of Sino-North Vietnamese military cooperation* 
For the remainder of this period, INR interpreted Peking 1 * warnings and 
covert acts of military-political preparation to indicat* that China was 
ready to participate in the war in the contingency that the US escalated 
rapidly and broadly* 

The Kinh-Tho Government: November 1963-January 1964 

The Kinh-Tho government enjoyed a period of initial popularity and 
seeming political stability as it set about dismantling the Diem regime 
and consolidating its own position* Communist attacks during the first 
month after the .November coup rose substantially, imparting to the indices 
a trend even more unfavorable to the GVN than they had shown daring the — 
last months of the Die* regime* By the beginning of December, however. 
Communist activities subsided and the.GVN.had increased operations 
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Mxtf ficiently to suggest more favorable trends* By December, therefore, 

INR felt th at the Immediate question was lees one of stabilising a 

* 

4«terior*tin* ««eurity «ita*tion th*n of th* regi**'* c«t*bli«hlng 
rapidly an affactiye political atractare and sustaining programs in the 

war over an extended period of tinea 

>► 

INR rarieved this situation on December 20, 1963, and concluded 
that the recant Viet Cong offensive "reflects the still undiminished 
capability of the Communists to raise the lev«l of their operations." 
Although in the past half year the Viet Cong had made an over-all gain, 
it was still too early to evaluate its extent; statistics on the strategic 
hamlets were incomplete or contradictory, and it was difficult to judge 
the extent of damage by the Viet Cong, and how far the unfavorable trend 
of the hamlet program reflected the difference between Diem’s misinforma¬ 
tion andjaore-realistic appraisal* by the new government* The INR pAper 
declared: • 


On balance, *« *ve do not believe that the situation is 
irreversible* While Viet Cong military capabilities have 
not diminished, neither have the government’s* Moreover, 
the demonstrated ability of the government to increase its 
response to the Viet Cong.*.hold[s] considerable promise 
that the military progress registered against the insur¬ 
gents prior to mid-1963 will be restored and surpassed 
...•Much will depend on the ability of the military 
leadership to subordinate political and personal differ¬ 
ences, to act with despatch in completing the new frame¬ 
work of government, and to return full-time to managing 
the war effort*3 


4 




See IV-1: RITE-102, 
•December 20, 1963 


"Trends in the War Effort in South Vietnam, 
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House Armed Services Committee that the situation remained grave, but 
that "the survival of an independent governaent in South Vietnam is so 
important to the security of Southeast Asia and to the free world that 


„ I can conceive of no alternative other than to take all necessary 
Measures within our capability to prevent a Cora unis t victory." Tvo 
days later, a military coup led by General Nguyen Chanh removed Kinh 
from power in Saigon. 

» 

Riding a Loser: General Chanh^ Reign, January 1964 to February 1965 

On the day of the coup, INR discussed how valid were the concerns 

Khanh professed over Kinh 1 ® failure to restore the momentum of the 

counterinsurgency effort, and over the possibility that the Kinh govera- 

5 

went might seek a negotiated settlement with Hanoi. INR found no 
evidence to support Chanh*s allegation that the Kinh government was con¬ 
sidering a bilateral settlement with the North. It Judged that Chanh 

j 

Acted from little else than personal ambition, and, in any case, IXR con- 

\ 

j 

sidered that H4nh would have been more likely to foster military and 
political progress in SVN. Events partially Justified this assessment; 
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Khanh failed to restore political stability, let alone the momentum of 

the var, and could not prove charges of neutralism against the Dalat 

6 

generals. 

Under Khanh, while the military situation failed to improve, the 

political situation once more got out of hand* Where Minh had attempted 

co rona a government u l technicians, xChanh (with US prodding) tried to 

include political elements as veil. The result was that factionalism 

increased, not only within military circles, where Khanh was unable to 

muster the —-—- enjoyed, but also among civilian elements, 

where cleavage now grew along political as well as religious and regional 

lines. Toward US policy his relationship was contradictory. On the one 

hand, the US committed itself deeply to Khanh’8 political survival, and 

he did make efforts to respond to US requirements for military performance; 

on the other hand, in doing so he relied increasingly on controls which 

ran h ea d-on into other efforts which the US was backing to widen the 

political base of the GVN. And to the extent that Khanh eased controls, 

he permitted the outbreak of local and national political struggles, in 

part inherited from Diem’s repression and in part reflecting Khanh’s lack 

of stature, in any case disruptive of the war effort. 

When in April 1964 student demonstrations broke oat in Hue, IHR 

7 

warned that these elements could rally a new wave of dissidence. In 


August, INR believed that the resumption of demonstrations in Hue 


6. HM-RFE-64-132, "Implication of the Trial and Punishment of the 

Vietnamese Generals," June 5, 1964 

7. RFE-23, "The Hue University Incident—Symptom of Deeper Problems,” 

April 23, 1964 
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confronted Khanh with "his most serious challenge to power," to which • 

8 

compromise might not prove an effective response. Further, the aati- 
sentiment evident in the demonstrations "may actually reflect 

A 

dissatisfaction with US support of Khanh" rather than with US support 
for the war effort. 

Although Khanh s restrained response to the demonstrations 

probably averted wider violence, his fragmented government—a triumvirate 

/ 

of generals—was unlikely to last for long. INK wrote on August 28 that 

Hinh still retained support within the armed forces "and virtually every 

sector of the Vietnamese society. Therefore, Minh would appear to occupy 

more of a popular base for national leadership than any other personality 

10 

in South Vietnam today." During the next two weeks, the triumvirate 
was dissolved, Minh was elected Chairman of the new Provisional Steering 
Committee (despite US support for Khanh), and the Dalat generals who had 
supported M inh were released and returned to active duty. 

One of the causes of the crisis, BTR believed, had been Khanh’« cam¬ 
paign to discredit and neutralize Minh: "Khanh clearly underestimated 


8. IHR's output during the first half of this period was limited while 

its senior analyst for South Vietnam was detailed to the office 
of the Secretary's Special Assistant for Vietnam, February to 
July 1964 

\ 

9. See IV-2: IN, "Nature of the Current Student-Buddhist Demonstra¬ 
tions in South Vietnam," August 24, 1964 

See IV-3: IN, "Situation and Immediate Outlook in South Vietnam," 
August 28, 1964 
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HInh’s public appeal and overeatimated his own' 1 ; however, IKS.'s 

further belief that Khanh had "apparently recognized that Minh ! s con- 

11 

tinuing leadership role is essential to [his] own survival’* did 
not hold up: within days, Khanh forced Minh into exile in Bangkok. 

With Minh gone, INK believed that Khanh's position would become 
increasingly shaky. Aa doubts grew whether anyone in South Vietnam 
could provide the -leadership for a successful counterinsurgency 
effort, an attempt was wade to install a civilian government. A 
proto-legislative body named the High National Council was appointed 

on September 26, 1964, which elected Pham Khac Sun aa Chief of State 

I 

on October 24. Suu in turn chose Tran Van Huong as Premier. When 
the Huong cabinet was faced with a similar round of disorders, IHR 
noted that demonstrations had become contests for the representation 
of conflicting interests rather than protests against specific govern¬ 
ment controls or acts. How, even with the support of the military and 
the High National Council, political stability could not be restored 

"unless the competing forces feel some confidence that the composition 

* 

of the cabinet reflects their ovn interests and aspirations. Given 

such confidence, it is possible that Huong could survive as the leader 

of a reconstituted cabinet. Without it, there is little hope that any 

successor government, civilian or military, could maintain effective 

12 

power for long." 


11. See IV-4: IN, "General Kinh Returns aa Chief of State in South 

Vietnam," August 28, 1964 

12. See IV-5: IN, "Political Crisis in Saigon," November 27, 1964 
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In any case, INR believed the evidence "clearly indicates that • 

13 

his [Khanh's] support [for the Huong government] is not firm;" when 

■ Khanh proved these fears to be justified by dissolving the Coancil on 

December 19, 1964, despite strong US support for a civilian government, 

INR predicted that the move could have "very dangerous repercussions" 

by giving the Buddhists an exploitable issue they had heretofore 

14 

lacked in their confrontation with Huong. Later, INR suggested that 

the Buddhists might even receive support from the army In their attempt 

' 15 

to overthrow Huong. And when Khanh removed Suu and Huong on January 

27, 1965, In direct violation of an agreement to consult Ambassador 

/ 

Johnson before making any further moves, INR concluded that Khanh ' s 

actions had "seriously reduced If not almost eliminated any public 

respect for US political advice or for those who accept it...and pose 

the serious question whether Khanh has considered an alternative course, 

16 

i.e., a negotiated ‘neutralist 1 solution for South Vietnam"—an ironi¬ 
cal counterpart to Khanh's original allegations against Kinh (see 
note 5 above). 


13. See IV-6: IN, "Criticism of General Khanh Could Portend Power 

Struggle within Armed Forces," December 3, 1964 

14. See IV-7: IN, "Military Coup in South Vietnam Dissolves Pro¬ 

visional Legislature," December 20, 1964 

15. See IV-8: IN, ,r Vhere Are the Vietnamese Buddhists Heading?" 
January 22, 1965 

See IV-9: MH-RFE-65-22, "The Situation in South Vietnam: the 

Quiet Coup," January 27, 1965 
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On February 3, INR estimated that "the, forces against Khanh are 

17 

strong enough to depose him” provided they remained united- A fort¬ 
night later, an attempted military coup failed to set up a new 
government, but its repercussions in the Armed Forces Council forced 
Khanh to resign from that body and, shortly thereafter, to depart 
from the country. 

Just before Khanh was overthrown, the Armed Forces Council had 

/ . 

set up a new cabinet headed by Buddhist Phan Huy Quat which survived 
the change. With the establishment of the new cabinet, INR speculated 
that "South Vietnam's two most powerful forces, the military and 
Buddhist leaderships, appear to have arrived at a working relationship 
that may be the opening of a new phase in South Vietnamese politics.” 
However, INR warned, the personal ambitions of leading Buddhists and 
generals alike were such that "none of them would hesitate at a propi¬ 
tious moment to sacrifice political stability to his desire for personal 
18 

power." 

In essence, INR viewed the Khanh era as inherently unstable. 

Khanh's greatest asset was his possession of office, but he lacked a 
solid base, whether in factional adherents, institutional backing, or 
popular trust. US prodding and his own problems led him to broaden 
the government 1 s base to include civilians* The explosive factionalism 
of the period, to be sure, and his own efforts to hold power in so 



See IV-10: MM, "Immediate Prospects in Saigon," February 3, 1965 

See IV-11: IN, "South Vietnam's New Cabinet: Possible Portent of 
Greater Stability," February 17, 1965 
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unsettled a situation generated great difficulties and led to damag¬ 
ing reversals of policy. Nonetheless, while the agitation and 
pressures that finally overthrew Khanh reflected his own weaknesses, 
INR also saw in these forces manifestations of a strong underlying 
demand for a more democratic, responsive government. 

/ In other words, INR was suggesting, the contest for political 
power between non-Communist elements in South Vietnam had now super¬ 
seded their concern for the war effort against the Viet Cong. Nor 
was the contest any longer limited to personalities in and out of the 
Saigon civil-military bureaucracy. In early February, a SNIE to which 
INR had contributed much of the substance held that there was now - 
under way in South Vietnam a genuine social and political revolution 

among non-Communist elements, distinct and apart from the contest with 

19 

the Communists. 


20 

The Var and the Question of Infiltration 

The political disarray that followed Khanh's coup and the revela¬ 
tion that Diem f s statistics of progress had been deliberately misleading 
swung the pendulum of Washington opinion from guarded optimism to 
pessimism regarding the outcome of the var. Indeed, the pendulum swung 
so far that INR, which had been less optimistic than the consensus 


19. SNIE 53-65, "Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam, M 
February 4, 1965. Parts of this Estimate appeared in George A. 
Carver, Jr., "The Real Revolution in South Vietnam," Foreign 
Affairs Quarterly, rol. 43, no. 3, April 1965 
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regarding military progress before Diem fell, was now less pessimistic 
than the consensus about the general outlook and less concerned about 

the possibility of a South Vietnamese collapse. 

Deficiencies in the accuracy, standardization, and relevance of 
operational statistics on the war in the South were largely overcome 
through closer cooperation between the US and GVN and a greater US 
participation in the war. Statistics regarding external support for 
the insurgency, however, remained incomplete and unreliable because 
assets were lacking to acquire then, prisoners were inefficiently 
exploited, and there was an inherent lag, usually of 6 months, between 
infiltration and detection. Views diverged increasingly over the 
C impact and extent of external support, and this issue gained importance 

as the counterinsurgency effort failed to make progress, as measures 
to reverse the tide were debated, and as the US government began to 
argoe over attacks oa the Horth* 

Estimates in 1964 of infiltration for previous years based on evi¬ 
dence available were roughly as follows: 

1959-60 4,500 

1961 6,000 

1962 12 - 13,000 

1963 8,000 

Lacking its own independent sources of information, the Intelligence 
Community weighed as best it could the reliability of the evidence 
available, and then debated the implications of Infiltration trends 

i 

for the progress of the war and for assessing Hanoi's intention#. 
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In December 1963, INR maintained the position that the sources 

for estimating external support were still inadequate and could be 

improved^ What figures were available from MACV showed a lower number 

of infiltrators for 1963 than for 1962; INR concluded that the effects 

of external support remained qualitative rather than quantitative and 

that the VC continued to depend on indigenous recruitment. The sharp 

increase in Viet Cong activities following Diem's downfall stemmed 

from strength gradually accumulated rather than from any recent upsurge 

21 

in infiltration. 

The question of infiltration assumed new dimensions in the early 
summer of 1964 when Ihanh began to claim publicly that a major build-up 
of Communist forces in South Vietnam included regular units of the KVA. 
He threatened a <f Harch North* 1 in retaliation. MACV in fact reported 
that Viet Cong activity had increased in the northern provinces and 
that two recently captured Viet Cong had proved to be native North Viet¬ 
namese rather than, like prisoners captured hitherto. South Vietnamese 
regrouped to the North after the settlement of 1954. INS. still main¬ 
tained, however, that the increased strength in men and weapons now 
being reported was the result of past infiltration rather than a recent 
increase. Like MACV, INR contended that the appearance of North 
Vietnamese among the Viet Cong did not signify the introduction of 
regular NVA units. Moreover, INR felt that Hanoi wished to avoid 
"provoking” US escalation: thus, "in addition to the absence of proof 

21. See IV-12: MH-RFE-63-171, "Viet Cong Infiltration," December 10, 
1963 
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to support GVN charges, the logic of the present situation suggests 

that North Vietnam is unlikely to introduce regular units into the 

I 

Soutri except in response to US escalation lest such a move would pro- 

22 

vide an excuse for our widening the war. 

INR further suggested that, whereas Khanh night well have 
believed that Hanoi had infiltrated units in reaction to US threats 

to extend the war, it was "also possible that Khanh has taken advantage 

♦ 

of this evidence...to strengthen pressures for an early escalation of 

the war." Operating from a difficult military and political position 

at home, he would be aware that the "direct commitment by the United 

States that would be required for a move north would obviously strengthen 
( 23 

Khanh's prestige and political position." 

I 

The GVN continued to claii that infiltration was increasing and 
included" regular NVA units. In early October, the GVN sent a letter to 
the ICC charging that two regular NVA companies had entered the northern 
of Quang Tri. On October 8, the US Press Attache in Saigon 
stated publicly that there had been an increase in infiltration daring 
1964. With no independent source of information, INR reviewed the 


22 . 


See IV-13: IN, "Khanh's Claims on Increased North Vietnamese 
Infiltration^ July 17, 1964.- The "logic" of the situation 
changed in August after the Tonkin Golf incidents. INR then sug¬ 
gested that Hanoi might introduce regular units as needed to 
bolster VC operations, in part as proof that it would not 
capitulate under pressure. (See page 24; also IV-32: IN, 

"Hanoi Uses Journalist to Ward Off Further" Attacks," August 18, 


1964) 


23. See IV-13: 
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intelligence available as of October 12 f and concluded there was 

> 

"no evaluated evidence...that infiltration from North Vietnam into 
Sout;h Vietnam has been stepped up recently." Nor was there yet any 
evidence to support Khanh’s claim that regular units of the NVA were 
present; native northerners had been trained by the NVA and subse¬ 
quently infiltrated as individuals or small groups to be encadred in 
24 

VC units. 

In KLd-October MACV reported th*t native Northerners accounted 
for the larger part of the sharply increased flow. INH. felt that the 
new materials made available by MACV did indeed indicate increased 
infiltration in 1964, but that they could not be used to pin-point the 
numbers nor to prove Khanh's claim about the presence of units from 
the North Vietnamese Army« Even so, XNR noted, the available evidence 
did not place infiltration in 1964 above the levels of all earlier 
years: there was an increase over 1963, but the 1964 level seemed to 

fall below that of 1962. 

During October and November, the Intelligence Community maintained 
the estimate that Hanoi probably vonld continue to avoid participating 
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more directly in the war in the South; INR alone said that NVA units 
probably would be sent South if the United States began sustained 

bombing of the North. The North Vietnamese build-up in central and 

\ 

southern Laos from mid-December 1964 into February 1965 was Interpreted 

by the Intelligence Community as an effort to secure this vital area 

against increased Lao/US pressure and, possibly, to expand the area 

of control there in a new offensive during the dry season. Even in 

February, there was no firm evidence that these NVA forces were 

destined for South Vietnam—one problem being the general wealcness of 

our intelligence capability, particularly in southern Laos. Although 

the possibility was raised that these NVA troops might be headed for 

South Vietnam, it was held unlikely on the basis of evidence as well 

as theory that Hanoi wished to avoid giving Washington an excuse to 

undertake the widely-rumored bombing program. In fact, as was learned 

subsequently, three NVA regiments had arrived in South Vietnam by the 

end of February. Thus, as the final debate over the program of air- 

strikes was under way, it was not known, nor even estimated as likely, 

that Hanoi itself had already prepared to escalate, If It had not 

26 

already decided to do so. 

Pacification and Sanctuary 

INR addressed itself In May 1964 to the pacification program and 
the question of increasing the number of US cadres. It concluded that 

26. For a more detailed discussion of this problem see Special Annex I; 
also SNIE 10-65, M Communist Military Capabilities and Near-Term 
Intentions in Laos and South Vietnam," February 4, 1965. 
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"the situation has shown little progress." Since the GVN had 
presented the DS the opportunity to participate in direction as well 

t 

as to* advise, INR suggested that further US encadremeut might be 

required not only at the provincial level, as proposed, but also at 

the top levels of command and at the lover district level. The 

obvious political hazards of such US involvement could be reduced by 

success and more importantly by .the mann er in which working procedures 

were established. "On balance... the gains of this course outweigh 

27 

its liabilities under existing circumstances." 

Although allowing that the introduction of munitions from 

Cambodia had probably increased in 1963, IHR maintained the position 

it had held since 1962 that their use of Cambodia was of limited sig- 

28 

uificance to the Viet Cong. In a review of the situation, INR 

concluded that both the advantages and the disadvantages of some form 

of UN presence on the Cambodian border would be insufficient to warrant 

29 

c 

the US pressing or resisting such a proposal. 

Negotiations—Prospects and Perils 

During most of this period, the US considered the situation in the 
South to be so precarious that any diminution of the total war effort— 
let alone a political settlement involving neutralisation—would provide 


27. See IV-15: MM-RFE-64-125, "Encadrement of United States Advisors 

in Vietnam," May 30, 1964 

28. See IV-16: MM-RFE-64-76, "Viet Cong Use of Cambodian Territory," 

April 15, 1964 

See IV-17: HM-RFE-64-108, "UN Presence on the Vietnam-'Cambodian 

Border," Hay 15, 1964 
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the Communists vlth ultimate if not immediate control over South Vietnam. 
For their part, the Communists held the public position that no settle¬ 
ment would be possible until the DS had withdrawn. 

In January 1964, INK. noted that both Hanoi and the NLF had, since 
Diem's downfall, dropped the subject of an international conference to 
neutralize South Vietnam, and estimated that Hanoi would be unlikely in 
the near future to pursue neutralization unless the Viet Cong appeared 
to be stalemated or, alternatively, "it appeared that the Viet Cong was 
in a sufficiently strong bargaining position and that Washington wished 
to drop its commitment to Saigon gracefully." Under the second alterna¬ 
tive, "the North Vietnamese would insist on NFLSV participation and on 
parallel internal talks to form a coalition government. While deacti- 

m 

vating but not disbanding the Viet Cong organization, Hanoi and the 

NLFSV would frustrate any effective international means of control. 

This formula would be viewed as an interim step toward reunification under 

30 

Hanoi's auspices. 

By the late summer of 1964, prospects in the South had grown so 
dim that some authorities in the US Government felt the situation could 
be salvaged only with a respite from Communist attacks. Some of them 
argued that US retaliatory strikes against the North would provide this 
respite. As this debate went on into the late fall, Western journalists 
reported statements from Wilfred Burchett and a North Vie tna mese official 
in Phnom Penh to the effect that the NLF was ready to negotiate with the 

30. See IV-18: R.FE-3, "Communist Attitudes Toward Neutralization for 

South Vietnam," January 20, 1964 
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GVN, that reunification could be delayed, and that US withdrawal could 
follow rather than precede the establishment of a neutral coalition 
government- IHR noted that these terms differed from those of the past 
only regarding the flexibility alloved for the timing of the US vith- 
drawal. The feelers, IHR estimated, seem mainly Intended to encourage 
others to think that a negotiated settlement is feasible,.-snd probably 
also to smoke out soma response in Washington and Saigon." Hoting the 
ambiguous authority of the contacts, IHR suggested that these hints 
"may be made more directly if Hanoi sees a growing threat of US escala¬ 
tion and an increasing deterioration of the government position in the 
31 

South. Later, in reviewing Edgar Snow's account of his interview with 

Mao in January 1965, IHR suggested that, while the Chinese were more 

positive toward negotiations than they had been in the past, Hao’s hints 

of flexibility on a US military presence in South Vietnam appeared 

intended more to forward the prospect of a conference than to outline 

32 

possible concession*. ** 

Following the two retaliatory strikes on February 7 and 8, 1965, 

IHR noted that both Hanoi and Peking had privately made the point that 

33 

they could not call for a conference under US threats of escalation. 


31. See IV-19: IN-MM-RJTE-64-244, "Communists Hint Interest in South 

Vietnam Settlement," November 20, 1964 

32. See IV—20; IH, "Mao Tse—tung Discusses Possible Conference on 

Vietnam," February 12, 1965 

33. See IV-20: id. 
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However, INR interpreted an article of February 14 in Khan Dan 

to neaa that 11 the North Vietnamese may perhaps be reconsidering their 

34 

previous reluctance to join any conference on Vietnam," 

As this period ended, INR reviewed the Cocnaunist positions on 

negotiations. It observed that Hanoi had maintained some flexibility 

but "seems very sensitive,.. to the fact that any interest in negotiations 

might be interpreted as a sign of weakness and as indicating an intention 

35 

to call off the Viet Cong," The evidence available could not support 

even tentative conclusions about what might be gained or lost by negoti- 
36 

a ting, INR also observed that, to the extent the Communists showed 

flexibility, they might merely be hoping to stave off US escalation with¬ 
out making any concessions. 


To Bomb or Hot to Booib—No Decision 

The first significant review of the ramifications that might spring 
from actions against the North was undertaken in late February 1964 by 
the Department’s Policy Planning Council (S/P), The ^Council asked INR 


\ 


34- See IV-21: HM-RFE-65-51, "Possible North Vietnamese Interest in an 

Indochina Conference," February 15, 1965 

35. See IV-22: HM-RFE-65-63, "Peiping-Hanoi Attitudes Xovard Negoti¬ 

ations," February 23, 1965 

36. It was not until mid-March, after the bombing began, that INR learned 

(and then only f ragmen tar ily) that U Thant had communicated to 
Ambassador Stevenson Hanoi's September agreement (through the 
Russians) to meet US representatives in Rangoon; no agenda were 
outlined, and Washington's final negative reply was not given 
to Thant until January 1965. 
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BwBHHHHBWto contribute thoughts on Communis c reactions and how V 
some factors, such as fear of the Chinese and control over the Viet 
Cong, might affect Hanoi's behavior. S/P asked as a key issue whether 
or not Hanoi could put an end to the conflict if it chose. INR judged 
that it could, although compliance by the VC might be neither immediate 
nor total. INR went on, however, to say: ,f We feel... that a more real¬ 
istic and important question to b,e posed is not the DRV’s capability 

to call off the war in the South, but its willingness...[and] we are C 

■ y 

not confident that the DRV would call off the war." 


Considering the possibility of a higher level of covert actions 

against the North or overt action by the US and its allies in South 

Vietnam and Laos, the paper said that "we are not sanguine that...[they] 

would cause the DRV to call off the war." In the case of air strikes 

against the North, "Communist reaction would probably stop short of 

extreme responses," and it seemed "more likely" that the DRV "might 

greatly heighten Its support of VC and Pathet Lao efforts to take over 

38 

their countries." As for the ability of North Vietnam to carry on 
under bombing, INR was clear, saying that "pin-pointed bombing would 
seriously—if not critically—affect the urban economy...(but] by 

reliance on the self-sufficient agricultural life of the villages it is 

* 

likely that basic economic life would go on and necessary support for 

37 

the regime's military and governmental structure would be maintained." 


38. See IV-24: id. 
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The paper saw considerable likelihood that the Communists would 

opt for political action, including pressure to reconvene the Geneva 

Conference, with the object of "forestalling US action." Since this 

objective "would be met simply by convening a conference, we doubt 

that either Peiping or Hanoi would make any significant concessions 

39 

for an overall settlement.... 11 

Evaluation of Hanoi f s and Peking f g Policies 

The overthrow of Diea and the Viet Cong's relatively poor success 
in taking advantage of it provoked policy reappraisals in Han oi, In 
January 1964, it was revealed that the Central Coraittee had set in- 

December 1963 and adopted militant, pro-Chinese positions on issues in 

» 

the Sino-Soviet conflict. In addition, as the Intelligence Community 

learned gradually and belatedly, the leadership at this meeting also 

\ 

opted for a more aggressive effort in the South, probably contemplating 
even then that they might have to send in North Vietnamese army units, 
if they did not actually decide to do so. In mid-February 1964, INR 
analyzed a spate of North Vietnamese articles concerning the Vietnam 
conflict; a_ll seemed to rule out diplomatic action in favor of incessant 
military pressure in the South, and one called for greater contributions 
to the war effort by North Vietnam. INR interpreted one article as 
evidence that Hanoi would, in the face of prolonged . US involvement, in¬ 
crease its participation with manpower and materiel, but that its 
leaders considered "vastly increased North Vietnamese participation in 



the South, particularly with regular units, not only unnecessary but 

unwise. 1 * A similar view vas shared by the Intelligence Community in 

40 

an estimate of March 4 on North Vietnam: ,f Ve beliera that Hanoi will 

not undertake an invasion or even a major covert commitment of DRV 
military units; ve see no indication that the DRV leaders are disposed 
to stimulate drastic US counteraction." The SNIE held that Hanoi might 
increase the pressure, but would confine the effort to steps such as an 
increase in VC aggressiveness supported by better and heavier weapons 
and including heightened terrorism in the cities. 

INR also felt that Hanoi was genuinely concerned that the United 
States might carry the war to North Vietnam, and it believed that - 
Hanoi was seeking mutual defense arrangements with Peking as veil as 
assurances from Moscow, apparently with success in the first effort but 
failure in the second. In mid-April, INR wrote of the North Viet nam ese 
regime’s efforts to prepare its populace for possible attack and for 
greater support of the war in the South; the first evidence of prepara¬ 
tions against air attacks was also reported at this time. In general, 

INR interpreted the intelligence on North Vietnam as indicating reactions 
to threatened US retaliation rather than policy initiatives generated by 
Hanoi. 


40. This estimate, SNIE 14.3-64, was used by CIA and INR to focus atten¬ 
tion on the generally poor state of intelligence reporting on 
North Vietnam and the Viet Cong and to press for improvement from 
all sources. The effort vent on for over a year under the- direc¬ 
tion of a OSIB committee with INR*a active participation, and 
considerable improvement did occur. ... 
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Washington's "signals" and semi-official press "leaks" provoked 

warnings and defiance not only from Hanoi but also from Peking, which 

INR discussed in a number of papers. For example, an IN on Karch 3 

interpreted Peking's expressions of support to suggest Chinese "readiness 

to match vague US threats with parallel political escalation of an 

41 

equally suggestive but threatening nature. ** 


Debate over Bombing: The Second Round 

Renewed consideration of attack on the North occurred at Honolulu 

in early June 1964, and the proposal was again rejected. On the eve of 

42 

the conference, INR prepared a list of key questions, which implicitly 
denied that the strategy of "winning with bombs" would succeed. The 
Intelligence Community also was asked to consider the consequences of 
graduated air and naval attacks against the DRV and Communist-held Laos 
up to "strikes (if necessary) on a growing number of military and 
economic targets in the DRV," The purpose of the proposal was both to 
induce a major reduction of Viet Cong activity and to persuade Hanoi to 
respect the Geneva Agreement in Laos. In South Vietnam, increased 
military aid was envisaged as veil as the introduction of "substaatial 
additional US personnel infused in GVN military and administrative 
establishments." 


41. See IV-26: IN, "Peiping Expresses 'Unqualified Support' for North 
Vietnam but Avoids Specifics," March 3, 1964 

See IV-27: Memo to Acting Secretary, n £ey Questions with Respect 
to Action Against North Vietnam," Hay 20, 1964 
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Responding with a Special National Intelligence Estimate, the 
C o P TO i n.ity estimated that, initially, Hanoi would seek a conference and 
might reduce the level of the insurrections in order to end the US 
actions. The USIB was "unable to set any meaningful odds" for the course 
which the North Vietnamese night follow if the attacks were broadened 
in spite of this effort, but "incline [d] to the view that they would 
lover their terms for a negotiated settlement," Nevertheless, there 
would be "a significant danger that they would fight, believing that the 
US would still not be willing to undertake a major ground war, or that, 
if it was, it could ultimately be defeated by the methods which were 
successful against the French." 

The Estimate emphasized Peking's caution in risking open hostilities 

with the United States and, with a confidence never seen again, concluded 

that there "would probably not be high risk of Chinese Couwunist ground 

intervention unless lot US/GVN ground units had moved well into the 

DRV or Communist-held areas of northern Laos, or possibly , the Chinese 

had committed their air {force] and had subsequently suffered attack on 

44 

CCAF bases in China." The USIB did not think there was much risk that 
Peking would commit its air force. 


43. See IV-28: SNIE 50-2-64, "Probable Consequences of Certain US 

Actions with Respect to Vietnam and Laos," Hay 1964. Curiously 
the body of the paper did not use such an optimistic formulation, 
saying less precisely that "they would still seek a negotiated 
outcome" but not speculating about whether or not they would 
compromise to do so. 

See IV-28: id. Emphasis added. 
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The SNLE also addressed itself to the question of the longer- 

range consequences of the proposed actions. A "clear-cut" success 

(which it had implied was improbable) would simply allow time for 

"cons true tire action" to deal with the Communist threat. "On the 

other hand, to the degree that the consequences of the US action were 

ambiguous or unsuccessful, there would almost certainly be a strong 

tendency for morale and discipline in South Vietnam and Laos to 

deteriorate rapidly—perhaps store rapidly than if the US had not begun 

its intensified effort. Such deterioration would be felt generally 

45 

through non-Communis t Asia." 

INR observed in a number of papers that Hanoi gave every indica¬ 
tion of being prepared to risk some retaliation in pressing the attack 
in South Vietnam. In June, INR reported North Vietnamese counter threats 
that US attacks on the North would trigger an all-out Viet Cong drive, 
and noted that Northern preparations against air attacks and raids by 
agents had been intensified. 

INR also believed that the Chinese Communists, seriously concerned 
about the US moves, were "determined to respond initially at a similar 
verbal level, without overreacting belligerently," INR analyzed the 
escalating Chinese verbal threat on several occasions in July; it viewed 

Peking's statements as an effort to deter the United States by raising 

* 

the likelihood of Chinese involvement In response to US action against 
the North, while at the saae time avoiding a commitment to a specific 





45. See IV-28: id. 
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course of action- INR took the Chinese warnings more seriously than 

did most other intelligence agencies, and felt that the statements 

also "probably" reflected "an actual coond. Daen t" made by the Chinese 

to Hanoi "under which they undertake in at least general terms to 

46 

assist the DRV-" 

47 

The Tonkin Gulf 

Although IHR attributed to Hanoi a hard position on compromise 
and a strong deterad.uation to win in the South, it felt that Hanoi 
would avoid a clearcut provocation which couldL*trigger American air 
attacks against the North- Thus IHR—as well as the rest of the Intelli¬ 
gence Community—was unprepared for the August incidents in the Tonkin 
Gulf - 


Another explanation. 



46- See IV-29: Memo to the Acting Secretary, "Peiping Strengthens Implicit 

Corned, tment to Defend North Vietnam," July 9, 1964 

47- See Special Annex II for greater detail 
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XKK. suggested, may huve been that Hanoi wanted to demonstrate that it 
would not be faced down by American threats. This motive would explain 
the decision Hanoi seems to have made to skirmish with the Kaddox and 
the Turner Joy on the night of August 4, after President Johnson's 

I 

warning of the day before against further incidents. INR reasoned that 

Hanoi's leaders probably felt they must either act again or risk 

appearing cowed by OS pressure. Chinese statements and patterns of 

behavior indicated to INR that, far from urging restraint on Hanoi in 

the interim between the two incidents, Peking, if consulted, was "more 

49 

likely" to have supported Hanoi's aggressive decision. This analysis, 
of course, assumed that the second incident had been a deliberate North 
Vietnamese attack: INR concluded at the time that it had and maintained 
this judgment shortly thereafter in a review of the incidents. In 
response to questions raised In 1967 over the episode, INR produced 
another study which found that the evidence available although circum¬ 
stantial—supported this conclusion. 

When the US ordered retaliatory strikes, INR prepared a memorandum 

50 

for the Secretary outlining likely reactions. It predicted that the 
North Vietnamese would defend themselves to the liadLt of their capabilities 
and also would call on the USSR and China for defensive assistance. 

Further, INR felt that the main counter-reprisals would occur in the 



A9. See IV-30: RM, RFZ-56, "Peiping and Hanoi: Motivations in Gulf of 
Tonkin Crisis/* August 6, 1964 


50. See IV-31: Memorandum for the Secretary, "Probable Foreign 
Reactions to the US Strike,” August 4, 1964 
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South in the fora of increased VC activity, since "Hanoi will be under 
strong pressure to demons crate that the attacks on the North will not 
halt Viet Cong action.*./* Peking's reaction, the paper held, would 
be directed toward demonstrating its support and raising pressures 
against further escalation while leaving room for negotiations or 
further graduated responses as deemed necessary. Although INR misjudged 
in assuming that Peking would publicize its actions, the paper did pre¬ 
dict correctly that the Chinese would send to North Vietnam jet aircraft 
and ground anti-aircraft equipment, together with advisers. INR did not 
envisage ground movements into North Vietnam, but did suggest that 
Peking '*vould communicate evidence of mobilizing moves within China" to 
build '*concern over the threat of ground intervention." 

Aftermath of Tonkin: Hanoi and Peking Warn Against Escalation 

Soon thereafter, INR reported efforts by Hanoi and Peking to deter 

further US attacks by raising the spectre of an offensive in the South 

and possible Chinese involvement in the North. It di4 not consider overt 

North Vietnamese intervention in the South likely bat predicted that 

"Hanox will probably increase covert Infiltration, possibly including 

51 

some regular units for later use if needed.** INR felt that the North 
Vietnamese leaders expected new attacks on the North, particularly if 
the GVN position further deteriorated, and that they favored increased 


51. See IV-32: IN, "Hanoi Us^S ; Wt>nrnkl^i3^^ to "Ward Off Further Attacks,*' 
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August 18, 1964 
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Viet Cong operations rather than any stand—down. Chinese warnings 

also were more threatening, though typically imprecise. INR felt that 

both Hanoi and Peking had advanced their contingency preparations for 

action in the event a new crisis arose. INK reported "tentative indica- 

53 

tions" of Chinese preparations for greater involvement. 



52. In fact, in an oral briefing of DOD Assistant Secretary McNanghton 

and Assistant Secretary Bundy on August 21, an INR representative 
predicted that Hanoi would order a VC attack on the OS bombers at 
Bien Hoa air base in retaliation for the Gulf of Tonkin strikes 
and as an added demonstration of their defiance of the escalation 
threat. The attack took place on November 1. 

53. See Special Annex III 
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indeed, the resumption of such patrols "may very well trigger an incident 
either through design or mutual miscalculation which could face us with 
the question of reprisals," The patrols were not resumed. 

Escalation Reconsidered 

A program of attacks against North Vietnam was considered formally 

54 

again by the Intelligence Community in a SNIE published in October 1964. 

In the initial stages, USIB held, the Communists "probably" would attempt 
to dissuade the US by a mixture of moves, "including some apparent con¬ 
cessions to US wishes." If these moves failed to stop the attacks, all 
intelligence agencies except I NR "inclined to the view" that Hanoi's 
leaders would order a temporary halt in Viet Cong attacks, would "press 
for a negotiated cease-fire in the South and try to promote an inter¬ 
national conference" albeit without making "any meaningful concessions." 
These agencies did, however, agree in the SNIE that there was "substantial 
danger" that Hanoi would react aggressively; INR went farther and In a 
footnote expressed its belief that North Vietnam "would" choose the 
aggressive course. INR expected Hanoi to feel that the prize to be won 
by "all-out attacks" would outweigh any damage to be suffered from con¬ 
tinued air attacks, and that any concessions would only Invite further 
strikes and at the same time undermine Viet Cong morale; INR therefore 
predicted that North Vietnam "would carry on the fight and proceed to 
send its own armed forces on a large scale to Laos and South Vietnam." 

54. See IV-33: SNIE 10-3-64, "Probable Cowsrunist Reaction, to Certain 
US/GVN Coursea of Action," October 9, 1964 





USIB agreed that if the aggressive course vere pursued the Chinese 
would "probably" introduce "limited numbers" of Chinese ground troops 
"both to prepare for further escalation and to make clear Peking*s com¬ 
mitment to assist the North Vietnamese," The Estimate expressed "doubt" 
that Peking would commit units of its air force. It still argued, though 
more cautiously than in the spring, that there would not be a "high risk" 
that Chinese forces would be introduced on a "large scale" unless "major 
US/GVN ground units" had moved to "occupy" areas of the DRV or Coucaunist- 
held northern Laos, or "possibly" unless the Chinese had committed air 
units and suffered retaliatory attacks. As in May, USIB held that if the 
bombing succeeded in halting outside support, the effect would be only 
to gain time for the US to continue its efforts to establish a "viable 
regime" in the South and to deal with the "indigenous Viet Cong insurgency;" 
this time'USIB did not address itself to the consequences if the program 
failed. 

The Situation Reappraised ^ 

A major review of the Vietnam situation was undertaken in October and 
November of 1964. The basic policy study, prepared by Assistant Secretaries 
Bundy and HcNaughton, favored a program of rapid strikes against the North 
as riskier but more likely to achieve US objectives than a graduated 

« 

escalation. The papers viewed even slow escalation as preferable to 
<Ioing "more of the same," because even if the escalatory course ended in 
the loss of South Vietnam, "our having taken stronger measures would still 








leave us a good deal better off with respect to the confidence and 
willingness to stand firm of the nations in the next line of defense in 
Aaia." This judgment stood in marked contrast to the conclusion of the 

55 

Kay SNIE« 

In commenting, at Mr. Bandy's request, on the paper's discussion of 
graduated escalation (without having the rest of the study), INR reiterated 
its judgment that Hanoi would respond aggressively and that Chinese ground 
units might be introduced into North Vietnam. It also expressed concern 
about the plan’s position against negotiations in the early stages, 
because if ve later agreed to negotiate we would make it appear that we 
were negotiating from weakness and as a result of failure to achieve. 
Hanoi's submission. INR proposed, but never received a response to, still 
another approach: that the US position a strike-force in the South China 
Sea (including some Marines at DaNang) , and occupy some strong-points in 
Laos to safeguard the Mekong. These moves, INR felt, would strengthen the 
OS commitment and threaten escalation "to Increase Hanoi's incentive to 
negotiate on our terms" without setting us irrevocably on an escalatory 


coarse we might not be prepared to carry through. 



55. See IV-28: SNIE 50-2-64 

56. See IV-34: MM-REA-64-236 , "Comment on Draft Analysis of 'Option C* 

November 10, 1964 
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INR's views on the risk of Chinese intervention were based on 
Chinese warnings and evidence of military preparations* 1NR still 
thought that the warnings reflected a generalized commitment not tied 
to*any specific course, but felt the military moves pointed to involve¬ 
ment in air defense* Most ominous hard intelligence was the discovery 
that the Chinese were constructing on a priority basis an airfield at 
Ningming just a few miles from the North Vietnamese border; its location 
made more sense for operations over North Vietnam than over China where 
it simply duplicated the coverage of another field* INS concluded that 
construction of this airfield, taken together with recent deployments of 
Chinese jet fighters to South China and evidence of Sino-North Vietnamese 
air defense cooperation, "strongly suggests" that the Chinese "may be 

preparing to provide air defense for the Ranoi-Raiphong area against 

61 

possible US air attacks*" 

INR's estimate of North Vietnam*s intentions remained much the same 

as in the fall* In late January 1965, INR noted evidence that the North 

Vietnamese were less worried over the imminence of direct attacks, but 

believed that they "view this as a distinct possibility against which 

they have been preparing their defenses since early last spring, while 

making it clear that the prospect of such attacks is not leading them to 

. 62 

alter their plans for South Vietnam*" The rest of the Intelligence 
Community, in a SNIE on February 4,implicitly supported this position* 


61* MM-RFE-64-257, "New Chinese Communist Airfield Near North Vietnam," 

November 28, 1964* See also Special Annex III. 

See IV-36: MM-RFE-65-2 7, "Hanoi Propaganda on US Operations," * 

January 29, 1965 
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Escalation Reconsidered and Approved 

A systematic program of air strikes vas again considered at the 
highest levels as the South Vietnamese military and political situation 
deteriorated further, and particularly after the US made strikes against 
the North on February 7 and 8 in retaliation for Communist attacks on 
Pleiku and several other US installations# Presidential Assistant 
McGeorge Bundy wrote in a memorandum from Saigon for the President on 
February 7 that .'Vithout new US action, defeat appears inevitable*" 
Bundy*s mission recommended a program of "graduated and continuing 
reprisal" as "the most promising course available." Acknowledging that 
the costs in American air losses would be "significant" and that it . 
would he "likely" eventually to require "an extensive and costly effort 
against the whole air defense system" of North Vietnam, the report never¬ 
theless considered the program "cheap" when measured against the costs of 
defeat and "even if it fails to turn the tide—as it may—the value of 

t 

/ 

the effort seems to us to exceed its cost." The Bundy mission speculated 
that the chances for success might be somewhere between 25 and 75 percent. 
The memorandum held that even if it failed, the program would dampen 

t 

criticism that the United States had not done all it could and would 
challenge the sanctuary principle thus helping to deter future Communist 
insurgency. It did not discuss the possible need for US ground forces. 

Although the long-term purpose of the program would be to influence 
the will of the North Vietnamese leaders, the Bundy mission argued that 
the "immediate and critical targets" are in the South—"in the minds of 




f 


the South Vietnamese and in the minds of the Viet Cong cadres.” It 
predicted an immediate increase in optimism among non-ContemnIst Southern¬ 
ers which would offer an opportunity for increasing American leverage 
and which "could well" increase the readiness of Vietnamese factions to 


join in a more effective government. In a memorandum of February 10 f INR 



The INR comments also noted that the report omitted any consideration 


of Chinese Communist reactions. INR cited recent judgments of the Intelli 


gence Community that the Chinese were likely to involve themselves at some 

stage of the escalatory process. INR also pointed out the Intelligence 

Community’s more pessimistic treatment of free world reaction. Bundy’s 

memo considered only briefly the impact on Hanoi’s ,t vlll," and INR's 

comment did not mention its own doubts or those of the Intelligence Com- 

munity regarding the effectiveness of bombing in this regard. 

After the Bundy memo, two more SNIEs were produced on Communist 

reactions to a systematic bombing program. The first Estimate, published 

63 

on February 11, dealt at length vita Soviet reaction, predicting diplo¬ 
matic pressure and military assistance and seeing about an even chance 
that some SA-2 installations would be provided- Hanoi, It was estimated. 


"almost certainly" would not restrain the Viet Cong in the early stages, 
but the chances of a reduction would improve if the US persevered and 

63. See IV-37: SNIE 10-3-65, "Communist Reactions to Possible US Actions 
February 11, 1965 
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inflicted increasing damage on North Vietnam. INR took no footnote to 
this rather optimistic view, which conflicted with both its previous 
stand and the position taken a week later. USIB concluded chat there 
was a "fair chance" that limited numbers of Chinese ground forces 
would be introduced into North Vietnam, but the majority thought that, 
even if the US inflicted "severe damage" on the North, Peking "probably" 
would not send large-scale ground forces. XNR disagreed with this 
statement, believing that the chances were "considerably higher." The 
Estimate said that Peking "might" react to strikes against northern 
North Vietnam with fighters from Chinese bases; continuing to take a 
more alarmist view of Chinese- moves and of the evidence of Sino—DRV 


cooperation, INR felt that China "would probably" do so. 

> 

A supplemental Estimate a week later dealt with the consequences of 
liuited "tit-for-tat" strikes and of a declared, sustained program of 

64 

bombing. There was general agreement that the first course would have 
little effect. On the second course, all participants except INR 
repeated their prediction in the October SNIE that it was more likely 
that Hanoi would make some concession to obtain a respite, without com¬ 
pletely abandoning support for the Viet Cong, than that it would opt for 
increasing the level of warfare. INR disagreed, considering that the 
increase was more likely, and that the "probable" Chinese commitment of its 
fighters to defend major North Vietnamese targets would reinforce Hanoi’s 


persistence, whatever the DS response to the Chinese action. 

64. See IV-38: SNIE 10.3/1-65, "Communist Reactions to Possible US 
Course of Action Against NV," February 18, 1965 





The Estimate also suggested that Hanoi was unlikely to respond 
with a large-scale invasion of South Vietnam and/or Laos, but would 
consider that it was unnecessary and involved too great an expansion of 
the Chinese role and risk of a major destruction in the North, INR, on 
the contrary, predicted that once US attacks on the Hanoi-Haiphong com¬ 
plex destroyed major industrial and military targets, North Vietnam 
would "probably" send its own armed forces "on a large scale" to Laos 

and South Vietnam in the belief that the US either would not meet them 

♦ 

on the ground or could be defeated in a protracted war. Further, INR 
felt that Peking would back Hanoi by introducing limited numbers of 
Chinese ground forces to underline its commitment and prepare for 
further escalation. 

INR continued to highlight the-threatening nature of Peking's state¬ 
ments and to report evidence of military preparations. It interpreted 
repeated Chinese promises of assistance "vith the strong implication of 

direct involvement of their ovn forces" as committing -"their prestige to 

65 " 

a more vigorous response to any future escalation." 


65. See IV-39: IN, "Tough Chinese Communist Posture on Vietnam," 
February 19, 1965 
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V - Trial by Force: March 1965-February 1966 : 

Background : 

During this phase, the Communists increased their conventional mili¬ 
tary strength and operations, while maintaining their primary emphasis on 
guerrilla tactics, whereas the US and the GVN, as they continued the 
counterinsurgency effort, gave increasing priority to conventional opera¬ 
tions. By November 1965, Communist forces were known to include at least 
' five full regiments of the NVA and the presence of two more was con¬ 
firmed during the aonth. Estimates of over-all Communist strength, 
including support forces, increased from 160,000 to roughly 260,000. 

i 

( ARVN forces increased from 246,000 to 302,000 and US forces from 40,000 

personnel acting in an advisory or supporting capacity to 201,000 troops 
engaged in full and independent combat operations. Beginning in Karch 
1965 with limited air strikes against military targets below the 20th 
parallel, the US expanded the scope and nature of its targets to include 
virtually all of North Vietnam, save the enclaves of Hanoi, Haiphong,and 
the Chinese border area as well as certain major industrial targets. By 

the end of this phase, virtually every conventional air and land weapon 

* 

in the US operational inventory was employed on a regular if limited basis. 
The US had suffered over 11,000 casualties and had lost 351 aircraft in 
action. President Johnson had submitted to Congress a budget including 
$10.5 billion for expenditures on Vietnam and an additional $9.1 billion 
of new obligational authority. 





By February 1966 trends in South Vietnam could be interpreted as 
progress or at least as absence of further deterioration, but no indica¬ 
tions pointed either to a military victory or to a negotiated settlement 
satisfactory to the US or the GVN, The new government under Premier Ky 
shoved a capacity for survival but did not gain popular support. 

Evidence accumulated that Communists were suffering considerable casu¬ 
alties and losing control of some areas; but there were no signs of 

qualitative change in the relative potential of each side, 

✓ t 

During this period, the US offered to hold unconditional tallcs with 
North Vietnam in public or in private and with or without a halt of the 
bombing. It made a bombing halt contingent, however, on Hanoi's curtail- 
( ing support for the Viet Cong, and authoritative press comments further 

interpreted US conditions to include a cease-fire in the South, The US 
also offered economic aid to North Vietnam should a negotiated settlement 
be achieved, Hanoi's public position remained that the US must "recognize’ 1 
Hanoi's "Four Points" and unconditionally and permanently halt bombing 
before talks could start. The Communists also held tha't some form of 
recognition of the NLF was a precondition for a settlement of the situation 
If not for talks. 

Regardless of the gap that seemed to exist between the position 
announced by the US aod what was supposed to be the position privately held 
by Hanoi, the US undertook two unilateral pauses in the bombing to dis¬ 
cover what Hanoi's response would be. The first. May 12-18, 1965, followed 
two months of limited air strikes on military Installations up to the 
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20th parallel and preceded the introduction of major US units into 
the South. The second, from December 24, 1965 to January 31, 1966, 
followed seven more months of air strikes throughout much of the DRV 
and the introduction of sizable US and third country forces into the 
South. At the end of this period, the US resumed and then intensified 
the bombing of the North and launched a major effort to create a 
viable social, political, and economic structure in the South. 

The questions during these months were how much intervention by 
US and allied ground forces was necessary, and what were appropriate 
roles for foreign and indigenous forces in pursuit of victory. Top 
US officials responsible for the war faced the additional problem of 
winning 'S/ithin an acceptable time frame." 


During the first half of 1965, the issue of deploying US combat 
troops became paramount, and required appraisal of ARVN’s capabilities. 
At the beginning of the year, the military participants in the Intelli¬ 
gence Community had, as in the past, felt that CIA and INK were not 

. 

giving ARVN its due when they noted its lack of capacity to defeat the 
enemy or reduce his will to continue the war. All agreed, however, that 
ARVN, despite its deficiencies, was still able to meet most VC attacks 
without further US support and to fight veil enough to preserve a stale¬ 
mate . 

In April, all hands recognized that regular NVA units had deployed 
across the northern part of South Vietnam. HACV then became alarmed 



over ARVN's weakness, especiallj after the collapse of several combat 
battalions, and called for 80,000 OS combat troops- It also planned a 
change of assignment, so that the bulk of the ARVN would shift from main 
force warfare to protecting heavily populated fixed targets, while US 
and ARVN elite forces would seek out and destroy the enemy main force in 
the sparsely populated regions of the country, especially inland in the 
mountains• INK now found itself facing a new perspective, and while it 
still recognized that ARVN had weaknesses, it maintained that the balance 
of forces had not shifted sufficiently to make US combat troops necessary. 
Nor did it feel that the enemy would soon have the capacity for sustained 
- large-scale operations, or that he would set up a territorially-based 
government in the Central Highlands, Holding to its earlier view that the 
enemy would persist in his traditional pattern at a rising level of inten¬ 
sity, INK did note that he had started on a new tack, assaulting lines of 
communication. On the other hand, INK did not believe that even a large 
Infusion of American troops and an Intensified bombing campaign would bring 
the war to a satisfactory conclusion as quickly as advocates of this 
policy hoped, INK drew this conclusion from the unconventional nature of 
the conflict, which would prevent US forces from rapidly discovering and 
destroying enemy formations or blocking his capacity to reinforce them. 

At year’s end INK judged the war to be stalemated and observed that 
US forces had played the major role in preventing deterioration. But it 
again noted that these intense American efforts had not brought the war 
closer to a favorable conclusion and had hardly affected Communist 
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capacities for unconventional, guerrilla warfare. Moreover, the success 
of search-and-destroy operations rested on the enemy's willingness to 
stand and fight* In short, the Communists still enjoyed the initiative 
in combat. 

The Communist position on negotiations became, for INR, closely 
linked to US escalation. Before the bombing of the North, INR discerned 
in Communist policy a "soft" probing line, intended at least in part to 
avert escalation; after the bombing began, the Communists wanted to avoid 
negotiations which they would have had to conduct under duress and subject 
to US pressure. INR therefore expected the Communists to respond with 
military pressure—for example, through involvement of Chinese air power— 
to redress the balance before they would renew signals toward negotiation. 

After the announcement of Hanoi's Four Points In April 1965, INR 
scrutinized closely any variations in Hanoi's public statements, looking 
for indications that might suggest how interested in talks North Vietnam 
was. During the bombing pause in May 1965, INR estimated that Hanoi would 
not make concessions toward negotiations though it wanted the pause to 
continue; in general it believed that North Vietnam was interested in open¬ 
ing an exchange without signaling an Interest in compromise. At mid-year, 
INR judged that Hanoi was seriously interested in the possibility of 
bilateral contacts, but would make no concession for a bombing halt, and 
would reject a pause that was coupled with an ultimatum or a demand for 
reciprocity. INR estimated that an unannounced pause, If handled 
carefully, would be the most likely means of opening the way to 
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substantive talks. During the pause at year's end, however, it noted 
only a slight indication of interest on Hanoi's part. 

Estimates of probable Communist reactions to farther intensifica¬ 
tion of the war by the US elicited increasingly intense differences 
of opinion in the Intelligence Community. In line with its past 
estimates, INR was more drastic than other members of the Community 
in drawing conclusions from intelligence on military cooperation between 
China and the DRV and on Chinese war preparations on the Mainland. It 
noted as before both that the increase in Chinese verbal threats had 
the purpose of boosting VC morale and deterring further US troop inputs, 

4 

and that, as these threats became more specific, they also reflected 
a deeper connaitment to aid North Vietnam. The more US air and ground 
efforts grew,' the ©ore strongly INR, with some backing from other 

4 

agencies, felt that additional US intensification of the war would 
raise a very real prospect of China becoming engaged in the air and 
possibly on the ground. INR also judged that Hanoi would not be moved 
toward negotiating by the escalation, but would be more determined to 
fight on. 

While the Intelligence Community as a whole recognized Peking's 
willingness to risk a major conflict with the US to defend its vital 
interests (though these interests were often not specifically defined), 
INR repeatedly found itself more ready than other members to expect 
Chinese entry under specific future contingencies involving Vietnam. 

Being prepared in general to anticipate a strong Chinese reaction in 
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the air, I NR estimated that Peking was most likely to act in response 
to a strike against the Hanoi-ELaiphong complex, and that the resulting 
air encounters could lead to a vider war* By the same token, INR also 
concluded that China would allow its bases to be used by the North 
Vietnamese to defend North Vietnam* In response to a query concerning 
reaction by the Chinese to a strike against their own bases, INR felt 
more strongly than other agencies that China would not moderate its 
•policy but would respond aggressively* 

la one major Estimate in September 1965, INR dissented entirely 
over the question of what would result from a massive attack on the 
Northeast quadrant, assaults on thermal power plants, and follow-up 
armed reconnaissance; INR thought that the Cotuaunists would intensify 
the war, contrary to the majority view that they would incline to nego¬ 
tiate. INR judged that, as a response to pressure of this sort together 
with a US ground build-up, North Vietnam would step up the war in the 
South, while China would provide material support required and introduce 
its own forces in the North to replace North Vietnamese troops as needed* 
The Soviets, however reluctantly, would Increase their aid and their 
political pressure on the US* 

Finally, INR dissented from the view that air attacks which hurt 
North Vietnam's logistical capacity would lead Hanoi to consider negoti¬ 
ations, since It believed that sufficient LOC's would survive to handle 
the needs in the South. In general, INR judged that the bombing was 
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having minimal effects against Communist morale and the capacity of 
the North to make war—that on the contrary, the attacks enabled Hanoi 
to increase controls* exploit nationalist feeling, and mobilize the 
populace more effectively. 

The US Joins the Ground War 


IKR*s assessment of Communist strength and capabilities at the 



At the same time, INR could find no evidence that the VC were 
weakening: "every indication we can glean,..suggests that their [the 
VC] determination to continue the war...is increasing, not decreasing." 



2. See V-l: HM-RFE“65-86, “Evaluation of Evidence of Viet Cong 
1 Re groupment North, March 25, 1965 
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Hor could INH. attribute to intensified air attacks the overall lull 
in Communist armed attacks suggested by HACV statistics and-it pointed 


to the parallel "sharp acceleration in VC terrorist and sabotage 

3 

activities." 


By April, all Washington intelligence agencies agreed that the 


Communist build-up in South Vietnam's northern provinces included NVA 



contrast, Secretary McHamara's report on the April Honolulu Conference 
argued that recent weeks had seen "a somewhat favorable change in the 
overall situation as the result of air attacks on the DRV," However, 
success on the ground being essential if favorable results were to be 
achieved "within an acceptable time frame," the report proposed the 


introduction of 80,000 OS and other allied troops in addition to OS 



3. See V-2: IH, "South Vietnam—A Lull in Armed Attacks?" Apr. 24, 1965 
NOTE: This apparent lull turned out to be primarily the product of 

a change HACV made in its reporting definitions in October 1964, 
which was not known in Washington until January 1966. 
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By June no decision regarding further OS troop deployment had 

been reached, and HACV was reporting a serious "gap" between eneay and 

allied forces. This "gap" appeared primarily in combat effectiveness 

rather than in numbers, and reflected increased ARVN casualties and 

desertions, and delays in the recruitment and training of the eleven 

new ARVN battalions scheduled to meet rising enemy strength. MACV 

6 

again proposed that the gap be filled with US troops. IHR concurred 
with HACV’s assessment of ARVN weaknesses and VC strength, but did not 
find in them a recent or radical shift in the overall balance of forces. 

Hore important, INR disagreed with KACV'a implication that the war effort 
might collapse completely if OS forces were not deployed. It also doubted 
that the advantages of deploying US forces would necessarily outweigh 
the disadvantages that would result if the OS assumed greater responsibility 

7 

for the war. 

INR also requested that KACV clarify the divergence between its views 

cited above and the tenor of a simultaneous HACV weekly military report 

** 8 

which placed the build-up in ARVN forces slightly ahead of schedule. 

MACV replied that five ARVN battalions had been lost on the battlefield in 
the preceding three weeks and that casualties and desertions had forced a 
moratorium on the formation of new battalions until losses in existing 
units had been replaced. A following FLASH cable reported the loss of 
another battalion and the development of a critical situation in the 

6. COKUS MACV cable 19118, 07335Z, June 7, 1965 

7. MM-RFE 65-10/1-2, "Comments on COMUSMACV Recommendations," June 8, 

1965 

Deptel 287.3, June 11, 1965 
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Doug Xoai area that would possibly require, in MACV f a view, the inter¬ 
vention of two US airborne battalions heretofore assigned to base 
security, MACV judged that the RVNA? forces could not stand up to the 
Coiuniat offensive without substantial US conbat support on the 
ground, and renewed its previous request for an additional two Marine 
battalions, a CS airmobile division, a R0£ division, tactical air units, 

i 

and the necessary command and logistic supporting forces, totaling 
over 80,000 troops, 

A more important element in MACV's concept vaa that two wars nov 
existed. In addition to the continuing security threat to the local 
population from VC terrorist and.guerrilla activities, there vaa now an 
additional threat to the country as a vhole from the Communists' expand¬ 
ing conventional effort. The terror-goerrilla threat could be met 
effectively only by the South Vietnamese themselves, but, MACV argued, 
the conventional effort required that the OS play a role because ASVN 
could not manage it alone. MACV pointed out that the ARVN had recently 

reinforced the aoimt&inous Kontua area against the VC uain force^ leaving 

✓ 

the heavily populated coast area3 unguarded. MACV further speculated 
that the VC might hope to seize the Kontum plateau and establish a govern¬ 
ment and territorial entity which would be recognized "from China to 
Cambodia." 

Until now, US policy had rested on the concept that the AB.VH would 
engage enemy •fn force units and that local paramilitary forces woald 

provide security to hamlets. MACV now proposed a new approach, assign¬ 
ing the bulk, of the regular South Vietnamese army to protect 


a I 

i • v—*!»>•’.•' * 

/ i ,r 
f * 
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heavily—populated fixed targets along the coast, around Saigon, and in 
the Delta, while DS forces and elite AB.VH elements would engage in 
gejirch—aud-'destroy operations against hard-core VC units* These 
operations would be conducted in the scarcely-populated areas where 
massive US weaponry would be less likely to endanger.civilians. 

INS. expressed its reservations over MACV's assessment and its 
concept alike. "Ve continue to see room for the possibility that the 
South Vietnamese forces still possess a greater degree of resistance 
and staying power than is suggested by the KACV messages." Although 
it recognized that for planning one had to take into account the most 
unfavorable contingencies, and that in fact the VC had Improved their 
capabilities in firepower, strength, and. organiration, nonetheless: 

"Even if there should be a massive infusion of PAVN forces, the Com¬ 
munists would still require some time to develop within South Vietnam 
the logistic capability that would enable them to sustain large-scale 
operations," Thus, "it is premature to assume that the Communists 
have abandoned the pattern of a relatively low but periodically peaking 
level of attacks accompanied by a high and generally rising level of 

terrorism, harassment, and sabotage." 

As for the Kootora-Pleiku area, "there is clearly a serious threat 
that the Communists will mount a major assault in this area, [but] it 




9. CQHUSMACV 20055, June 13, 1965, and Saigon 4074 and 4265. MACV's 
full request for troops was not met, but Secretary McNamara 
announced on June 16 the decision to increase OS strength by some 
16 to 21,000 troops. 
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does not necessarily follow that they will do so with the intention of 
establishing a fixed and announced territorial base for a Front govern¬ 
ment.” The advantages to the VC of so doing would be minimal. Even 
more important, it was by no means certain that US forces would in fact 
be able to engage Communist main force units in this area. "The terrain 
in the highlands, despite HACV's contention that it offers fever diffi¬ 
culties than other areas, does provide the Communists a substantial 
opportunity to maneuver, disperse, or simply hide for extended periods 
of time....We cannot assume that the Consmunists, faced with forces 
superior to ARVN, will respond with large-scale or multiple company or 
battalion operations which are more easily 1 fixed' by intelligence and 
more vulnerable to air, strikes,” 

Thus, INR concluded, "there is unlikely to be a major change in 
the nature of the warfare conducted by the Communists... ,We also believe 
that the MACV proposals fail to address themselves to the possibilities 
that still remain for improving the deployment strength, and tactical 
capabilities of ARVN and the paramilitary forces, whose central role 

must remain more than a facade if we are to avoid over-reliance on the 

10 

US role with all the political consequences that this would entail,” 

In early July, the US began the build-up of its combat forces in 
South Vietnam which had been announced in mid-Jane. INR concurred with 
an FE/VN memo that the prevailing confidence between US advisers and 
their counterparts would probably avert serious repercussions from the 


10. See V-3: MM-RFE, "MACV's Proposals for Deployment of DS Forces 
in South Vietnam," June 25, 1965 
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build-up, but that attempts to establish unilateral US controls over the 

GVN military establishment or the GVN would be catastrophic, and that 

disillusionment with the US would probably increase should the war 

11 

drag on indefinitely. 

As for the Communist intentions, INR noted the larger scale of 

the VC effort in the current monsoon offensive bat believed the overall 

picture did not suggest that the VC f s investment in "multibattalion 

attacks" was "a crucial one from which they necessarily anticipate a 

decisive pay-off' in the near future. In contrast to HACV'a view, INR 

found "little in their pattern of activities compared with previous 

years to suggest that their current campaign, although an active one, is 

intended to be decisive." Thus, the VC still did not believe "that if 

political victory does not come soon it will never come at all," and 

they "could well conclude that they have a substantial cushion for some 

12 

time to come." 

Nor did the pattern of VC activities suggest that they were moving 
into the so-called "third phase" of warfare as defined by General Giap, 
or had the capacity to do so. Rather, at a "time when the impact of 
substantial US ground reinforcements is only beginning to be felt, it 
must be clear to the Communists that any prospects they may have had for 
a total military victory in South Vietnam have diminished, possibly to 
the point of disappearance. Under these circumstances, we cannot see 

11. MM-RFE-65-185, "Impact in South Vietnam of Substantial Increase in 

Deployment of US Forces," July 13, 1965 

12. See V-4: RH, RFE-28, "Viet Cong Expectations—Victory in 1965?" 

July 15, 1965 
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the* resorting to a strategy that would substantially increase their 
vulnerability to US power, except as an act of desperation...for 

* t 

immediate negotiating purposes. We believe that they are still far 

from such a point of desperation, that they still see themselves as 

in a position of strength—derived from the weakness and instability 

of the GYN as well as their own significant still unutilized forces." 

Thus, "the VC will continue to employ guerrilla tactics with only 

intermittent recourse to spectacular, multi-battalion attacks against 

13 

major JlRVN targets." 

INR did note, however, that recent Communist operations against 
GVN lines of transportation and communications suggested an effort to 
bring the war home to the hitherto relatively secure but politically 
volatile urban population, and that such a campaign might foreshadow 

'14 

a political and subversive effort in the cities. While not yet as 
capable as the Buddhists in producing urban disturbances, the VC could 

nonetheless be expected to turn increasing attention in this direction. 

* 

The NLF demonstrated.it* intentions along these lines in October when 
it announced a "Month of Hatred" for the US, to include a general strike 
axd anti-US demonstrations in the cities. INR believed that the effort 

would not produce much response and that, by putting their prestige 

* 

behind the effort, "the Communists have made a major miscalculation" 

13. See V-5: HM-RFE-65-192, "Giap’a Third Phase in South Vietnam?" 

July 23, 1965 

14. See ibid and V-6, IN, "Viet Cong Strategy Hay Mm at Disrupting 

Urban Centers," July 30, 1965. 
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regarding their strength and the mood in the cities. In fact, 
the Communist appeal went almost unnoticed. 

When an extended bombing pause was being considered on the eve 
of Christmas and Tet holidays, INR reviewed the situation and made 
two fundamental judgments; first, **we see as yet no prospect for a 
qualitative change in the situation necessary to provide us with 
victory. Instead, what the six months of massive US troop deployment 
and heavy US air strikes seem to have obtained is a stalemate, albeit 
at higher levels of violence on both sides than had earlier character¬ 
ized the war"; second, !l ve are impressed by the degree to which the 
situation in South Vietnam remains highly localized and resists accur¬ 
ate country-wide generalization...we find that widely scattered assets 
still offer promise of offsetting the stagnation and ineffectiveness 
that beset Saigon. We remain concerned about the intelligence gaps, 

both qualitative and quantitative, that wake definitive statements 

16 


about any particular facet virtually impossible," 

Specifically, INR attributed the new momentum of the war to US 
intervention, which had on the one hand denied the Communists the vic¬ 


tories they had previously enjoyed over the ARVN, but on the other 
stimulated them to new levels of activity so that they retained both 
the initiative and the ability to increase the size and number of their 
attacks. ARVN morale had improved but desertions had increased; the 



15. See V-7: RFE-45, "The 'Month of Hatred f in Vietnam and the Berkeley 

Teach-In," October 14, 1965 


16. See V-8: Cover memo from Hr. Hughes to the Secretary over REE-53, 
December 21, 1965 
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GVN had accepted the key importance of pacification, but continued to 

show no significant progress in implements ting it. Communist forces 

had suffered heavy losses and morale had been strained; but Communist 

strength had increased and morale had not affected performance on the 

battlefield, Whatever hopes the Viet Cong leaders may have had for an 

early military victory had been shattered, but they remained determined 

to pursue the war "even at the cost of further escalation both there and 

17 

in the "North. The Intelligence Community also agreed that, despite 

the assault on the infiltration routes and possibly higher losses, 

Viet Cong capabilities had not been significantly impaired. A SNIE 

predicted that the Communists could double their forces during the costing 

year, and even should they then increase their operations five-fold, they 

18 

would still be able to supply their forces. 

On the recurring issue of VC use of Cambodian territory, INR main- 

its position that "although the Communists continue to infiltrate 

personnel and supplies from Cambodia, as well as to use the Cambodian 

border for sanctuary, they do so on a limited basis and without the 

19 

support of central government authorities in Phnom Penh." INR agreed 
that the RJKG was not making strenuous efforts to control VC activities, 
but noted that there was no evidence of official collusion; and a DSIB 


17. 



19. 


See V-9: RFE-53, "The Balance Sheet in South Vietnam," Dec. 21, 1965 


SNIE 10-12-65, December 10, 




See V-10: RPE-50, "Recent Intelligence on Viet Cong Use of Cambodian 

Territory," December 2, 1965 
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study in November 1965 held that Cambodia was far less important as a 
source of men and supplies than was procurement within South Vietnam. 

Prospects for Peace 

A - Spring, 1965 ; As the program of continued strikes against 

the North began, INR attempted to determine the prevailing Coamunist 

attitude toward a negotiated settlement. There was a difference between 

the Chinese and North Vietnamese positions in that the former would 

20 

reject negotiations per se , but the latter had left the door open. 

Further, INR pointed out, contrary to public impression and even some 

US official statements, neither Hanoi nor Peking had specifically made 

21 

a US withdrawal a pre-condition for negotiations. There were tenuous 

indications that both might be willing to discuss Vietnam indirectly in 

the contert of a conference on Laos or Cambodia, and even for the Chinese 

a halt in the bombing was the only pre-condition for talks, with perhaps 

22 

no more than prior agreement in principle on eventual US withdrawal. 

In late March, INR tried to deduce from the attitudes of Asian 
Communists toward the bombing program, what their posture was likely to 
be toward negotiations in the future. It found that there had prevailed 
during January, when talk of escalation had filled the air, a "soft” 

20. IN, "Possible Hanoi-Peiping Difference on Negotiations about Vietnam, 1 * 

March 4, 1965 

21. MM-KFE-65-75, "Asian Cocnaunists Do Kot Make US Withdrawal a Precondi¬ 

tion for Negotiations on Vietnam," March 12, 1965 

* * . ♦ 

22. MM-RFE-65-93, "Chou En-lai and a Cambodian Conference," March 26, 1965 
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phase in which Hanoi’appeared receptive to talks, if not compromise, 
followed by a hardening, first on the part of Peking, after the initial 
retaliatory strikes on February 7 and 8, 1965, and then by Hanoi in 
March. The Coraunist stance, INR thought, could be explained as fol¬ 
lows: "First, it was evident in the fall of 1964 that the Viet Cong 
could not achieve a total victory in the immediate future, certainly 
not before the US could embark on its long-discussed program of escala¬ 
tion. ...barring a sudden change, as of December no combination [of 
events].. .promised to collapse the GVN and expel US forces from South 
Vietnam, at least not for some time to come. .. .Second, the long-signalled 
US threat of escalation remained an active one that could materialize 
in the very near future." The paper stated that if the Asian Communists 
had made these overtures in order to probe US interest in talks (as the 
paper implicitly suggested was the case) , then Washington’s failure to 
respond would probably have been interpreted as a deliberate rebuff, not 
3 imply as a failure of c ommu nication. 

With the onset of continuous bombing on March 2,,*Hanoi as well as 
Peking rejected all contact in order not to appear willing to negotiate 
under duress. More important, LKR suggested, Hanoi and Peking might have 
concluded that, "regardless of what hints of American interest in negoti¬ 
ations come to light, we (the US] are not willing to settle for anything 
remotely acceptable to the Asian Communists and are instead determined to 
gamble on our escalation as forcing acceptance of our terms, even if that 
escalation risks another Korean war." 
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The Asian Communist states, I NR then felt, would supply deterrent 

pressure through the threat of escalation. This would moat likely 

take some form of selective Chinese military involvement, probably 

active air support for North Vietnam. Only after such a response would 

political signals again come from Hanoi or Peking. If Hanoi was faced 

with the choice of the irrevocable loss of the South through concession 

to US demands or dependence on Peking, INR believed that it would 

23 

probably invite in the Chinese. 

Pham Van Dong's Four Points of April 1965 comprised severe 

demands, but appeared to INR to represent a change, albeit minor, in 

Hanoi's position, insofar as the statement indicated that talks would 

be possible, INR believed that Dong’s announcement probably reflected 

concern over the international effects of Hanoi’s intransigence but 

that it also may have been intended as a probe of President Johnson's 

offer of unconditional negotiations in his Johns Hopkins address of 
24 

April 7. As long as the bombing continued, INR asserted, considera¬ 
tions of face would most likely stop Ha noi from taking the initiative 
for tallcs or accepting a conference on Vietnam, but the North might 
agree to private talks if they were kept secret, or to informal dis¬ 
cussions in the context of a conference on Laos or Cambodia. 

If we halted our attacks and proposed talks on the basis of reciprocity 


23. See V-ll: Whiting memo, "Asian Communist Reactions to US Escala¬ 

tion in Vietnam,” March 20, 1965 

24. See V-12: IN, "Hanoi Lays Down ’Basis’ for Vietnam Talks," 

April 23, 1965 
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in Che South, Hanoi might try to determine whether negotiations would 

lead to a role for the NLF in the GVN, but would not halt supplies to 

25 

the Viet Coag or withdraw their cadre. 

In the South, INR noted, the Buddhists had favored a continued war 

effort over negotiations, Chough Tam Chau and Tri Quang made ambiguous 

26 

statements which appeared to support a negotiated settlement. Should 
the Buddhists veer toward negotiations, INR judged, the ambivalence 
within the South Vietnamese Army over Che Buddhist-Catholic conflict 
would probably be resolved against the Buddhists. The GVN itself had 
consistently refused to negotiate with the NLF and had refused to negoti¬ 
ate at all before the Communists withdrew armed units and cadre. But 
what views, if any, it held on timing or modalities for negotiations were 
not known. Th« GVN recognized that a stronger military effort against 
the Viet Cong was essential to support negotiations, but it was not clear 
whether the GVN would negotiate only after a Coraunist military defeat 
or would settle for something short of this. In any event, there had 

been little evidence of defeatism during the past year among either the 

27 

government or the public. 


25. See V-13: MH-RFE-65-123, "Negotiating Under Pressure—Hanoi's 

Position," April 23, 1965 

» 

26. IN, "The Buddhist Position on Negotiations by Vietnam." Februarv 24 

1965 7 

27. See V-14; RFE-23, "Vietnamese Positions on a Negotiated Settlement," 

Hay 18, 1965 
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On May 12, 1965, Che United States informed Hanoi that it would 
suspend the bombing for one week, and called for a reciprocal de-escalation 
of Viet Cong action in the South, Reconnaissance 

not curtailed, but the air strikes over the North were suspended until 
May 19. INR did not observe significant changes in the pattern of Com¬ 
munist activities in South Vietnam or hopeful signs of response from 
Hanoi during the brief pause which ended on May 18. Information later 
.received-led INR to believe, in retrospect, that an approach of Mai Van Bo 
to French officials in Paris on May 18 had been more than a gesture Co 



gain extension of an unreciprocated pause and that it may have been an 

attempt to probe the OS position. INR estimated, however, that Hanoi was 

not anxious fo r ne gotiations and would not make significant concessions 

to obtain themJ^ Similarly, when Kosygin suggested to Ambassador Harriaan 

in July that the US make some counterproposal to Pham Van Dong's Four 

Points, INR suggested that Hanoi "may have some interest in opening an 

exchange" although it had not yet signalled its purpose or its possible 

29 

compromise position. 

B - S'^^r and Pall : After the US resumed bombing and built up 
combat troops in July, INR concluded that Hanoi had in the preceding half 
year several times shown interest and was now seriously weighing the possi¬ 
bilities of negotiations. INR felt that Hanoi would prefer bilateral 




29 RSB-HM. "Kosygin's Suggestion of an American Counterproposal to the 
Four Points," July 24 , 1965 , SECRET/EXDIS 
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talks and that third party channels probably would not work. Hanoi 
probably had no solitary preconditions for discussions—perhajp* for 
private contact not even a boating halt would be necessary—but it 
appeared adamant'about having fro* the US some for* of prior recognition 
of.the Four Points. Hanoi would also insist that the DS recognize the 
NLF at some point as something »ore than Hanoi's agent. Hanoi was proba¬ 
bly prepared for further US escalation but would prefer if possible to 
divert it; thus, Hanoi "may be receptive to counter-proposals now and 
should become more so as the full application of US power nears but 
before it becomes so heavy as to require overt Chinese involvement." 

INR considered Hanoi to be free of any entanglements with either Moscow 
or Peiping which would complicate bilateral negotiations, but that Hanoi 
had some need to respond to the interests of the NLF and in any case 

could not sell out or appear anxious to negotiate simply because of US 
30 

strikes. 

On August 31, Pham Van Dong reiterated his "Four Point" formula with 
minor modifications. These and subsequent adjustments over the following 
two years provided clues for a continuing analysis of Hanoi's attitude 
toward negotiations. INR produced a considerable volume of analysis of 
these minor but potentially significant shifts, concentrating on three 
major variables: elements of flexibility in the Four Points, the extent 
and timing of "recognition" of the Four Points, and the role contemplated 
for the NLF. Although these issues persisted, North Vietnam varied the 



30. See V-15: RFE-29, "North Vietna* and Negotiations," July 28, 1965 
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manner in which the/ were presented, and INR maintained comprehensive 

coverage for content and for indications of Hanoi’s general intent. 

For example, Dong’s reference on August 31 to the Four Points as the 

’’only** basis for settlement, indicated a hardening which might have been 

31 

motivated by a desire to reassure the Chinese. The next month an 

official statement from Hanoi went even farther in demanding formal US 

acceptance of the Four Points before a settlement could so mach as be 

32 

considered. 

IHR also identified and weighed the factors that influenced Hanoi’s 
attitude toward negotiations and its possible responses to another bomb- 

9 

ing pause. The most important influence on Hanoi’s attitude was the bombing 
itself and concern to avoid any appearance of capitulation. Hanoi was 

t 

apparently convinced that it could survive US attacks and extract a higher 
price for settlement as a result of them. Hanoi may have also believed 

that the US offer of unconditional talks was mainly propaganda, especially 

* 

since the US continued to iarply the need for reciprocity, and that the 

33 

US was not interested in compromise. 

In sum, INR believed that Hanoi would make no concessions before the 
bombing halted and would give no quid pro quo for a halt. It would 

31. IN, ’’negotiations: Hanoi Seems Hard but Peking Seems Worried,” 

September 3, 1965 

32. IN, ’’Hanoi Formally Outlines Highly Inflexible Negotiating Stance,” 

September 24, 1965 

33. See V-16: RFS-HM, ’’Hanoi' s Responses to US Political Initiatives,” 

October 8, 1965 
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also reject or ignore a bombing pause based on reciprocity or one coapled 
vith an explicit ultimatum. Even an unannounced pause would not quickly 
produce any response, but after a veek or tvo, particularly if pressed 
by Moscov and neutral governments, Hanoi would feel compelled to respond 
in some fashion. US actions In the interim would be crucial since sus¬ 
picion of US motives or willingness to compromise would weaken elements 
in Hanoi that favored negotiations; but if the US played its cards "just 

right," there would be "a fair chance that Hanoi's official response 

34 

would contain encouraging as well as inflexible aspects." 

INR believed that private probes would find,Hanoi slightly *ore 

flexible, though its purpose might be merely to entangle the US so as to 

defer or prevent a resumption of the bombing. If, however, our objectives 

at this stage were no more than to engage Hanoi in negotiations 'Vith 

substantive concessions to be extracted only later under the implicit 

threat of resumed attacks, there would be a good chance that it would 

mesh sufficiently vith DRV objectives to permit some progress in this 
' 34 

direction." 

C - Vinter: The Long Wait : On Christmas Eve, 1965, the US suspended 
8trikes against North Vietnam as part of the Christmas truce. When ground 
actions resumed on the 26th, the bombing pause continued and remained in 
effect until January 31, 1966. During this pause, 

bombing continued in Laos along the DRV border and reconnais¬ 
sance continued over all of North Vietnam at tvice the rate of sorties in 
previous months. 



34. See V-17: RFE-HM, "Possible DRV Responses to a Pause," October 8, 1965 
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On December 29, the US passed a message to Hanoi which pointed out . 
that the bombing haul been suspended since the 24th, and expressed the 
hope that the suspension could be extended beyond the new year in the 
absence of a "major provocation." Moreover, the message added, the 
"possibility" of a further "suspension" would be enhanced if the DRV 
would now "reciprocate" by making "a serious contribution toward peace," 
IHR did not have access to this message or to those who dealt with 
the ensuing contacts between representatives of the US and DRV for nearly 
a month, so that it was impossible for INR to judge Hanoi's reactions in 
the context of the terms to which it was reacting. Nevertheless, INR 
kept up a running analysis of Hanoi's public reactions on almost a daily 

basis. 

On January 3, a Khm Dan article confirmed Hanoi's negative reaction, 
though it reverted to the formula that the Four Points were the "most 
correct" rather than "the. only" basis for negotiation. Throughout the 
pause, INR suggested that Hanoi, though "genuinely suspicious" of US 
motives, had not completely closed the door on the possibility of negoti¬ 
ations. It speculated that the North Vietnamese Charge's demarche to 
Souvanna Phouma in Vientiane on January 19 constituted a genuine diplo 

matic effort to respond" to the pause and that "Hanoi may consider it has 

35 

returned the ball to our court." 

INR could not find any difference in the pattern of Viet Cong activity 
before and during the pause. Although no NVA units had apparently been 

35. See V-18: RFE-HM, "Credibility of Hanoi *'Responding 1 Through 
Souvanna," January 19, 1966, SECRET 
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engaged in attacks since November, the overall level of activity during 

January was somewhat higher than in 1965 and there was evidence to suggest 

that Intensified attacks could be expected in the immediate post-Tet 
36 

period. In any event, INR interpreted the inaction of NVA units as 

evidence only that Hanoi did not wish to close the door to negotiations 

rather than as evidence that any decision in favor of negotiations and 

37 

de-escalation night have been wade. 

On January 26, several days after Secretary Rusk had stated publicly 
that no positive response had yet been received from Hanoi, INR reviewed 
the factors which Blight inhibit Hanoi from engaging in negotiations— 
beyond the commonly alleged argument that Hanoi still thought it could 
win a straight military victory. Besides having a strong distrust of 
negotiations per se , Hanoi would be inhibited by what it considered 
American violations of the 1954 Geneva Accords; the political posture and 

morale of the VC would be of prime concern and the effect of negotiations 

% 

on them would have to be prepared for carefully; the negative position 
of the Chinese, who provided the ultimate guarantee of Hanoi's survival, 
could not be rejected out of hand; and, finally, Hanoi might be unable to 
envisage any acceptable compromise in the context of the existing US public 


36. See V-19: RPE-4, "Patterns of Communist Activity in South Vietnam 
Before and After the Pause, M January 26, 1966; also V-20, RFE-HH, 
"UPI Story on Level of Viet Cong Military Activities," February 2, 
1966 


37. See V-21: RFE-3, "Why Is Hanoi Reluctant to Negotiate?" January 26, 
1966 
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position. This set of problems, indeed, sight make the issue so coupler 

for Hanoi that—while a negative decision had clearly not been Bade— 

38 

a positive decision sight prove impossible. 

On the same day, INR was asked to review the record of contacts 
and communications between representatives of the US and DRV. INR con¬ 
cluded that Hanoi was neither sincerely interested in negotiations nor 
attempting to entangle us in an indefinite and unreciprocated pause. 

It was more likely, rather, that Hanoi remained undecided as to how to 
respond to the US terms. Given the inhibiting factors cited above, INR 
could not conclude with confidence that more time would clarify Hanoi's 
position, "but we find the case sufficiently ambiguous to argue for such 
attempts at clarification before we decide to resume the bombing which, 

we believe, will cloae off for a considerable time to come any opportunity 

39 

for continuing political probes." Two days later, however, when Hanoi 

released Ho's highly negative letter written to the Ccammist chiefs of 

state, INR interpreted it as "an effort to erplain Hanoi's failure to 

respond favorably to US overtures," and speculated that it might have been 

40 

written in anticipation of the end of the pause. 



38. Id. 

39. Informal RFE memo, "Hanoi's Political Response to our Pause," 
January 26, 1966 TOP SECRET 

See V-22: IN-61, "Ho Chi Hinh Letter Explains Hanoi's Stand on 

Negotiations," January 28, 1966 
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Communist Military Reactions to Bobbing Escalation, Actual and 
Estimated—Spring 1965 : 

INR closely monitored Communist verbal and Military reactions to 
the bombing program, talcing, as before, a concerned view of Chinese 
moves. A memorandum of March 20 reasoned, as noted above, that the Com¬ 
munists were unlikely to negotiate before redressing the military 
situation, and that the Initial Communist reaction ‘‘most likely will be 
in the air." Since the purpose would be largely political, the act 
would entail a "visible, physical Chinese involvement," as "volunteers" 
at airfields, with MIG squadrons as "volunteer" units, the shadowing of 
American attack aircraft from Chinese bases, or even engagement of US 
planes in defense of the Hanoi-Haiphong complex. The paper concluded 

that it was "unlikely that Peiping would absent itself.. .once our attacks 

41 

threaten vital targets in North Vietnam." 

The concern of the Chinese was reflected in their response to an 
appeal from the NLP on March 23, 1965, for assistance and to its threat 
to call for foreign manpower; Peking pledged to send Its own men to fight 
with the South Vietnamese whenever they were wanted. INR saw this 
unprecedented Chinese commitment not only as an effort to boost Viet Cong 
morale and an attempt to deter further inputs of US combat forces, but also 
as a deepening of Peking's commitment to the war which brought it "closer 

f 

to the point of no return In its obligation to support Hanoi should US 


41. See V-ll: "Asian Communist Reactions to U.S. Escalation in Vietnam, 
March 20, 1965 SECRET 
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42 

escalation persist. I NR continued to comment on Chinese military 
preparations which appeared related to possible involvement in the war, 
at least in North Vietnam. At the same time, INR reported North Vietnamese 
efforts to prepare its populace for full-scale war, for the deployment of 
forces South, and for the possible arrival of Chinese or other foreign 
personnel* 



INR said that "the more specific those statements are the more difficult 

it will be not to back them up with deeds" if tl*e United States is not 
- 43 

deterred* Unlike other observers, INR did not think that a lull at 

this time in Chinese political agitation indicated reduced alarm, but 

wrote on April 23 that the lull could be intended to conceal Chinese 

•44 

intentions in order to forestall pre-emptive US action* 



42* See V-23: IN, M Peiping Promptly Endorses Viet Cong Statement, 
Expresses Readiness to Send Hen," March 26, 1965 

43* See V-24: HH-REE-65-102, "The Threat of Foreign Volunteers to Aid 
the Viet Cong," April 6, 1965 

44. See V-25: IN, "Peiping 1 s Domestic Handling of the Vietnam Crisis, 
April 23, 1965 
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of Kay 5 noted Chinese preparations for at least limited conflict and 
concluded that if their "vital security interests" (not defined) in the 
area were-threatened, the Chinese would be prepared "to risk" a major 


conflict with the United States. 

Responding to concern that the^Chinese might intercept US missions 
over the DRV, a SNIE of April 28 discussed possible Communist reactions 
to non-nuclear air strikes on Chinese territory. Participants other 
than INR estimated that there was "almost an even chance" that Peking 
would break off the air battle and make political move* designed to - dis¬ 
suade the US from continuing its bombings of" North Vietnam at some 
point as the attack* on Chinese bases rose in intensity. "On balance," 
howeyer, the SNIE held it "somewhat more likely" that the Chinese would 
make a major military response. INR, in a footnote, asserted that the 
aggressive Chinese course was "much more likely" and that it would come 

very soon after any continuation of US retaliatory strikes "if not 

46 

immediately" after the initial strike. 

During this period, INR continually assessed the effects of the 

bombings on North Vietnam itself. It concluded that the strikes had hot 

* 

45* See V-26: USLB Keiao, "Recent Indications of Coamrunist Intentions in 
South Vietnaa," April 9, 1965 

46. See V-27: SNIE 10-5-65, "Cogntuniet Reactions to Certain US Action," 
April 28, 1965 
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significantly harmed popular morale and that the regime, by increasing 
its controls and exploiting nationalism, stay have been able to mobilize 
the populace wore fully than heretofore* The cost to the economy, even 

t 

of increasing military support for the Viet Cong, was judged to be 
47 

minimal. 

With the discovery that the Russians had provided eight IL-28 f s to 

4 

Phuc Yen air base as well as SAM’s and MiG’s w ith Soviet advisers, con¬ 
cern arose that Moscow might be planning to send more offensive weapons, 

notably offensive missiles like the ones Khrushchev had.sent to Cuba* 

« 

Without being certain about Moscow's intent, INR leaned toward the view 

that the Russians meant their action as a warning that further escalation 

risked counterstrikes against targets in the South or US carriers* But, 

in assessing reactions to a single night-time B-52 raid on Phuc Yen and 

SAM sites near Hanoi, IHR, on the assumption that the US would give a 

public explanation and make no other change in the air war, foresaw "no 

significant Communist response," such as Chinese air or ground intervention 

48 

or Soviet counter-moves elsewhere* 

When the Intelligence Community was asked shortly thereafter to con¬ 
sider the consequences of a broader action aimed at destroying all fighter 
aircraft as veil as the IL-28's and SAM sites, it concluded that the 

—i—— • — — | ■ ■ ■ | j - i r _ - - - i i i ____ _ ______ __ — _ n — — —| m - — m 

47* See V-28: IN, "Reactions in North Vietnam to US Strikes," Hay 3, 1965; 
also V-29: IN, "The Effects of the Bombings of North Vietnam," 

June 29, 1965 

48, See V-30: HM-RFE-65-158, "Consequences of US Strike Against IL-28*s 

and SAM’s Near Hanoi," May 27, 1965 
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action would not evoke any conciliatory response fro© Hanoi—only Air 

Force Intelligence thought the attacks would "markedly enhance" the odds 

on the DRV staking conciliatory gestures. INR pointed out that, in 

this SNIE, the Intelligence Comiaunlty as a whole now hah come around to 

its view that Hanoi was willing to undergo considerable punishment in the 

North as a price for intensifying the struggle in the South. When the 

SNIE~estiaated that Peking would not allow its bases to be used to defend 

North Vietnam, INR again dissented in a footnote, arguing that the 

assumed US strikes "probably" would evoke the employment of Chinese 

49 

fighters over the North from bases in China. The Estimate concluded 
that Moscow "probably" would extend its new commitments to Hanoi and 
make up for the losses in materiel, with the possible exception of the 
IL-2S 1 s. 

Summer, 1965: Co era unist Reactions to Air/Ground Escalation and 
Disputed Estimates : 

The deployment of two US marine combat battalions in May and the 
publicized participation of US advisers in combat provejped renewed threats 
from Vietnamese Communists that they would increase attacks in the South. 
Since March, the presence in the South of regular NVA units had been known, 
but of course was not acknowledged by the Communists. On June 1, INR 
noted Peking 1 s implicit suggestion that North Vietnamese forces might 
invade the South. INR concluded that, although Hanoi probably viewed a 

s' 

massive, quick strike southward as neither necessary nor advantageous, 
the action was a distinct possibility for the future. 

49. See V-31: SNIE 10-6-65, "Probable Communist Reactions to Certain OS 
Actions," June 2, 1965 




As Che American controversy over large-scale and direct OS involve¬ 
ment deepened, INR reiterated its estimate, that "at a time of its own 
choosing—when the prospect of tactical success is best or when the need 
to demonstrate support is greatest—Peking will enter the air over North 
Vietnam from Chinese bases against American planes." Recalling the 
general view that the prospect of large-scale attacks deterred Peking, 
the-INR memorandum of June 24 declared: "Now, however, ve must ask 
whether our increase in troops and geographical spread of air strikes 

do not make the prospect of our greater attacks so imminent...as to 

50 

eliminate the deterrence factor altogether." At the very least, the 

increase in direct US involvement would impel Hanoi to build up its forces 

in the South rapidly, with guarantees from China of materiel and back-up 
manpower deeacd necessary* 

A SNIE of July 23 considered the intensified ground war and 

responded to a request that it evaluate a proposal to extend air strikes 

into the Hanoi-Haiphong area and along communication lines to China. It 

concluded (Air Force dissenting) that this bombing program would not 

significantly injure the ability of the VC to persevere, nor would it 

persuade Hanoi that the price of persisting was unacceptably high. Most 

/ 

participants did, however, estimate that a prolonged curtailment of sup¬ 
plies, including POL, from the North might lead the DRV to consider 
negotiations, being unable to sustain increased numbers of North Vietnamese 
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troops and large-scale Viet Cong operations. INR and the Aray dissented 
on this point, believing that the lines of communication could support 
a considerably higher scale of warfare in the South. 

The question of China's response became more controversial than 
ever. The SNIE waved toward INR'a view by concluding that the chances 
of deliberate Chinese air intervention were "about even," a stand that 
reflected the personal concern of CIA Director Admiral Raborn. INI 
still dissented because it believed that the chances were "better than 
even." In another point of difference, CIA did not believe that even 
deliberate Chinese air intervention would lead to greatly increased 

I 

Chinese participation in the conflict; in INR's view, deliberate encounters 

"could not fail to lead to a wider war." On the other hand, DIA, the 

three services, and NSA still believed it "unlikely" that Chinese planes 

51 

would be sent over North Vietnam to engage DS planes. 

INR itself, on July 7, estimated reactions to American interdiction 
of the maritime and rail accesses to North Vietnaa. It judged that Soviet 
reaction would be politically hostile, but felt it "unlikely" that the 
Russians would try to run a blockade or pass a quarantine line which 
involved a search of their ships. The paper held that, under these circus- 
stances, Moscow might make greater demands on Peking for use of land 
routes, and might send mine-sweepers to compensate Hanoi, but was 
"unlikely" to undertake serious retaliatory action against the US blockade 




51. See V-33: SNIE 10-9-65, "Communist and Free World Reactions 
Possible US Coarse of Action," July 23, 1965 
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or elsewhere. Likewise, IHR thought it was '‘doubtful" that China would 

try to.run convoys through blockade or quarantine lines, although there 

might be hit-and-run attacks on US naval vessels and Chinese planes 

ft might M be launched to protect rail lines from China, The paper predicted 

that engineering and anti-aircraft units would be sent into North Vietnam 

52 

to defend and repair communications. 

The continuing search for means of choking off the infiltration 
routes led to a proposal to send three divisions into the Lao panhandle, 
which was discussed in a SNIE of September 19, The Estimate held that the 
Communists would respond by putting pressure on Souvaruxa, making greater 
use of maritime infiltration routes, and harassing the US forces without 
engaging in any major offensive. It implied skepticism that the blocking 
action could actually interrupt infiltration. 

Total Dissent: SNIE of September 1965 : 

Probably the single most controversial SNIE in this series was 
adopted by USIB on September 22 over INR T s objections. The SNIE considered 
reactions to sudden, massive, and almost simultaneous air strikes against 
major airfields and LOC In the Hanoi-Haiphong area and between that area 
and China, against four thermal power plants and their defending SAH sites, 
and subsequent armed reconnaissance against rail and highway targets. 

Since its objections were so fundamental, INR decided to dissent from the 
entire Estimate* The rest of the Community estimated that this course of 
action was more likely to move North Vietnam toward negotiations, though 


52, See V-34: RM-RSB-70, "Free World and Communist Bloc Reaction to US 
Interdiction of Maritime and Railway Access to North Vietnam," 
July 7, 1965, TOP SECRET 
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after some period of time, than to an intensification of the conflict. 

IHR dissented "ftmdaaentally, " believing that the Communists would see 
these efforts, especially if simultaneous, as “the highest level of 
militarily significant escalation available in the DRV short of ground 
invasion .' 1 Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow would also see the strikes as con¬ 
tradicting previous OS indications that it recognized the special status 
of the Hanoi-Haiphoog complex. 

The plan would also belie US claims that its objectives were limited, 
since it would be a shift from strikes on the infiltration network to a 
broad military assault against the North's economy, its self-defense capa¬ 
bility, and ultimately its ability to survive. Thus assessing US aims, 
Hanoi would be unlikely to choose negotiation or compromise, Peking would 
press Hanoi to persevere, and Moscow could not afford not to back Hanoi. 
The attacks also would stiffen North Vietnamese intransigence because 
Hanoi would feel that any compromise under pressure would wreck ita credit 
and VC morale; it would demand and receive Soviet and Chinese aid with 
fever qualms. North Vietnam probably would retaliate against the South by 
stepping* up ground war. 

Although Peking and Moscow would have more to say than heretofore 
about over-all Communist strategy, Hanoi and Peking, at least, would be on 
the same general track. The Chinese would offer safe haven to North Viet¬ 
namese planes, would permit use of Chinese bases, and would provide Chinese 
planes and pilots, if necessary, to operate from remaining usable North 
Vietnamese facilities. Augmented Chinese defensive measures would increase 






chances of accidental clashes vith US planes, and the odds were better 

than even that Chinese planes would intervene from Chinese bases if 

North Vietnamese airfields were closed off. In backstopping North Vietnam, 

the Chinese, however reluctantly, might have to require greater Soviet 

involvement, and in any case would have to facilitate movement of 

increased Soviet aid to North Vietnam. The USSR would remain interested 

in ending the conflict but, however unhappy at dangers of escalation and 

confrontation, would nevertheless step up direct military assistance to 

North Vietnam as well as political pressure cm the US, with the result of 

53 

substantially worsening bilateral relations. 

Evidence of the Growing Chinese Threat—Fall, 1965 : 

' INR was more concerned than its associates over the possibility that 
the Chinese Communists would involve themselves in the war over North 
Vietnam, not only because of its observations in analyzing Chinese state¬ 
ments, public and private, but also because of the considerable and growing 

evidence that the Chinese were making preparations against the possibility 

54 

of direct conflict vith the United States. For example, in November an 
INR paper reviewed Chinese actions in civil defease and the political 
field, undertaken on a nation-wide scale with restraint and often without 


53. See V-35 for full text of the dissent to SNIE 10-11-65, '’Probable 

Communist Reactions to a US Course of Action,” September 22, 1965 

i 

54. See Special Annex IV 
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publicity, which clearly amounted to preparations for possible warfare.. 

“* P.per also «.«..«! inc rea «a in gro^d and air atrangth In 

South China, 

On December 3, INR called attention to a series of ominous develop¬ 
ments "which appear to reflect expectations in Peking that China’s involvement 
in the Vietnam war, already manifested by the reported presence of People's 
Liberation Army engineer units in North Vietnam, may become overt in 1966 
and may even submit the Chinese people to direct attack by the United States." 
The paper highlighted the movement since June of Chinese army units into 
North Vietnam, the construction or reactivation of five major airfields in 
South China, the concentration there of half of Peking's MIG-19 inventory, 
evidence of Sino—DRV air defense cooperation, and the preparation of the 
populace both psychologically and In matters of civil defense. INR did not 
believe these actions foreshadowed an "inaediate" intervention and felt 
that Peking clearly wanted to keep its options open. "Nonetheless," INR 
concluded, however illogical Chinese involvement night appear to be, the 
indicators of such a development are converging in time and context." INR 
declared it was impossible to predict "precisely when or under what particu¬ 
lar circumstances Chinese Communist involvement is likely to become overt," 
but the evidence "indicates that Peking itself estimates the possibility 


55. See V—36: RM,RFE—49, Peking Prepares its People for Escalation of 
the Vietnam War," November 5, 1965 







56 

of such overt involvement in 1966 to be a serious one*" INR subse¬ 
quently reported new evidence that suggested Hanoi was preparing its 
populace for more direct Chinese military involvement and reviewed 
intelligence on the presence of Chinese engineering and anti-aircraft units. 


/ 




Year*s End: The Dispute Continues : 

In mid-December a SNIE heavily footnoted with dissenting opinions, 

again considered consequences of heavier air strikes, especially if in 

♦ — 

addition US forces were augmented by some 130,000 in six months; the USIB was 
also asked to assume that "at some point within the next year or so" the 

IV* 

US/GVN forces appeared to be "clearly cm the way to destroying the 

57 

VC/PAVK capability for carrying on the insurgency at significant levels*" 
Under these circumstances and assumptions, the SNIE concluded that "the 
odds are better Lu«*u even" that the Communists would choose "some fora of 
retrenchment rather than further escalation," while INR felt that the 
chances were only "a little better than even*" DIA, NSA, and the service 
agencies felt as before that the long-run cumulative effects of the US 
actions might lead Hanoi to seek a cessation of the hostilities "as time 



56* For full text, see V-37: Keno to the Secretary, "China and the War in 
Vietnam," December 3, 1965* See also Special Annex IV* 

57* See V-38: SNIE 10-12-65, "Probable Communist Reactions to a US Course 
of Action," December 10, 1965 
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INR f s position on the possibility of Chinese intervention in the 
event of heavier air attacks had gained support from NSA in September and 
was now also backed by Army intelligence in the December SNIE, On the 
question of possible Chinese ground movement into North Vietnam, IHR was 
alone in thinking that the Communists would see more advantages than dis¬ 
advantages in this move. Both INR and the Army felt that the SNIE 
understated the threat of Chinese ground forces to mainland Southeast Asia* 
'All agreed that danger of a var between China and the US lay more in a 
gradual series of rather minor escalations than in a deliberate and abrupt 
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This was the last time the Intelligence C 




unity was asked to con 


58 

eider a broad course of action involving highly intensified air strikes. 



INR was concerned 

about the risks of US escalation after the pause because : “it thought that 


Peking "has acted carefully but deliberately to increase its coatsaltment of 

59 

ground and air power to assist in the defense of North Vietnam., 


58, The last SNIE in this period that focused on bombing, dated February 4, 
dealt exclusively with the effect of increased boohing on the insur¬ 
gency in the South, The SNIE concluded that a cumulative drain would 
cause great difficulty but that the DRV atill could move "substantially 
greater amounts" of men and materiel than it had in the previous year. 

See V-39: RFE/HM to the Under Secretary, January 24, 1966, See also 
Special Annex IV 
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INR Comments on Targeting : 

Throughout the period, and in fact until the bombing was halted in 

1968, INR spent considerable time commenting on proposed targets for the 

“Rolling Thunder" bombing missions against the North, The extent and 

regularity of INR's involvement in this area varied widely over the years. 

INR commented either at the request of Department officials or, at times, 

on its own when it learned informally of plans to hit important targets. 

During the period 1966-68, INR regularly cooperated with the military 

adviser of the Far East Bureau in preparing standardized sheets that gave 

information and recommendations on targets suggested by the JCS. 

In general, when Its opinion was requested, INR opposed targeting 

which maximized risk of contact with enemy aircraft, appeared to invite 

Chinese military reaction, involved the destruction of economic targets 

unrelated to military needs, or seemed likely to do signifi can t civilian 
60 

damage. In addition to giving what it considered to be full weight to 
the risks Involved and to the political costs, INR also -took a more skeptical 
view of the military advantages than did the Pentagon. INR’a role essentially 
was that of critic of target proposals. Only on occasion, as in the case 
of Phuc Ten in Kay 1965 or in proposing from 1966 onward a concentration on 
routes associated with infiltration, did INR make specific recommendations 
for strikes. 


60. INR also attempted to assess civilian casualties, often with little 
or delayed assistance from the military intelligence agencies. 
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VI - A Massive Effort to Turn the Tide; February 1966 - April 1968. 
Background : 

When the bombing pause of 37 days in December 1965 and January 1966 
failed to produce negotiations, the US resumed and intensified its 
strikes against the Horth. Clearly, US military power by itself had not 
succeeded in forcing either a military or a negotiated solution. It was 
thus plainer than ever that the establishment of a viable government in 
Saigon was crucial if the war was not to extend indefinitely in time and 
scope—and perhaps to include a conflict with China. 

Consequently, the US launched a massive AID program designed to 
foster a political, social, and economic revolution in South Vietnam, and 
laid plans for developing the institutions necessary to consolidate and 
perpetuate progress along these desired lines. The new program was 
initiated at the meeting of February 6-8 between President Johnson and 
Premier £y at Honolulu. In September 1966, South Vietnam elected a con¬ 
stituent assembly which drafted a new constitution, and a year later held 
elections for President under the new laws. For the first time since the 
early days of Diem, the country emerged under a Presidential government 
which could base its mandate—however shaky—on a credible demonstration 

of the democratic process. 

Throughout this period, the US gave highest priority to the new 
pacification program, which was based on the reforms originally envisaged 
by the US, but never effectively pursued. At the same time, increments 
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of US and allied troops were steadily added to compensate for increased 
infiltration of Communist forces from the North* In July 1967 MACY's 
estimates of Communist strength rose to 294,000, including 50,000 
regular North Vietnamese troops; by August 1967, the authorized DS 
troop level rose to 525,000 and those of the ARVN had been raised to 
685,000* Casualties on all sides daring this period rose at a rate 
which far exceeded the rate of increase in combatants, testifying to the 
rapid growth in scope and intensity of the war* US officials had begun 


to show confidence in the results of the combined military and pacifica¬ 
tion effort when the Communists launched a spectacular offensive during 
the Tet holidays of February 1968 which included simultaneous attacks on 
virtually every major urban center in South Vietnam* The Tet offensive 
cost the Communists major losses in personnel but it severely reversed 
most of the gains in the pacification effort* 

The prospects that a settlement could be negotiated showed little 
sign of improvement during most of this period although each side made 
significant changes in its position* In October 1966 * President Johnson 
reaffirmed his terms that he would halt the bombing only if Hanoi gave 
indication that it in turn would de—escalate its military activities in 
South Vietnam; he also promised to withdraw US forces from South Vietnam 
within six months from the time Hanoi disengaged from the war and the vio 
lence "thus subsided * M A year later, in his San Antonio speech of 
September 29, 1967, President Johnson altered the formula so that the 
bombing could stop "when this would lead promptly to productive discus- 
sious.” He also modified his requirement for reciprocity by stating 
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that the US would operate on the assumption that Hanoi would not take 
advantage of a halt to increase infiltration. These terms were subse¬ 
quently interpreted by Secretaries McNamara and Clifford to mean that 
it would be acceptable for the Communists to maintain normal supply 
operations for their forces in being at the time of the halt. 

For its part, Hanoi changed its position regarding negotiations in 
two respects. Although it had demanded US "recognition" of its Four 
Points and, less clearly, some recognition of the NLF as preconditions for 
negotiation, Hanoi soon made it clear that it did not insist on these 
demands and that the only precondition involved a bombing halt. In 
January 1967, Hanoi publicly noted that there "could be" talks following 
a total cessation of bombing, and modified this formula to ''would" a year 
later. On March 31, 1968, the President announced a halt in boohing above 
the 20th parallel and offered to begin negotiations; when Hanoi agreed to 
undertake procedural discussions, the way was finally opened to talks. 

The questions for the US during this period thus were first, hov to 
create a government with the legitimacy and strength to assume increasing 
political and military responsibility for the war; second, hov to conduct 
an effective pacification effort; and third, how to get Hanoi to the con¬ 
ference table. 



Summary : 


The area in which, during this period, the most progress occurred 
was the stabilizing of the political situation in Saigon, though the 
effectiveness of the regime remained very much in question. When the Ky 
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government established a schedule of elections leading to constitutional 
government, INR, noting the absence of popular agitation for reforms at 
that time, judged that the program would be acceptable if carried out as 
promised. However, conflict within the military gave the Buddhists an 
opportunity to stage a showdown over the timing of reforms, Although 
this effort failed, INR felt that the situation still remained dangerous. 
Even when there was a high turnout for the Constituent Assembly, INR. 
felt that there was little popular support for Ky, Over the next year, 
it became even more reserved over the value of military rule, noting the 
potentially explosive rivalry between Ky and General Thieu, the Chief of 
State, and the dangers of Ky f s efforts to ensure his electoral victory, 

INR held that a civilian government that could gather genuine popular sup¬ 
port would be preferable to continued military leadership, even at the risk 
of a degree of instability. In any event, It noted early in the contest 
for power that Thieu was probably stronger than Ky, and therefore advised 
that the US not back anyone in mid-1967. With Thieu’s triumph and another 
good election turnout, INR noted that a modicum of order had returned to 
Saigon, again making the security situation the primary determinant of 
stability. 

In the field of security, INR held that the situation had not Improved 
during 1966-67, since the Communists retained the initiative and had kept 
their strength intact. The Allies could not register extensive gains, 
reduce the Communist capability for small-scale operations, destroy their 
political Infrastructure, or diminish their hold In the countryside. The 
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strategic balance thus was not altered. Able to field a combat force 
nearly equal in numbers to that of the Allies, the Communists increased 
the over-all number of their attacks even if their large-scale actions 



The precepts of counterinsurgency, INR believed, remained the pro¬ 
fessed basis for action through all these years, but had rarely been 
applied in practice. INR did not accept MACV's concept of "two wars'," and 


treated the security problem as a single entity. It noted, however, that 
the Allies were fighting—to their detriment—two disconnected styles of 
combat and, what was vorse, were giving far greater priority to the con¬ 
ventional struggle than to the counterinsurgency campaign. INR also 
concluded that the major pacification campaign begun late in 1966 was self- 
defeating in its emphasis on rapid progress, especially since the rate 
projected for converting ARVN forces to this assignment was highly unrealis- 

tic. 

The Tet offensive in 1968 waa viewed by INR as an extension of past 
Communist strategy into the urban sector, primarily to create the conviction 
that the Communists could not lose the war and had to be accommodated. 

Later, INR noted that, in the wake of Tet, a security vacuum had been 
created in the countryside, resulting in a serious setback for pacification. 
The Communists, on balance, did not appear to have made the gain* they had 
originally sought, but they had eroded the Allied position to a measurable 
extent and remained prepared for a more protracted effort. 
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Throughout 1966 , INK. estimated that Hanoi vould remain tough on 
negotiations, keeping the door open for an opportunity to deal on favora¬ 
ble terms but looking to protracted warfare to gain its ends. The Chines 
took a still harder line, but I NR believed that Hanoi was making its own 
decisions; it felt that North Vietnam favored Russian diplomatic efforts 
to the extent that they softened the US position. 

Hanoi showed some sign of movement in January, 1967, when it ceased 
to demand as a condition for talks that the US recognize the Four Points. 
INR thought that Hanoi considered the Trinh interview to be a major step, 
since it implied that contact could follow if the US ended bombing and 
other acts of war against the North. As distinct from talks, however, a 
settlement was still conditional upon the Four Points and recognition of 
the NLF. 

Thereafter, until the end of 1967, Hanoi's public stance remained on 
dead center, and INR observed that difficulties in the South, the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution, and American pressure for mutual concessions at each 
stage presented serious problems for the North Vietnamese. INR judged 
during the year that Hanoi would not make a substantial move but that 
tentative private contacts could test the atmosphere and clarify specific 
issues. It recognized that the US ability to influence Hanoi was limited, 
and that Hanoi was suspicious of the US and had a strong military position 
in the South. Careful probing, however, plus a continuation of the mili¬ 
tary pattern of operations against the North could, INR estimated, bring 
forth evidences of flexibility. 
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After the President's San Antonio speech, INR anticipated no con¬ 
cessions by. Hanoi on reciprocity or on recognition of the NLF, and 
judged that North Vietnam would seek a spectacular military triumph before 
negotiating. Trinh's statement at year's end that there "will" be talks 
if the bombing ceased was considered a firm commitment so far as talking 
went, but INR added that the Communists, with their assets largely 
intact, had alternatives other than a negotiated settlement open to them. 

At this time, INR began to develop possible scenarios for negoti¬ 
ating. It believed that Hanoi might use the issue of an agenda as a 
delaying tactic, would avoid discussions of a cease-fire or refer them 
to the NLF, and would press for recognition of the NLF, complete cessation 
of hostilities, and reparations. By March 1969, INR concluded that Hanoi 
had, over the preceding four months, backed away somewhat from its origi¬ 
nal position on all current issues with the exception of reciprocity. 

Chinese reaction to the Vietnamese war, it had become evident by mid¬ 
summer of 1966, would probably not be as aggressive as INR had earlier 
assumed. The governing considerations included the Cultural Revolution, 
which had diverted Peking's attention from the Vietnamese conflict, as well 
as China's relatively cautious attitude in the face of more serious US 
bombing raids against Haiphong and Hanoi and near the Chinese border. INR 
judged that China would not openly intervene as long as there was no immi¬ 
nent threat that the US would invade North Vie tn am or that the Hanoi regime 
would be destroyed. In April, 1967, however, in considering certain pro¬ 
posals for massive air attack that opened up the prospect of threatening 
the physical integrity of the regime, INR judged that thia action would lead 
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Hanoi to seek and China to provide vfaatever degree of assistance would 
be necessary to avert collapse. It believed, as before, that North 
Vietnam would take this step in full awareness of the increased influ- 

Wny would gain, and that China would be willing to risk war with 
the US. As the war escalated during 1967, INR estimated that the 
Chinese might take specific action of relatively low risk to sustain 
Hanoi—for instance, permitting North Vietnamese aircraft to fly opera¬ 
tions out of Chinese bases, or augmenting the Chinese military contingent 


In North Vietnam* 

Sudden Democracy 

The Honolulu meeting of February 1966 recognized the need to create 
an indigenous government in South Vietnam with sufficient support and 
stability to counteract nationalist dislike of US influence in national 

affairs and eventually to take over the US role both in the war and in 

» 

future negotiations. INR reviewed the prospects for conducting the neces¬ 
sary elections and concluded that there was no incense pressure at the 
moment, although there still was a popular desire for elections. It 
therefore considered that the announced schedule was adequate to satisfy 
popular demands provided the government did not procrastinate. INS 
noted, however, that there were discrepancies between estimates of how 
much of the rural population would be able to participate in elections 
without undue Communist influence. HAC7 maintained that by November 1965 
the areas which had been pacified held 52Z of the rural population, but 

4 



1. See VL-1: RFE-MM, “National Elections in South Vietnam, H March 7, 1966 






Thieu and Ky estimated respectively that at the beginning of 1966 only 
30Z and 25Z of the population were sufficiently free from Communist 


2 

intimidation to hold elections. 

The timing of elections, however, was soon to become an issue in 
the last serious confrontation between the Buddhists and the GVN. When 
Ky attempted to dismiss I Corps Commander Gen, Thi on grounds of insub¬ 
ordination, Buddhist protest demonstrations flared in Hue and Danang- 


Originating as a protest against dismissal of one of the leaders,of the 
unsuccessful attempt in 1960 at a coup against Diem, the movement quickly 
focused on the immediate restoration of civilian government. Although a 
compromise seemed possible in the beginning, INR believed that both sides 
were headed for a showdown and that this Buddhist protest formed the most 
serious threat to a government since the one that had ultimately toppled 
Diem, On the other hand, INR suggested, the unfortunate instability pro¬ 
duced by the confrontation was partially balanced by the fact that without 

this channel of expression the Communists could probably better have 

3 

exploited popular dissatisfaction, INR judged that once the contest moved 
from the streets to the polls, the Buddhists might attempt to boycott the 
elective process, but would not in any case dominate the elections as an 
organized political force. 


2. See VI-2; RTE-MM, M US and GVN Statistics on Viet Cong Control Conflict, 

January 7, 1966 

3, - See VI-3: IN-190, ‘‘Political Instability in South Vietnam: Some 

Positive Aspects, n March 24, 1966 
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The DS supported Ky's judgment that the electoral process could not 
be accelerated to meet Buddhist demands, and backed his decisions to re— 
move Thi and to quell the disturbance by show of force. INR continued 
to judge the situation to be explosive, and .regarded as premature and 
ominous Ky’s view that the Buddhists had been defeated by his use of 
force. In fact, however, the combination of OS support and Ky's pledge 
to hold elections deprived the Buddhists of both the issue and the follow¬ 
ing with which to continue the crisis. 

% 

In reviewing the prospects for elections for the national constitu¬ 
ent assembly in September, 1966, INR concluded that the sire of the vote 
remained the central issue rather than who won. Although there would 
probably be little response to the Buddhist boycott per se, combined 
Buddhist and Comunist pressures might have produced a situation in which 
the easiest choice for the Vietnamese voter would be to abstain. In any 
case, it was difficult to see how the government could surpass the 732 

turnout of voters in the relatively tranquil 1965 provincial elections 

4 , 

unless it manipulated the vote. The following day proved a pleasant sur¬ 
prise to all concerned when 80.82 of the registered voters cast their 
ballots, without obvious government manipulation. However, INR did not 
interpret this surprisingly high turnout to imply popular support for the 
Ky government. Rather, the massive US presence had "insulated the 
government against the full consequences of its many and continued weak¬ 
nesses"; and, although the political situation had clearly improved. 

See VI-4: IN-561, "Prospects in the South Vietnamese Elections 

Uncertain," September 10, 1966 
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Ky’s ability to remain in power (aside from the question of US support) 

"appears due more to the absence of any effective challenge" than to 

5 

popular support. 

During the following year IHR developed growing reservations over the 
general assumption that the continuation of either military government 
or Ky‘s leadership was necessary or beneficial to South Vietnam, Veil 
before the presidential elections of September 1967, IHR commented on the 
potential disaster which might result from an open contest for the presi¬ 
dency between Premier Ky and his rivel, the Chief of State, General Thieu. 
INR suggested that for each contender to make a commitment to the Military 

\ 

\ 

i 

Directorate that he would appoint the other Premier might prove the best j 

6 

way out of the dilemma of choosing one of them for President, Moreover, 

against the consensus of the US Government which placed Ky at the political 

center of gravity and held his election a certainty, INR maintained that 

Thieu*s support among the military outweighed Ky' a and that, in the absence 

7 

of US support for Ky, Thieu would win a free election,-’ 

In any case, INR argued, issues larger than relations between Ky and 
Thieu were at stake. Would it in fact be a disaster should the elections 
result in a civilian victory? How much would the gains in terms of 

5. See VI-5: REA-MM, "Assessment of the Current Situation in South Vietnam," 

October 7, 1966 

6. IN-178, "Will the Hilitary Select Ky or Thieu as Candidate for Presi¬ 

dent?" March 3, 1967 

7. NIE 53-66, "Problems of Political Development in South Vietnam," 

December 15, 1966 
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political development compensate for the losses in political stability? 

And to vhat extent could the US lessen instability if it had to deal j )( 

■ 1 

with a civilian government? 

Finally, Ky’s ovn actions in preparation for the elections appeared 
to present the greatest danger of all, INR considered it a minimum US 

political objective to preserve the credibility of the coming presiden- 

» 

tial elections. It then noted that Ky had already taken steps to ensure 
'his victory, which he did primarily by using; the secret police apparatus 
under General Loan as Diem had done the Can Lao; he was therefore * 
veil on the way to destroying the credibility—and thus the legitimacy— 
of the election. Should Ky continue, IHR warned, US policies—whatever 

their present limitations—might suffer "a severe and possibly irretrieva- 

* 

ble set-back" and Ky night hand the Communists a "possibly decisive 
9 

victory." On Jane 30, 1967, Saigon announced a joint ticket, with Thieu 
running for President and Ky for Vice President. 

The presidential elections of September 3 again produced an encourag¬ 
ing 81Z turnout of voters, and the Thieu/Ky ticket won with 35Z of the 
votes cast. Xn this period, INR believed the strikes against the North 
had been of more than marginal political value in the South; not only had 
they increased South Vietnamese political morale at a crucial point in 



*1 


See VI-6: memorandum for Mr* Katzenbach, June 24, 1967* In an oral 
presentation at that time, IKR suggested that US Interests might best 
be served by a neutral stance toward both Ky and Thieu* 
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the war, but they probably continued "to ae^.s an important factor 
in maintaining South Vietnamese confidence." Tet long-standing and 
fundamental political weaknesses remained. At the turn of the year a 
private study made for the Department had recommended that the GVN 
attempt to resolve continuing problems of political instability and 
popular alienation by decentralizing power, accommodating with local 
groups,, and encouraging these groups to form cohesive political entities. 

INR found merit in the study, but believed that its proposal underesti¬ 
mated the ability of local groups—other than^the Viet Cong—to form 

11 

cohesive political entities - 

Furthermore, with an elected government Installed, IHR believed 
that the primary determinant of political stability had .gain become-as 
It bad been originally under Dlem-the security situation, this relation-^ 
ship became particularly clear In the crisis of the let offensive In 1968. 

In fact, though the regime survived Intact with no Important defections, 
political fragmentation remained and the government Had yet to win popular 
confidence. Thus, when the GVN arrested opposition leaders during the 
let offensive with the announcement that It was taking the. Into 



11. See VI-7: REA-KH, "Huntington's Report on South Vietnam," 

January 18, 1968 

12. IN-101, "The GVN in the Wake of the Communist Urban Offensive," 

February 5, 1968 
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"protective custody" against the VC, INR warned that if this custody 

turned out to be a pretext for something more the results could be 
13 

serious. 

The War Revisited 

INR had not accepted the validity of MACV's "two war" concept in 
1965, nor did it now reshape its analysis to accord with the operational 
distinction between the military effort and the massive new para-military 
-effort known as "the other war." Instead, INR continued to focus on the 
overall security situation In which both efforts played important and 

I*.* 

complementary parts. 

r 

In reviewing the security situation during this period, INR esti¬ 
mated that the war was likely to continue along the same general lines. 
Despite the massive DS military buildup and economic assistance, no sig¬ 
nificant gains could be seen; despite heavy losses, the Communists 
retained a substantial military capability. Huch of INR s work consisted 
this of cautionary comments on evaluations by others that stressed 
allied progress and Communist setbacks. In addition, after mid—1966, INR 
joined in questioning MACV's (and DIA's) estimates of Communist force 
strength and, particularly, of the numbers of NVA troops In the South. 

INR believed that MACV's methodology was too restrictive and 

resulted in a much lower estimate of Communist strength than was warranted 

14 

by full use of all relevant intelligence. 

- 

13. IN-151, "South Vietnamese Oppositionists Placed Under 'Protective 

Custody,’" February 21, 1968 • 

14. See Special Annex I for a detailed discussion. 
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Similarly, INR questioned the views of US military elements when 

they repeatedly stressed the importance of Communist use of Camb odian 

territory. INR continued to argue that this territory was of relatively 

little importance to the overall Communist effort, and that the highest 

levels of the Government of Cambodia did not collude in the Communista' 

use of it. In September 1967, INR objected strongly to a sentence added 

to an already agreed USIB paper, to the effect that the role of Cambodian 

territory in Communist operations "could have an important effect on the 

outcome of the war*” In fact, INR pointed out, this sentence .flew in 

the face of all past formal intelligence assessments, including those 
15 

of DIA. 

A. Capabilities and Strategies 

During the summer and fall of 1966, a consultant's assessment of 
VC/GVN capabilities, based on interrogations and captured Communist docu¬ 
ments, revealed that the VC was experiencing morale problems, and some 
observers asked why the Communists gave no sign of responding to peace 
proposals at that time. INR pointed out that the OS intervention had no 
doubt caused problems sufficient to impair Communist morale, but that the 

captured documents and other evidences belied the contention that these 

16 

problems had "significantly weakened" Viet Cong capabilities. 


15. See VI-12: REA-HM-66-32, "Cambodia Paper," Kay 7, 1966 TOP SECRET; 

see also USIB-M-468, September 12, 1967 

See VI-8: RFE-MM-66-48, "Lecm Goure's Briefing Notes on the Viet 

Cong," August 6, 1966 
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INR later in the fall pointed to the "apparent Communist confidence 
that domestic and international pressures will make it impossible for the 
US to stay the course," and the Communists belief that they had solid 
ground for their hopes. The Communists had shown that they could increase 
the form of activity that had so far been essential to their success, 
which was harassing actions by small units, and they had maintained their 
political infrastructure intact, whereas the GVH had been unable to 
extend “its control in rural areas despite its increased effort. Further, 
while the allied armies had overall superiority in numbers, the Communists 

I** 

were fielding a force almost equal in manpower to the number of allied 
troops actually committed to combat. XNR judged that the Communists, might 
miscalculate regarding OS resolve, but "they may well be closer to the 
mark...in their belief that they can maintain much of their position in 
the countryside and that-as the war presses increasingly heavily on an 
urban population thus far relatively immune to their political influence— 
they can make political inroads in the cities to the goint where the 
impact of the US presence as well as the level of conflict will become 

intolerable to the people of South Vietnam* 

By the end of 1966, HACV's statistics revealed a decrease in large- 

scale Communist attacks* 



17. See VI-9: REA-41, "The Vietnam War: Situation and Prospects, 

October 11, 1966 
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the Viet Cong had not departed substantially from the strategy of guer¬ 
rilla warfare and were not likely to do so; it now rejoined that the 
overall number of Communist attacks had grown even though large-scale 


attacks had decreased- Therefore, it was premature to conclude that the 
Viet Cong were becoming more vulnerable in rural areas- On the contrary, 
INR pointed out, the Communists appeared to be getting ready to 
re-emphasize small-scale effort at the village level, just where the OS 
and the GVN were preparing to operate. Should the pacification program 


be implemented properly, the war would then be joined for the first -time 


at precisely the level where the Communists held the advantage. On the 
other hand, the proposed introduction of US forces into the heavily popu- 

r 


lated Mekong Delta would constitute a new operational concept which would, 
at best, involve an initial period of uncertainty and under any conditions 
"could precipitate serious adverse political and economic repercussions. 



more, INR pointed out, traditional deficiencies continued to plague the 
ARVN; it still refused to adopt the small-unit tactics necessary to deal 
effectively with the Viet Cong guerrillas, and appeared unlikely to make 
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the effort even under the new pacification program. In particular, INR 
believed, "Ky's statement that ARVN's conversion to pacification can be 
completed within six months, we feel, is clearly wide of the mark." 

Thus, unless the US took massive assistance measures, the consequence 
of ARVN deficiencies would become even more seriou^in the pacification 
operations scheduled to begin in the near future. 

B. Pacification Reviewed 

Upon the launching late in 1966,.after nearly a year's preparation, 
of the new combined military-pacification program, INR undertook an 

b * ^ 

analysis in depth of past efforts. It concluded: "Basic precepts behind 
the counterinsurgency doctrine have survived in principle but have been 
little applied in practice. As program has succeeded program, not only 

have the principal deficiencies in implementation become increasingly 

% 

clear, but it has also become evident that these deficiencies have been 
essentially the same ones from the outset." Specifically, few Vietnamese 
had ever understood or effectively supported the goals of pacification; 
the ARVN had never escaped from its mold of conventional warfare; and US 
leadership in Vietnam had done little to reorient the effort. Thus, 
despite increasing US support, the GVN continued to be relatively ineffec¬ 
tive in meeting the first essential of pacification—to give the peasants 
confidence in the GVN'a ability to maintain security. 





The review pointed out that an additional problem had emerged after- 
the development of MACV's "two war'* concept and the US decision to join* 


the 1 war in 1965. Since then the two types of engagement had occurred 
simultaneously but had not been mutually supporting; US forces, for 
example, in northern South Vietnam had inflicted heavy casualties, but 
there had been relatively little follov-Up to consolidate these victories 

' • > i 

through pacification, so that the Communists were able both to replace 


their losses and regain their positions in the countryside. In fact, 
both US and ARVN forces remained oriented toward conventional operations 
and, official claims notwithstanding, the figures showed that the con- 
ventional war continued to have priority over counterinsurgency. The 

major increase in saturation bombing, artillery", and air strikes compared 

\ 

with the relatively nodest increase in pacification efforts testified 
to this priority. Finally, INR argued, an increase of al»ost 500,000 

i 

Vietnamese under GVN control was not an indication of progress in pacifi¬ 
cation; rather it reflected the movement of refugees into the relatively 
secure urban areas and was due "more to the intensity and the destructive¬ 
ness of the fighting than to any shift in the allegiance of the peasant." 
An indication of the difficulties involved could be found in Long An, the 
province in which the greatest pacification effort had been conducted; 
it showed a net gain of only about 5Z in the number of persons brought 
under government control since 1964. . 

Immediate prospects, the review judged, for the forthcoming pacifica¬ 
tion effort did not seem bright. Since many ARVN commanders regarded 










20 


their forces as a source of local and national political power, the 
personal interests of local Vietnamese commanders would tend to override 
needs of the pacification effort. In any case, there had been no appre¬ 
ciable improvement in the ARVN*s poor leadership and morale, its poor 

r • 

relations with the population, and the low operational capabilities which 

had plagued it in the past. Similarly, there had been no change in the 

* 

\ 

handling of para-military forces, key element in the fundamental concept 
of pacification, which had been consistently ignored or misused from the. 
outset; indeed, in preparation for the coming offensive, "the GVN has 
alreadsy taken actions which could increase still further ASVN control 
over the paramilitary/* 

i 

Moreover, INR was not certain that if MACV applied its M tvo war" 
concept in the heavily populated Delta, it could avoid the risk of politi¬ 
cal . repercussions from the direct contact of large numbers of foreign 
troops with the civilian population. There was a good chance that US 
forces would eventually participate directly in village pacification, 

“i 

either—as had the Marines previously at Danang—In order to protect DS 
base facilities, or "simply on the grounds that the Vietnamese are not 
doing the job efficiently. 1 * 

Finally, INR warned, "Ve cannot expect quick results. If we do so 
and hence fail to accept the necessity for unremitting, determined, loag- 
term action, in which pacification is given closest attention and highest 
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priority, we will run the risk of repeating on a larger scale the costly 

20 

mistakes of the past." 

C. Prospects N 

Daring the first six months of 1967, the Intelligence Community— 4 

v 

i 

including Defense members—agreed that the series of generally optimistic 

• assessments from Vietnam could not be supported by the evidence available 

in Washington. INR added that current indices used to judge progress 

* — 

were inappropriate. Since the Communist objective was still less to 

destroy US or GVN forces than to undermine South Vietnamese and US will 

* 

• > 

to continue, the ability of larger allied efforts to curtail Communist 

large-scale operations and even to enable OS/GVN forces to enter Communist- 

t 

controlled areas did not by itself constitute evidence of significant 

« 

progress. The US was proving that the Communists could not win a military 
victory, but it still had not shown that they could be defeated militarily. 
In general, the Communists were not relying heavily upon military victory, 

and statistics showing improvement in allied conventional military opera- 

■ 

tions were therefore Irrelevant to the central problem. 


•20. See VI-13: REA-MM, '‘Strategic Concept for Vietnam: An Analysis," 
January 6, 1967* SECRET/EXDIS Two days later. Operation Cedar 
Falls began, and Ambassador Lodge predicted that such "sensational" 
military gains would be made during 1967 that open peace negoti¬ 
ations would probably never take place. 
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Instead, after the new series of offensives had been under way for 
six months, INR maintained,' as it had done so often before, that “the 

i 

strategic balance has not altered decisively." The Communists retained 

considerable military initiative—witness the extent to which ‘‘battle- 

^ / # 

field contact remains a matter of Communist initiative even in opera- 

! 

tions mounted by allied forces." On balance, INR concluded, “there has 

* 

been no significant progress in the implementation of the pacification 
22 \ 

program. 

a 

In the face of these reservations of the Intelligence Cormunity 
regarding the ground war, reports from the US Mission and public state¬ 
ments by the US Government continued to express a guarded optimism through 
the summer and fall of 1967. US operations continued at a high level 
and captured documents continued to suggest mounting morale problems 
among the Communists. In September, INR recognized that Viet Cong morale 
problems were becoming more severe, but it felt that, while these problems 

might make the prospect of negotiations more attractive to Hanoi, they 

23 

had yet to impair Communist military capabilities. These views did not 
convert Embassy Saigon; by January 1968 the Mission had, indeed, come to 
agree that the flight of refugees to the urban areas had been responsible 

A 

for the statistical increase in the proportion of population under GVN 
control, but it still maintained that pacification had now developed 


22. See VI-15: IN-543, “The Situation in South Vietnam - A Capsule 

Assessment," June 29, 1967, SECRET. 

t 

REA-MM-67-16/10, "Viet Cong Morale and Attitudes," September 2, 1967, 
TOP SECRET/SENSITIVE 
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into a process of attrition in which Communist strength was steadily 
declining. 


r 


( 


The Tet Offensive 

INR had periodically pointed out Communist efforts over the past 
^ev years to focus on the hitherto relatively unaffected but politically 

4 

volatile urban population. It had estimated that the US political base 
in Vietnam could be destroyed should the Communists succeed in making 
the war intolerable for the urban population. How, oa the eve of the Tet 

A 

offensive, INR pointed out that selected Communist large-scale attacks 

and an unprecedented level of small-scale attacks "have drawn US forces 

from core population areas, H leaving them and the pacification program 

24 

open to increased Viet Cong pressures. Nothing, however, in the availa¬ 
ble evidence or in the past "logic" of the situation led IHR to anticipate 
the scope or nature of' the Tet offensive. 

As this offensive unfolded, IHR interpreted the urban attacks not 

as a substitute or a change in Communist strategy, but essentially an 

25 

extension of past strategy into urban areas. The objective was not so 

much to win mass support as to create the conviction that the Communists 

26 

could not be defeated and thus must be accommodated. By the end of 

February, INR concluded that, because the GVN rushed its forces from the 

) ! 
s 

—-—_■_ ^ _ 

24. IN-61, - “The Situation in North Vietnam at the Turn of the Year," 
v January 19, 1968, CONFIDENTIAL 

25. IN-84, “The Urban Attacks in Vietnam: Implications for Strategy," 

January 31, 1968, SECRET/NO FOREIGN DISSEM 

26. IN-101, "The GVN in the Wake of the Communist Urban Offensive," 

February 3-, 1968, SECRET/NO FOREIGN DISSEM 
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countryside to protect the urban centers, the Tet offensive had the 

reactive effect of creating a vacuus in the rural areas, which had *ade 

27 

"pacification virtually inoperative." The Communists were “well 
embarked upon carefully planned mutually supporting military-political 

efforts directed toward a massive deterioration in the GVN position and 

/ 

an erosion of the political basis for a US presence in South Vietnam." 

Whether or not they would be able to consolidate the quick political- 

military gains in both rural and urban areas as they appeared to hope, 

and "regardless of developments during the next few months," the Commun- 

28 

ists would "prepare a protracted effort." 

Probing for Peace 

As it resumed bombing of the North that intensified combat in the 
South early in 1966, the US remained publicly commit ted to the search for 
a negotiated settlement. But INK could see no chtace of agreement during 
1966 on US terms. Hanoi appeared to be determined to pursue its objectives 
in the South and to stand by its own requirements for & settlement. 

When Hanoi's Foreign Ministry on February 3, 1966, issued a Memorandum 

* i « 

which "exposed" the "sham" of the US bombing pause, INR interpreted the 
statement to reflect concern that the US international position had 


27. See VI-16: IN-161, "The Countryside in the Wake of the VC Urban 

Offensive," February 29, 1968, SECRET/NO FOREIGN DISSEM 

28. See VI-17: IN-172, "Vietnam: Communist Strategy in Retrospect and 

Prospect," March 2, 1968, SECRET/NO FOREIGN DISSEM 
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improved and that Hanoi's own image had suffered from its intransigence 

29 

during the pause. Even so, Hanoi shoved no sign of compromise nor of 

30 

interest in a reconvening of the Geneva Conference, INR pointed out 

that, although Hanoi had not at this time specifically excluded anyone 

from participation in a future government of South Vietnam, it probably 

felt that its side had already von the right for the HLF to play a major 
31 

role. 


* A. On Original Terms 

Through the rest of 1966, INR thought that Hanoi vas maintaining a 

i*.* 

tough if slightly vague stand on negotiations. It kept the door open to 
talks on terms favorable to itself and made no attempt to create further 
conditions, but at the same tine gave the impression that it erpected 


a protracted conflict and believed that the time was not ripe for negoti- 



lost faith in protracted warfare....In any event...it does not seem likely 


29. 

30. 


31. 


IN-71, "Hanoi Defends Refusal to Respond to DS Peace Overtures," 
February 5, 1966, CONFIDENTIAL 

IN-85, "Hanoi's Position on a Geneva Conference," February 10, 1966, 
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that in less than a year from now the Vietnamese Cowmnists will have 

80 

decided that they have been wrong.' Both Hanoi and Peking appeared 

to be making considerable efforts to ward off the periodic peace initi- 

34 

atives of D Thant and others. INR continued to note that Peking's 
position on negotiations was consistently harder than that of Hanoi, 
demanding as prior conditions that the US withdraw and recognixe the 
NLF, but it believed that Hanoi was making its own decisions; Hanoi's 

need to retain the firm support of China was ”an important but not yet 

35 

compelling factor.” For its part, China might feel impelled to enter 
the war in the event- a US invasion or a collapse of the DRV appeared 
imminent, but its efforts to head off negotiations would be limited to 

V 

diplomatic pressure* Peking would probably accept a cessation of hostili- 

i 

ties as an "inevitable pause" and hope to see the conflict resumed when 

36 

and where possible. 

The rash of probes which broke out from the Soviets and East Europeans 
during the latter part of 1966 appeared to INR to be motivated by their 
own immediate interests. For the East Europeans, the threat of further 



34. IN-639, "Hanoi and Peking Field Peace Proposals," October 14, 1966, 

CONFIDENTIAL 

35. REA-MM-66-49, "North Vietnam: Peking's Independent Partner or Pawn, 

August 9, 1966, S/NF/LD 

36. See VI-19: REA-55, "Would Peiping Thwart a Negotiations Bid from 

Hanoi?” November 28, 1966 
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escalation in Vietnam portended further pressure toward “re-unification" 
within the Soviet bloc. Moscow did not consider that the threat of 
escalation was sufficient to jeopardize its interests in Asia, but was 
attempting, rather, to present Hanoi witn some US concession to show 
that it could do more for Hanoi than could China. Therefore, while it 
pressed the US for concessions, the Soviet Union would not attempt to 
pressure the North Vietnamese toward negotiations. In any case, INR 

*v 

believed, Moscow had no authority from Hanoi to make the concessions it 
was hinting at. INR pointed out that North Vietnam neither denied nor 
sanctioned these maneuvers; no doubt some elements in Hanoi welcomed 

these efforts to soften the US while others feared these moves could get 

* 

♦ 

ouc of hand and night lead Che LiS to conclude chat Hanoi's determination 

37 

was weakening. 

3. Hanoi Budges 

Until now, there had been ambiguity in Hanoi’s position on precondi¬ 
tions for talks. There was the clear demand for an unconditional bombing 
halt, but Hanoi also insisted on some unspecified form of prior US 
"recognition" or “acceptance" of the Four Points which Hanoi termed the 
basis for a settlement. 

However, Harrison Salisbury’s account of his interview in Hanoi with 
Pham Van Dong on January 4, 1967■(carried in the New York Times of that 
date), revealed a significant shift in Hanoi's position. In an interview 

See VI-20: REA-58, "Hanoi Silent on East European and Soviet Negoti¬ 

ation Probes," December 9, 1966; also, RSB-111, "Recent Soviet and 
East European Approaches to US on Vie-tnam," November 2, 1966 
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unusually free of Invective, Pham Van Dong said that Hanoi's Four Points ■ 
were not to be considered "conditions" for talks. INR believed that 
this remark was a major clarification of Hanoi's heretofore ambiguous 

38 

position and was’ probably an effort at least to appear more reasonable. 

On J an uary 6 a version of the interview from Hanoi confirmed that recog- 

% 

nition of the Four Points was a basis for settlement, but not for talks. 

At the same time in Paris, Mai Van Bo stated publicly that Hanoi "would" 

examine proposals for contacts if the OS stopped the bombing. 

•On January 28, 1967, in a major policy statement that was to serve 

as a benchmark in the slow progression toward talks, Foreign Minister Trinh, 

in an interview with Wilfred Burchett, declared that there "could" be 

talks if the OS "unconditionally" halted the bombing and "other acta of 

war" against the North. INR judged that Hanoi did not use Bo's more 

positive formula for fear of appearing to be willing to negotiate the 

future of the Viet Cong merely in return for a respite from bombing in the 
39 

North. As INR saw Hanoi's new position, it connected contacts—including 
negotiations—to a cessation of the bombing and "other acts of war, " and 
linked a settlement to US willingness to recognize and deal with the NLF. 

Hanoi's motives for this clarification could have been to encourage 
a bombing halt daring the upcoming 1967 Tet holidays. However, ENR noted, 

38. See VI-21: IN-3, "Pham Van Dong...," January 5, 1967, CONFIDENTIAL 

IN-8, "New Salisbury Text...Much the Same as Original Report," 

January 9, 1967, S/NF 
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Hanoi also had its eyes on the South and might hope to initiate talks 
before a constitution could be drafted and elections held* Yet it ran 
the risk, if confronted at each step with US insistence on mutual con¬ 
cessions, that the momentum now generated by this flexibility might later 
compel Hanoi to make compromises it did not now wish to make* Additional 
dangers would arise if the Communist position in the South deteriorated 
and if there were further turmoil in China* On the other hand, should 

talks begin, Hanoi might attempt to force the US into negotiations with 

40 

the NLF by refusing to discuss matters concerning the South* Thus, 

INR judged Hanoi’s maximum bargaining position to be one of holding out 
the hope of contacts in return for a bombing halt, and committing the-US 
to discuss the future of the GVN before contacts would develop into negoti¬ 
ations, thereby assuring a role for the NLF. However, INR estimated that 

41 

Hanoi would be prepared to give ground later. 

When the US initiated a bombing pause on February 8, 1967, it was 
not yet prepared to grant a bombing halt in return for contacts unless 
there were a reciprocal halt in supplying the Viet Cong. There was a 
seeming diminution in the infiltration of NVA forces, though INR believed /■ 

l 

i 

i 

that it reflected the fulfillment of Communist force levels rather than 


40. See VI-22: IN-87, '‘Hanoi’s Current Position on Negotiations and 

Settlement,.' 1 February 3, 1967, S/LD 

See VI-23: REA-MH-67-16, “Attached Report from the British, 1 ' 

February 7, 1967,. SECRET; see also IN-95, "Hanoi Maintains Trinh 
Position, Says Next Move Up to US," February 7, 1967, SECRET 
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a desire to negotiate; in any case, the Departaent expressed its 
M serious concern" over the increased Communist buildup of supplies 
which the Coimnunis ts initiated during the pause, and on February 14 the 
DS resumed the bombing* 

C. A Summer of Stalemate 

i 

There followed a moratorium on official North Vietnamese public 

/ 

initiatives for nearly a year* However, INR did not believe that the 
resumption of bombing.had basically altered Hanoi’s interest in a nego¬ 
tiated settlement—only the manner in which it would operate. Thus, in 
spite of Hanoi’s silence immediately following the resumption, INR 
believed it would remain under pressure to change its own position before 

military—and even more political—developments in the South went beyond 

43 

the point at which Hanoi could alter then through negotiations. INR 

believed that Hanoi’s effort to put the emus for continuation of the war 

back: on the US through its release of the exchange of letters between Ho 

and President Johnson had been motivated by concern over the political¬ 
ly 

military situation in the South as veil as by fears of further escalation 

44 

in the wake of the March Conference at Guam. Hanoi’s public position, 
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however, rexa-alned on dead center, es was typically illustrated by 

Foreign Minister Trinh's article in Hoc Tap of mid-April which appeared 

designed to answer criticism on the one hand from the Chinese that 

negotiations should be avoided per se , and on the other, from western 

and neutral sources, that Hanoi should be more flexible in its pursuit 
45 

of peace. 

i 

Hanoi's position regained unchanged throughout the summer of 1967, 
although both sides received numerous ambiguous approaches in private 
through third parties. In mid-June, INR believed that the leaders in 
Hanoi had decided against any substantial move toward approaching a 
settlement through negotiation, but that the US might find some interest 
among them in a mutual testing of the atmosphere for discussing whether 
it would be possible to embark on negotiations while begging all questions 
about conclusions or settlement. There might be, thus, "a slight chance" 
for contacts for this purpose provided we did not treat them as negotia¬ 
tions while the boobing continued. There were also some points the US 
might seek to clarify: for example, Hanoi had recently omitted its demand 
for a "permanent" halt in the bombing, and Ho, in his letter to 

President Johnson, had omitted reference to "reunification" or to the NLF 

46 

program, both of which had been important elements of the Four Points, 


45. IN-354, "DRV Foreign Hinister Explains Hanoi’s Negotiation Stand to 

Party," May 5, 1967, Limited Official Use 

46. See VT-24: REA-KH-67-52, "Study on Prospects for Vietnam Negotia¬ 

tions," June 14, 1967, TOP SECRET/EXDIS; see also INR memoranda of 
June 7 and 14 to the Secretary. 
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Again in July, INR detected changes in sotae details of Hanoi's 

position and suggested that the US might encourage Hanoi's interest in 

« 

negotiations more through private and discreet probing than through 

47 

further public statements. Hanoi still appeared adamantly negative 

toward reciprocity, but there was reason to believe that it was leaning 

‘ toward reopening some of the doors to talks which had been closed since 

earlier in the year. "Accordingly, the logic of the situation would 

argue very strongly for no drastic shifts in our present pattern of 

operations against the North" which might persuade Hanoi against this 
' 48 

move. To be sure, the Chinese would be prepared to bring considerable 

pressure to bear on Hanoi to prevent any greater flexibility. Hanoi 

would be prepared to resist, but this threat would, INR felt, influence 

Hanoi's thinking, and would probably block a positive decision in the 

absence of more support than the moderate DRV leadership then appeared 

49 

able to muster. 

In a more detailed review, INR saw Hanoi's basic attitude toward 
negotiations as one of suspicion based on past disappointments, distrust 
of US sincerity, and concern over its ability to achieve its goals through 


47. See VI-25: REA-MM-67-61, "Prospective North Vietnamese Position and 

Tactics on Negotiations and Settlement," July 7, 1967, SECRET/EXDIS 

48. See VI-26: RJELA-MH-67-69, "Comment on Your Memorandum of July 17 to 

the Secretary on General and Diplomatic Factors Affecting the Bomb- ■ 
ing Policy," July 18, 1967, SECRET/EXDIS 

49. See VI-27: REA-MM-67-77, "Hanoi's Sensitivity to Peking's Pressure; 

the Possibilities and the Record," August 2, 1967, SECRET/LD 



a negotiated settlement* To this fundamental skepticism was added 
Hanoi's persistent confidence In its political and military strength 
in the South, and Peking's pressures against concession* Nevertheless, 
it now appeared that Hanoi had regarded the Dong-Trinh statements of 
January 1967 as "a substantial departure and concession," and subsequent 
moves "at least suggest the possibility that some greater flexibility 
may be entering into North Vietnamese thinking on this subject*" More¬ 
over, other factors might now be moving Hanoi toward greater flexibility 
over negotiations: accumulated losses in material and morale from past 
bombing, fears of a future expansion of bombing, particularly if it 
extended to the dikes, and concern over deterioration of their "reliable 
rear" in China. The ability of the US, in this context, to influence 
Hanoi’s attitude remained extremely limited. A public statement clarify¬ 
ing US "terms" for a halt in the bombing "would almost undoubtedly generate 
a strongly negative initial reaction from Hanoi[but] if there are 
officials in Hanoi who advocate negotiations that might lead to substantial 

compromise, their hand might be strengthened over the long run, particu- 

5° 

larly if we remain consistent." 

This assessment gained some support from a report of conversations 

between the North Vietnamese and Norwegian Ambassadors to Peking. These 

% 

exchanges seemed to Indicate that Hanoi was interested in some form of 
reciprocity other than a public agreement to reduce Communist forces in 


50. See VI-28: REA-KM-67-84, "Hanoi and Negotiations: An Interim 

Appraisal," August 16, 1967, SECRET/EXDIS 




the South. INR suggested this opening offered the "slight possibility" 

that Hanoi might not object to some other form of reciprocity such as a 

cease-fire "or possibly no increment in the rate of supply." Again, 

however, the situation still argued against any alteration of the US 

operations against the North, since a reduction of pressure during 

these contacts would reveal moves toward negotiations especially to the 

Chinese—and an intensification of pressure might lead Hanoi to conclude 

51 

that the US was not serious. 

In any event, INR judged that US domestic politics and the prospects 

t 

for US elections were secondary in Hanoi's thinking; Hanoi would not be 

moved more rapidly toward negotiations by hopes of avoiding a possibly 

r 52 
{ more "hawkish" Republican administration. 

D. From "Reciprocity" to "No Advantage " 

In his San Antonio speech of September 29, President Johnson announced 
a major concession in US requirements for a bombing halt: instead of end¬ 
ing support for the war in the South, the Communists could now indicate 
that productive talks would ensue; as for reciprocity in kind, the US would 

t ' ■ 

now "assume" that Hanoi "would not take advantage" of the pause. 

' - The speech produced no immediate positive response, and Hanoi retained 

its hard public line without directly rejecting the new formula. INR 

r 

51. See VI-29: REA-MM-67-87, "The Loan-Algard Dialogue," August 26, 1967, 
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believed that Hanoi was not yet ready to alter its position on 
reciprocity and recognition of the HLF, and thus "would probably not 
engage in meaningful negotiations if an early halt occurred*" However, 
renewed probes from Hanoi were likely—especially as the possibility 
of another Tet bombing pause approached—and the US response and clari¬ 
fication to these probes could provide "a crucial element in Hanoi's 

53 

decision process*" 

INR also speculated that "North Vietnamese theory calls for some 
military spectacles before negotiating and Hanoi...thus -would want to 
be certain that the US did not act on its 'assumption' offer until the 
Communists had had time to prepare the way militarily in South Vietnam. 

At that point Hanoi may want to pick up the 'assumption' offer, and 
therefore has refrained from explicitly condemning it in its public 

54 

media while rejecting it indirectly" through unofficial channels. 

Although evidence was lacking, INR speculated that Hanoi would wait 
for the 1967-68 Christmas-Tet period when it would $xpect a bcxabing 
halt which it might hope to extend by some shifts in position short of 
specifically accepting the San Antonio formula* INR felt that Hanoi 

might step up military pressures in advance of such moves or while making 

thea. But for the moment,anyway, Hanoi did not appear prepared for 

55 

"productive discussions." 

53. See VI-31: REA-MM-67-106, "Appraisal of Hanoi's Current Approach 

on Negotiations, and Prospects for Timing of Future Actions, 
October 13, 1967, SECRET/EXDIS 

54. See VI-32: IN-842, "Burchett Dispatch," October 23, 1967 
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IHR continued to hold that Hanoi did not count heavily on the 

1968 elections in the US to bring about changes in US policy toward 

Vietnam, Hanoi would indeed attempt to exploit domestic US opinion, 

but would not base its own strategy and tactics on the expectation 

56 

that the election would lead to changes in American policy, 

E. Hanoi "Will" Talk 

After a long series of hints, made in private but denied in public, 

that Hanoi "would negotiate" without an "unconditional" or "permanent" 

pause, Foreign Minister Trinh on December 29, 1967, stated that Hanoi 

♦ 

’Vill" hold talks on "questions concerned" after an "unconditional" 
halt. This phrasing clearly contrasted with his statement of January 28 
that talks "could" be held. 

Recalling its forecast that there would be some such shift in the 
pre-Tet period, INR noted that Hanoi's motives were still unclear: on 
the one hand, Hanoi might be seeking a bombing halt without progress 
toward a settlement; on the other hand, it might genuinely believe that , 
the new Trinh statement constituted an adequate response to the San 
Antonio formula, INR concluded: "On balance, we believe Hanoi views 
the new Trinh formula as an important step toward the US position, but - 
we are not certain whether Hanoi really expects us to believe that the 
formula meets our vital needs, or whether it hopes that we can be pushed 

57 

into a bombing halt and talks on its terms through a minimal concession," 

56, See VI-33: IN-951, "Hanoi Views the US Elections," November 20,.1967 

57. See VI-34: REA-MM, "Trinh Alters January 28 Formula," January 3, 

1968, SECRET/EXDIS 
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In a general appraisal of North Vietnam's position, DTR concluded- 
that Hanoi—motivated both by the effects of the boobing and concern 

that political developments in the South would generate effective 

« 

competition to the NLF—had nov "seriously accepted the prospect of 
holding talks." However, Hanoi's assets in the South and control of 
the North remained largely intact, and to negotiate a settlement was 
by no means Hanoi 1 s only alternative. Thus, whereas Hanoi was clearly 
committed to "talks," and possibly to "promptness," INR did not•believe 
Hanoi was yet prepared for the "productive" discussions required by the 
San Antonio formula—especially if this concept necessarily included 
talks about the future of the South. Nor did it seem ready for "genuine 
compromise." INR suggested that the US might inform Hanoi privately 
of the. problems remaining after the Trinh statement. Although Hanoi 
might conclude Chat the US viewed the Trinh statement as a sign of weak¬ 
ness and thus might resist further concession, INR held that, if such 
probes were not undertaken, Hanoi would calculate that the US would be 

compelled to initiate a Tet pause without further concession on Its 
58 

part. 

Respecting the demand that the US cease "all other acts of war," 

INR estimated that Hanoi would object to continued reconnaissance buC 

59 

would not allow it—unless publicized—to prevent talks. As for the 
Chinese, INR suggested that Peking had not responded publicly to the 

58. See VI-35: REA-MM, "North Vietnamese Perspectives on fhe War and 
Negotiations," January 6, 1968, SECRET/EXDIS 

rEA-MM- 68-14, January 18, 1968 
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Trinh statement because its displeasure over the prospect for talks 

60 

was superseded by its concern lest it be left out on a limb* Peking 
made its opposition evident without saying so explicitly in public 
but would gradually adjust its position so as to avoid the appearance 
of criticizing what Hanoi actually had agreed to do. 

Finally, INR attempted to sketch a scenario of how an opening 

* 

round of talks might go* Since the M no advantage'* formula struck 
directly at Hanoi*s intention to fight while talking, INR concluded 
that the North Vietnamese would remain unwilling to concede on that 
issue now or in the near future. If and when Hanoi did wish to resolve^ 
the issue "It may be done only through some tacit understanding never 
formally acknowledged by Hanoi," Once the bombing stopped, INR continued, 
Hanoi would have achieved its Inmediate objective and would feel no urgent 
pressure for progress in the talks. For the next month or two, it would 
"probably take a very hard negotiations stand." 

Hanoi would be likely to demand agreement on an agenda before any 
discussions of substance, and the version it preferred would fundamentally 
conflict with US interests. Host notably, Hanoi would hope to keep the 
question of a ceasefire from arising before questions of a political 
settlement had been discussed. An agenda might be agreed, however, as 
a result of Hanoi*s fear of resumed bombing and combined with tacit 
recognition by both parties that they had in effect reserved their posi¬ 
tions. Among the points of substance Hanoi would raise, would be US 


60. See IN-9, "Chinese Silent and Probably Unhappy over Trinh 'Will 
Talk* Statement," January 4, 1968, S/NFD/LD 
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recognition of Vietnamese sovereignty and Hanoi's Four Points, a US 
withdrawal and cessation of reconnaissance flights, a US declaration 
of a ‘'permanent" bombing halt, and "reparations" for damages. In 
response to US initiatives, Hanoi would attempt to counter a cease¬ 
fire proposal by referring the matter to the NLF, and could be expected 
to react negatively to the questions of a withdrawal or pullback fro* 
the DMZ. Hanoi night prove sore forthcoming on the question of an 
exchange of prisoners. 

As talks progressed, INE estimated, the elements which would 
influence Hanoi toward accommodation would be the fear of resumed bomb¬ 
ing, the hope of gaining concessions and of influencing US domestic 
opinion, international pressure, and US pressure in the South. Hanoi's 
position would tend to be hardened by Chinese influence, by concern 
over the effects on the HLF of any compromise, and by its hopes to use 

the discussions as a tactical supplement to military and political 

61 

activities in the South. 

The following month, INR again reviewed the bidding and found that 

Hanoi had modified its position since Trinh's statement of December 29 

62 

on all essential questions save that of reciprocity, and INR could 
not anticipate that Hanoi would shift at all on this issue "’in the near 

61. See VI-36: REA-MM-68-22, "Hanoi's Position in the Opening Round of 

Talks, and Elements Affecting the Further Evolution of that 
Position," January 26, 1968 SECRET/EXDIS 

See VI-37: REA-MM, "Hanoi Diplomat in Paris Hints at Hanoi's 
Readiness to Cut Back 'Aid' to Viet Cong," February 20, 1968, 
SECRET/EXDIS 
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The Chinese Role 

From Che resumption of bombing in February 1966 until mi dr summer, 

INR continued to document evidence of Chinese Communist preparations 
for the possible expansion of the Vietnam conflict into a general war 
between China and the US* In April, INR reported on the expansion and 
improvement of the net of airfields bordering North Vietnam, as well as 
priority work on rail and road systems in South and Southeast China* 

It noted scattered reports of evacuation from urban areas and of reloca¬ 
tion of some factories and government institutions, as well as indications 
that civil defense programs were being implemented, albeit without 
"desperate urgency*" INR judged that Peking*s preparedness efforts in 

64 

recent, months "have proceeded amidst an atmosphere of crisis and tension*" 
The following month the Chinese increased their air activity along 
the border, after a hiatus of three months, at the same time that they 
published an interview in which Chou En-lai specifically raised the 
possibility that war would grow out of Chinese aid to North Vietnam* INR 
suggested that this statement reflected increased Chinese concern, 

i 

particularly as US bombing missions struck closer to China, and possibly 

63* See VI-38: RRA-MM, "Summary of Hanoi Statements on Negotiations 

Issues Since the Dec* 29, 1967 Statement by Foreign Minister Trinh," 
March 1968 

64. See VI-39: RM,REA-19, "Peking Continues to Key * Its Political, 

Military Activities to the Danger of War," April 27, 1966 
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indicated Peking's intent to increase its assistance to Hanoi. 

Shortly thereafter, on May 12, Peking reported the loss of a Chinese 
fighter to US aircraft over China. Despite denials from the Pentagon, 
INR believed that the evidence confirmed Peking 1 s claim that the inci¬ 
dent took place over China. In any event, China did not exploit the 
incident to appreciably heighten tension. 

As INR learned by mid-summer, the Chinese leadership in the late 
spring of 1966 was going through the crisis Chat erupted publicly in 
June with the launching of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 
There is now little question that the movement diverted China 1 s 
attention from the Vietnamese conflict. Initially, however, after US 
strikes against the Hanoi-Haiphong area and Ho Chi Kinh's appeal in 

July for more aid, Peking responded with massive propaganda demonstra- 
65 

tions.. But INR did not believe that the statements made any more 
explicit or immediate Peking's 'vague threats" of more active interven¬ 
tion. It joined in a SNIE which predicted that Peking would send in 
more logistical units and "may" even move some infantry units into North 
Vietnam, but held that, "at present levels of US action," China "will 

not commit its ground forces to the war, nor its air force to deliberate 

66 

and sustained action against US forces." 

65. On July 22, 1966,. a rally and statement by Liu Shao-chi kicked off 

the effort. Liu's declaration, one of the strongest official 
reaffinnations of readiness to assist Hanoi, was his last public 
act and was made while he was in deep trouble with Mao. 

66. See VI-40: SNIE 13-66, "Current Chinese Communist Intentions in 

the Vietnam Situation," Angust 4, 1966 
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China's propaganda effort was soon overtaken by the massive Red' 
Guard movement, and INR felt that the Chinese press had begun to down¬ 
grade the Vietnam issue. For example, in September, the Chinese 
publicized as US aggression a number of alleged US .overflights and 

attacks on Chinese territory, but for the first time failed to link 
the allegations to the Vietnam war. INR felt that Peking’s propaganda 
had the effect of reducing the threat of Chinese intervention in 
Vietnam, while maintaining stress on the more remote prospect of US 
aggression against China and on preparations for that contingency. 

Not that INS dismissed the Chinese threat. It continued to 
report—though with less frequency—Peking's maintenance and enlargement 
of its presence in North Vietnam and of its air defense posture in South 
China, as well as the fact that Chinese transshipment of Soviet mili¬ 
tary aid to North Vietnam was generally adequate. But as the Cultural 
Revolution progressed, and when the Chinese showed no military reaction 
to the strikes on the Hanoi-Haiphong area in July, INR touched less 
upon the possibility that the Chinese would intervene directly and 
deliberately in the air over North Vietnam. INR's position in the fall 
of 1966 can be summarized as follows: "it appears that at the war’s 
current level of intensity, which involves neither a threat of invasion 
of North Vietnamese or Chinese territory nor the destruction of the 

Hanoi regime, the Chinese will not actively and openly Intervene in the 

67 

fighting." 

67. See VI-41: RFE-41, "The Vietnam War: Situation and Prospects," 

October 11, 1966 S/NF/LD 
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The Efficacy of Further Escalation 

In the spring of 1967, INR considered the probable results of a 
JCS proposal to expand military pressure against North Vietnam, with 
restrictions only against invasion and upon deliberate bombing of 
population centers or dams and dikes related to agriculture. INR con¬ 
cluded that the program would "raise the level of violence without 
bringing Hanoi any closer to compromise, M would probably result in a 
new stalemate because China could be expected to underwrite the.war, 

and would lead to greater "Chinese acceptance of the risk of confronta- 

68 

tion with the United States," 

As before, LNR believed that such a program would not force Hanoi 

to make any significant change in its policy in the six months or so 

required to bring the augmented pressures to maximum effectiveness. 

But the paper's definition of the longer-term problem involved some 

change from past INR estimates of the Chinese role, and, for the first 

time, INR wrestled with the question of the timing of a North Vietnamese 

69 

collapse and what might be involved in it, INR concluded that the 
North Vietnamese would seek, and the Chinese would provide increased aid 
to keep Hanoi's war effort on track, and that, as Hanoi's requirements 
grew, Chinese support would keep pace. Thus, as the bombing went on 


« 

68, See VI-42: RFE-MH, "Probable NV and Chinese Reactions to Augmented 

Military Pressure Against North Vietnam," April 12, 1967, 

TOP SECRET/SENSITIVE 

69, The paper held that the following consequences would be considered 

by the Hanoi regime to connote the prospect o£ its own collapse: 
a disintegration in its administrative fabric and its capacity to 
run the country effectively, as well as to sustain the effort in 
the South; a depletion of its assets in the South; and the danger 
that continued bombing would involve targets affecting agricul¬ 
tural output or might presage invasion. 
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and Hanoi faced the prospect of collapse, direct Chinese intervention ' 

would become likely and, with it, a greater risk of war with the 

United States, In place of a sudden Chinese air engagement of US 

planes over the DRV, INR now envisaged that the Chinese might involve 

themselves piecemeal; they might send some security and infantry units 

as a warning against invasion, give publicity to Chinese AAA units, 

considerably expand their logistical presence, and announce sanctuary 

for North Vietnamese aircraft in China. Peking would undertake these 

moves accepting the risks and fully aware that the United States might 

be moved to carry the war to China. INR also emphasized Hanoi's growing 

loss of its freedom of action to China, a loss which Hanoi would accept 

reluctantly as a price for forestalling collapse. 

Throughout the rest of the period, INR reported continuously on 

Chinese activities related to Vietnam, as well as Chinese reactions to 

escalatory moves by the US. For example, when concern about increased 

70 

Chinese involvement rose in the late fall of 1967, INR. thought it was 
"highly possible" that Peking might calculate that certain actions 
would help the North Vietnamese war effort and still not run undue risk 
of American reaction. Thus, INR believed, while massive or active 
intervention In the fighting remained unlikely unless circumstances 

drastically altered, Peking might permit North Vietnamese planes to fly 

* 

m 

operational missions over North Vietnam from Chinese bases, might 
increase its military contingent or move limited numbers of ground 


70. See Special Annex V 
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forces into northern North Vietnam, or even provide North Vietnam with 
a Komar guided missile boat for attacks against the Seventh Fleet. 

In fact, Peking did not undertake any of these measures. 

Washington again considered various escalatory moves In the wake 
of the Tet offensive, including the dispatch of an additional 200,000 
US troops to South Vietnam and a sharply expanded bombing program in 
the North. INR felt that Hanoi would respond by increasing its com¬ 
mitment of forces in the South and that Peking, at Hanoi's request, 
would fill "any gaps" in the North created by the additional expenditure 
of North Vietnamese assets in the South. In response to the closing of 

Haiphong by mines or blockade, INR thought the Chinese would do more to 

f 

1 . facilitate transshipment of supplies through China. If the United 

States undertook an all-out conventional bombing of the North, there was 
"a strong possibility" that Chinese pilots in MiG's with North Vietna¬ 
mese markings would engage US bombers, but overt intervention was likely 
only if the scope of the bombing "seemed Intended" to destroy North 
Vietnam as a viable Communist state. 

The paper attempted to define two levels of Chinese response to an 

invasion of North Vietnam. INR felt that Peking probably would react 

to an Invasion which seemed limited to the southern portion by station— 

i Q 8 forces In the northern area to free NVA troops and to raise the 

spectre of a US-Chinese coaflict if the US persisted. On the other 

hand, if the Chinese believed the US intended to destroy the DRV regime, 

« 

{_ 71. See VI—43: REA—MM-67-144, "China's Scope for Augmented Vietnam 

Participation," December 16, 1967, SECRET/LD 
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then intervention "on a massive scale" could be expected. With the' 
de-escalation and the moves toward negotiations which began on March 31 
these questions became academic, and INR produced no further estimate 
of the prospects for a Sino-US conflict growing out of the Vietnam war. 


72. See VI-44: REA-MM-68-47, "Probable Chinese Responses to Certain US 
Courses of Action in Indochina," March 1, 1968, SECRET 



VII - The Search for Peace, April-December, 1968 


Background : 

On April 1, 1968, the United States stopped making air strikes over 
North Vietnam above the 20th parallel/ Within a fortnight, without any 
announcement, it further restricted strikes to the 19th parallel* IflHHK 

but recon¬ 
naissance continued over all of North Vietnam and increased in frequency. 

Even before the second restriction became evident, Hanoi on April 3 
indicated its willingness to engage in preliminary contacts with the US 
even though strikes continued, and, after a long search for a mutually 
acceptable site in which to hold preliminary talks, discussions began in 
Paris on Hay 13. Reports about the discussions that continued over the 
next five months were closely held and INR, only partially informed through 

official sources of the substance of the talks, based its assessments in 

1 

good part on public news. 

\ x 

Through charges and counter-charges which they traded in public, and 
through "second" and "third" wave Communist offensives in South Vietnam, 
both sides remained committed to negotiations. Ou. October 31, 1968, 
President Johnson announced that the US would stop all strikes over 
North Vietnam and that the parties had agTeed to expand the talks to 



1. Also during this period, INR's senior analyst on North Vietnam served 
as a ipember of the Department^ Vietnam Planning Group under the 
Bureau of East Asian Affairs. Consequently, many of INR's views 
were incorporated into Departmental papers and cables without any 
separate INR record of them. 






include the NLF and GVN. 



recon¬ 


naissance continued as before*) Within a week, an NLF delegation arrived 

• * 

in Paris, but Saigon had reached no decision. Oa November 8 the GVN 

t 

announced that it would‘consent to lead a combined US/GVN delegation to 
the talks* Oa December 9, three weeks after Secretary Clifford had 
publicly threatened that the US would be prepared to enter the phase of 
negotiation without South Vietnamese representation. Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky arrived in Paris with a delegation headed by Ambassador 
Pham Dang Lam, 




Summary : 

t 

During the partial halt to bombing, IKR considered that the North 
Vietnamese moved their position only gradually toward full negotiation, 
and without abandoning their basic objectives. It believed that Hanoi 
would keep military operations at a. relatively high level, consonant with 
^its strength in the South, and pace its combat operations to support its 
negotiating position—limited only by a fear of provoking the US to resume 

retaliation. Saigon would have to accept the talks but would oppose dis- 

• * 

cussion of the South, and would insist that the US sustain its military 
presence and pressure; Thieu would probably engage in delaying tactics 

and endeavor to minimize the role of the NLF. INR was uncertain about the 

/ 

effects talks might have on the stability of the regime. On balance, it 
concluded that the GVN would go along reluctantly as talks widened into 
negotiations. 
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INR HBHtf agreed that the Communist forces in the South were sub- 
stantially larger than MACV estimated; INR believed the Communist military 

build-up would lead to widespread attacks on selected urban and military 

/ 

targets, but at a ©ore sustained and less intense level than at Tet. 

For most of 1968, Hanoi seemed to be debating what its best course 
of action should be, as it repeatedly attempted military offensives and 
consistently refused to give ground on reciprocity. INTI judged in ndd-year 
'that Hanoi finally was considering that it might agree to some restrictions 
regarding the DMZ and to the removal of some of its forces, in return for a 
Jtotal halt to bombing. By September, INR concluded that the US could 
expect Hanoi to comply more closely than it had done hitherto with the US 
government^ ‘‘assumption”—-formulated by the President at San Antonio in 
September 1967—that Hanoi would not take “advantage” of a complete halt of 
bombing. INR also thought, however, that Hanoi would still feel free to 

intensify its military effort in the South and work to block Southern 

\ 

representation at the Paris talks. INR noted that Hanoi night accept 
Saigon 1 s presence but, if so, would try to avoid the "our-side, your-side" 
formula In order as much as possible to reduce the GVN's status and to 
upgrade that of the NLF. 

As full negotiations got under way, INR reiterated Its belief that 
the Communists would oppose an early cease-fire, which would be attractive 
to them only under much more adverse or much more favorable circumstances. 

It also concluded that the Communist a wcpuld not de-escalate the war 
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rapidly and that they had reinforceable assets in the South which were 
still quite capable of sustained and effective military action. 

First Moves, April-May 

Within three days of the partial halt to bombing on April 3, Hanoi 
issued a statement that it was prepared to meet DS representatives in 
order to determine the "unconditional cessation" of the bombing "so that 
talks may start." Still, INR did not believe Hanoi would feel compelled 
to move rapidly toward full negotiations or to abandon its basic objec¬ 
tives or conditions for a settlement. In fact, Hanoi might seek to limit 

initial contacts and would coordinate its military operations and logistic 

2 

buildup with its tactics in negotiation. 

3 

INR at the outset thought that any lull would be short, and quickly 

came to the opinion that the Communists would "maintain a high level of 

4 ) ■ i Op - 

overall activity," while infiltration would continue at a high rate — • 

"baaing both judgments cm the assessment that Comunist activities would be 
determined by Hanoi*s estimate of military/political requirements on the 
ground and of what would support its negotiations, rather than by 

L 

consideration of the **no advantage'* formula. Nevertheless, Hanoi might 

2. See VTI-1: IN-240, ,# Hanoi Declares Readiness to Contact US oa Cessation 

of Bombing,” April 4, 1968 SECRET 

% 

3. See VII—2: HH— REA, "Hanoi's Desires and Expectations from the I.mpending 

Round of Talks," April 10, 1968, SECRET/EXDIS. 

4. See VII—3J IN—275, "Communist Courses of Action in South Vietnam 

During Contacts," April 16, 1968, SECRET/NF 
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have high hopes regarding US willingness to compromise—including even 
the possibility of a US withdrawal in some guise—and would also wish to 

■ avoid provoking the US toward protracting the conflict. Hanoi would also 

/ 

look for ways in which to intensify the disruptive effects of the negoti- 

5 

tion process on US-GVN relations. 

Immediately before and after the partial halt to bombing on April 1,„ 

INH's assessments of the pace at which Hanoi might be expected to respond 

implied that it might be some time before actual discussions could begin. 

Then within days, 'the US further restricted strikes to the 19th parallel, 

and, possibly because of this second restriction, Hanoi responded faster 

than LNR had estimated. On April 15 Hanoi announced the appointment of 

Xuan Thuy as Minister without Portfolio. INR concluded that Hanoi was now 

ready to negotiate: Xuan Thuy's rank appeared too high for mere contacts 

and too low for final negotiations; he thus appeared just right for the 

6 

^intermediary stage 1 ' talks the US then wanted. Finally, on May 3, the US 
and North Vietnam agreed to hold discussions in Paris and Hanoi designated 
Xuan Thuy to lead the DRV delegation. 

INR also explored how the South Vietnamese would probably react to 
the impending bilateral discussions between US and DRV. It concluded that 


5. ' From the paper quoted as VTI-2 (note 3) 

6. See VI1-4: IN-287, "Hanoi's Appointment of Xuan Thuy as Minister May 

Presage Role in Negotiations," April 18, 1968 SECRET 
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Saigon would probably acquiesce in the holding of talks but would continue 
to resist a total halt of bombing, any reduction of US forces, and any 
expansion of subject matter in the bilateral talks to include the present 
or future situation in the South, Indeed, the public grace with which 
Saigon accepted the US initiatives masked what the Embassy had termed a 
well of "quiet bitterness," Initially, INR estimated, the peace moves had 

helped resolve differences within the GVN which centered around the per- 

♦ 

sis tent conflict between Thieu and Ky, and had brought the regime belatedly 
to realize that the US comaitment did not necessarily imply continuing 
the war at its present intensity. Against these salutary effects, however*, 
the onset of talks "could also contribute to an unraveling of the constitu¬ 
tional system, lessened restraints upon irresponsible political activity, 

« 

and a general disintegration of morale,,,," 

Moreover, INR stated, "there will undoubtedly be a progressive rise in 
South Vietnamese suspicions of US intentions and with It may come an 
increased possibility of a military takeover in Saigon," "The GVN will 
demand full reporting and consultation on the state of talks with North 
Vietnam and oppose an early widening of the talks,.,in the hope of delaying 
any decisive stage at which the GVN might, for example, have to decide ‘ 
whether its own participation in negotiations was worth the price of recog¬ 
nizing the Liberation Front as a separate entity equally competent to 
participate. The GVN would thus hope to delay still further a realistic 
confrontation with the problems implicit in arranging a political settle¬ 
ment, for which it presumably is still almost totally unprepared," 




Nevertheless, INR concluded, n the chances still appear to be slightly 

better than even that the GVN...can be brought along reluctantly to accept 

7 

widening of the talks into negotiations/* When Foreign Minister 
Tran Van Do said on May 17 that the GVN would permit the NLF to partici¬ 
pate in future elections as an opposition group, INR observed that Do’s 

influence was limited and that his statement could not necessarily be 

8 

interpreted as a commitment of the GVN. 

Meanwhile, Communist activities in the South featured the congress on 

April 20-21 of the new and allegedly non-Communiat "Alliance of National, 

✓ 

Democratic and Peace Forces," created after the Tet offensive. INR thought 

that this effort was aimed at strengthening Communist appeal aaoag the 

» 

urban elite, possibly to create a "third force" alongside the GVN and NLF 

9 

for future negotiations. Reports in April indicated that the Communists 
were preparing for a new offensive and were doing so on a scale sufficient 
to support a repeat of the Tet spectacular. INR did not believe that Com¬ 
munist strategy called for attacks at that level, but predicted that.there 
would be mortar attacks on selected urban and military sites, suggesting 

also that "any renewed military activity could fit into the framework of 

« 

* 

7. . See VII-5: IN-283, "South Vietnamese Reactions to US-Sanoi Talks," C""" 

April 17, 1968, S/NF 

8. IN-364, "Foreign Minister Do's Views on the Front: A Slight Shift," 

May 17, 1968, S/NF 

9. See VII-6: IN-307, "Viet Cong Upgrade Alliance Front into National /> 

Organization," April 26, 1968, S/NF 
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’fighting while negotiating,’" Shortly thereafter, Saigon and Gia Dinh 
received intense but restricted mortaring which coincided with the opening 
of the Paris talks on Hay 13* 

j INK at this time commented on the major discrepancies between MACV*s 

s 

| estimates of enemy strength at 278-328,000 and CIA’s at 390-475,000— 


I * 

\\ discrepancies that had persisted even though an intelligence conference 

V i 



Prelude in Paris , 

After the first week of "official talks" in Paris, INR reviewed 
Xuan Thuy'a statements. It found there evidence that Hanoi was uncertain 
about the present round of talks, Xuan Thuy had raised "an astonishingly 
wide variety of subjects"; and, whatever his purpose, "he must also have 
realized that they opened up room for discussions beyond the current 
officially announced purpose of the talks, and that ve could and would 
exploit his readiness to discuss them," By so doing, Hanoi ran the risk 
of finding itself on the horns of a difficult dll etna, for if the talks 

■! i n iw^ w n —p—M— — ■ I > ■ - , I m mm I - ... | II - I ■ .... 

10, See VTI-7;' HM-REA-6 8-8 6, "Captured Document Statements on Upcoming 
Phase of Communist Offensive," Hay 1, 1968, SECRET 
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did not produce a total bombing cessation Hanoi might, after several 

months, have to accept the idea of holding substantive talks while the 

partial bombing continued, or move toward breaking off the talks. The 

• first choice would have a serious effect on party morale in both the 

'North and the South, but the second would have even more obvious and 

12 

serious implications. Press speculation that Hanoi might be contem¬ 
plating a break-off evoked from INR the judgment that Hanoi was unlikely 
to take this step "in the next month or two, and probably not even 
beyond that." Hanoi 1 s hopes of keeping pressures on the GVN and on US 
resolve—let alone its fear of resumed bombing’—meant thkt Hanoi would 
be more likely to adopt leas drastic measures such as to recall its chief 

negotiators for "consultation" while keeping a low-level liaison office 
13 

in Paris. 

When Hanoi appointed a member of the Politburo, Le Due Tho, to its 

delegation, INR estimated that the "enormous authority" his presence 

* 

would bring had been designed to improve the international impact of the 

14 

delegation’s propaganda and to give it greater freedom of maneuver. 

INR foresaw, however, no imminent give in Hanoi 1 s position on the DMZ; 

12. See VII-9: IN-371, "How Does Hanoi See Things After the First Week 

in Paris?" Hay 20, 1968, SECRET 

13. See VII-10: IN-395, "Would Hanoi Break Off Paris Talks?" Hay 24, 

1968, S/NFD/LD/CD 

14. IN-418, ,# Hanoi Politburo Heaber Le Due Tho Off to Paris," Hay 31, 

1968, SECRET 




while it might reduce the level of military action there, Hanoi would 

not agree to restore the de-militarized status of the Zone, both because 

of its own logistic interests and because the move would be interpreted 

13 

as too great a step back from reunification. Again, INR believed, 

there was no point in debating whether Hanoi would await the outcome of 

US conventions or elections before deciding on its course of action; as 

Hanoi saw the matter, the solution of the problem lay in Vietnam—not 

16 

in the US. 

In July, when the Paris talks had been under way for two months, 

INR discussed the tactics Hanoi might adopt for the remainder of the 
snmer and fall of 1968. Basically, Hanoi still thought that the overall 
political, military and diplomatic situation in the South was favorable 
for its objectives 'and unfavorable to those of the US. It was assured 
of continued Soviet and Chinese aid, and the US could not significantly 
escalate the war in the South. Moreover, Hanoi would assume that the US 
would not soon be likely to resume bombing above the 20th parallel—let 
alone go beyond the limits it had observed before the partial halt—so 
that the implicit threat of resumed bombing would not of Itself soon 
force the North Vietnamese to make changes In important policies. On the 
other hand, Hanoi did have growing problems in the pursuit of the war, 


13. IN-413, "Prospects for Hanoi’s De-escalation in the DMZ," May 31, 

1968, S/NFD/LD 

16. See MM-REA-68-106, “Hanoi’s Attitudes on the US Elections," 

June 19, 1968, S/NFD 
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and INR, seeing clearer evidence of the strain, came around to the 
view that the pressure would lead Hanoi "to seek some kind of agreement 
with the US by the end of the year, or possibly not later than aid-1969," 
If they could not thus reach a satisfactory settlement, "the Communists 
will be prepared to continue the war, though probably at a, lower level," 
Hanoi would like to discuss ratters related to the future of the 
South, but not while the bombing continued. If the US were to continue 
demanding reciprocity for a complete halt, Hanoi would want to find 
some way around the impasse, but not by giving assurances that would 
inhibit it in a future large-scale offensive in the South; more likely, 
it would begin to touch on South Vietnamese issues without mentioning 
the bombing, or it night explore tacit mutual de-escalation. Finally, 
Hanoi would not contemplate withdrawing any of its forces from the South 
before US forces began to leave. 

Meanwhile, the review continued, the Communists could be expected 
to maintain about the same patterns of military operations and infiltra¬ 
tion, and would go on adjusting the levels of each to meet the needs of 
their tactical situation and their interests in the negotiation. Any 
increase of infiltration in the future might thus indicate that they 
were preparing to trade off a reduction for some US concession. If it 
should want to apply pressure, Hanoi would be most likely to choose the 
device of recessing the talks or temporarily withdrawing its key negoti¬ 
ators. Should all else fail, the Communists might become more 

17, Especially in the testimony of a number of recent Spanish refugees 
from North Vietnam. 




interested in arrangements leading to a coalition government in the 


South; however, INR concluded, M We believe it unlikely,. .that they 

18 

would retreat this far before the end of the year.’ 1 

Soon after this review, when Hanoi brought up in discussion 

elements of the Geneva Accords pertaining to the political solution— 

but pointedly omitted reference to those elements that dealt with 

military affairs—IHR interpreted this more as a reflection of Hanoi*s 

continuing desire to reach an understanding on a future political 

settlement before discussing a cease-fire and withdrawal. At the same 

time, INR pointed to a number of Communist statements that omitted 

reference to Hanoi*a position on reunification and the NLF program; it 

suggested that these statements could reflect Communist Interest in 

accommodation. Alternatively, Hanoi might be preparing to make more use 

19 

of the Alliance. The Communists could use the Alliance more flexibly 

than the NLF in their effort to get the US to negotiate with South 

* 

Vietnamese Communist elements and eventually obtain formation of a new 
GVN under Communist influence. Hanoi’s problem would* be to avoid too 
close an identification with the Alliance and to prevent dissension 
among the NLF/VC in the process of these maneuvers. The NLF leaders and 
cadre, INR estimated, "probably never expected to attain independent 


18. See VII—11: MM-REA-68-115, "Possible Hanoi Tactics Through the 

Summer and Fall of 1968," July 12, 1968, S/LD 

19. IN-571, "Hanoi Focuses Selectively on Geneva Accords...," July 19, 

1968, SECRET, and REA-27, "Some Unofficial Reports of the Current i 

Hanoi Position," July 17, 1968, S/NFD 
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power in the South, since they saw themselves as Hanoi’s instruments, 

20 

but they may have hoped for rank, position, and other rewards." 

At this point, Hanoi seemed to be coming to grips with the diffi¬ 
cult problem of reciprocity. There were hints early in August at a 
connection between a lull in the fighting and a total bombing halt; 

INR noted that these hints had been presented in a context which sug¬ 
gested a d£ facto reciprocity but also an implicit threat of a "third 

wave" offensive. INR concluded, on balance, that the matter was 

21 

"probably still under review." 

As even more confusing signals proliferated from Hanoi, INR con¬ 
sidered that they reflected a time of decision-making. Hanoi in turn 

would be watching US reactions and proposals closely during this time in 

22 

order to determine the minimum concession possible. When the Paris 

delegation delivered its first personal attacks on President Johnson on 

August 28, INR recognized the possibility that Hanoi had concluded It 

could no longer deal with the present administration; but INR also 

believed—partly on the ambiguous evidence that Le Due Tho had been absent 

from the Paris meeting—that the attacks could possibly be intended to 

23 

mask an impending concession. 


20. IN-612, "Hanoi’s Plans for the 'Alliance,™ August 2, 1968, S/NFD/CD 
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21. See VII-12: IN-626, "North Vietnamese Links Between’ the Lull in the 

South and the Bombing of the North," August 8, 1968, S/NFD/CL 

22. IN-635, "Considerations in Hanoi's Recent and Future Tactics," 

August 13, 1968, S/NFD/CD/LD 

23. See VII-13: IN-688, "Hanoi Attacks President Johnson," August 30, 

1968 







Meanwhile, MACV read recently captured documents to mean that the 

Viet Cong expected 1968 to be the year of victory and that a "third 

wave" offensive was imminent in late summer. INR disagreed with this 

analysis; it thought other documents showed that the Communists did 

not look upon 1968 as necessarily a decisive period, and Communist 

24 

intentions regarding another major offensive were not clear. Of the 
possible military courses open to the Communists, INR believed that a 
continuation of the prevailing moderate level was one course "the Com¬ 
munists are unlikely to pursue for very much longer." Although this 
course offered the advantage of confusing the issue of reciprocity, it 
would also imperil the Communists 1 political position if it continued 
much longer. Another offensive of Tet proportions, on the other hand, 

. \ ■, 

■ \ •• 

would be both risky and unnecessary for Communist purposes. Therefore, 
the Communists’ most likely immediate military tactics would be a com¬ 
bination of high impact attacks on a selected major urban area and 
intensified small-scale operations elsewhere. In this next round, more¬ 
over, "the Communists will seek to mount a campaign of some duration, ; \ 

striving not so much for shock effect as for opportunities to whipsaw 

our forces, frustrate our response, and intensify impressions of allied 

25 | 

impotence in the United States and South Vietnam." A mixed offensive \ 


24. Memo to Secretary, August 29, 1968 

25. See VII-14: IN-636, "Possible Communist Kilitary Morves in South 

Vietnam," August 13, 1968, S/NF 
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of just this kind began exactly four days later. The peren¬ 
nial question of Cambodian involvement was once again raised 
when MACV claimed that Cambodia tjis now the Communists' primary 
logistic net for the II, ITI, and IV Corps areas. An INR 
representative participated in an investigating team which 
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concluded that—while arms supply and Cambodian complicity had f *1 
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undoubtedly increased—Cambodia‘'remained secondary to the over- a "t 

2 7 1 

land route as a factor in the equation of infiltration. 
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Setting the Stage 

On September 6, INR reported that Hanoi had made an impor¬ 
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tant shift when Prime Minister Pham Van Dong omitted the usual 

Four Points formula in his National Day speech, and for the 

first time listed certain US acts which would be f, in conformity" 

with Hanoi*s demands. While he insisted on US recognition of 

and negotiation with the NLF, he spoke also of "US strength." 

This speech, INR speculated, might reflect the first preparations 

’ 28 

for a modification of Hanoi *s position. 




26, See VII-15: IN-683, "The Current Communist Offensive la 

South Vietnam," August 29, 1968, S/NF 

27, "USIB Team Report," March 1968. 

28, IN-708, '’North Vietnamese Premier Speaks on National Day," 

September 6, 1968, S/NFD/LD 
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The next two weeks brought less hopeful signs, as Hanoi narrowed the 

range of topics it had originally raised, and failed to follow up other 

♦ 

hints of change in its position. However 1 , INR believed that the Paris 

talks remained an important element in Hanoi's overall mix of military- 

« 

political-diplomatic endeavors, and that it would be reluctant to break 
2 9 

them off« 


Reviewing Communist maneuvers during.1968 up to.late September, INR 
concluded that Hanoi's "vast and costly efforts have not to date produced 
decisive or even uniformly favorable results." Hanoi seemed to have held 
in July and August a reappraisal of its situation, and INR estimated that 
the leadership might have discerned the following advantages: success in 
achieving a partial bombing halt, undiminished ability to disrupt allied 


program* in the Southj a US position generally oiore 


acci 


odating than it 


was two years before, and the likelihood that domestic opposition to the 
war would continue in the US. Hanoi would not have failed to derive 
a sense of accomplishment from President Johnson's withdrawal from the 
1968 elections. Yet the leadership would still see formidable obstacles, 
including persistent problems of food, manpower, and morale in both 
North and South, improvement in the image of the GVN since the Huong Cabi¬ 
net, was installed, and the fact that no major US presidential candidates 


offered hope for an early settlement on Hanoi's terms. 


29. IN-738, "Review of Hanoi's Tactics and Positions in Paris " 

September 18, 1968, SECRET 
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Horeover, Hanoi remained committed to progress in the talks, and 

may have decided that a total bombing halt would be worth securing 

before it confronted a new and unknown American administration. In 

order to obtain a halt, "Hanoi may be willing to resolve the reciprocity 

* * 

issue. Since neither military pressure nor the gambit of a "lull" had 
worked, Hanoi might now be willing to make some limited gesture of tacit 
reciprocity. Indeed, Hanoi's position may even have advanced to the 

I 

m 

4 * 

point where it is prepared to be somewhat more explicit than before 
about the connection between an American bombing halt and the steps it 
is prepared to take." However, INR did not believe that Hanoi was pre¬ 
pared to issue a categorical assurance: "Instead, It may give us a 
slightly better basis for an assumption, 1 hoping that we will accept 
this under the framework of the San Antonio formula." But any such con¬ 
cession would "almost certainly" be accompanied by military and political 
pressure in South Vietnam. Should such a concession produce a full bomb¬ 
ing halt, Hanoi will not feel any urgency to yield l«ts stiff position on 
the next matter to be discussed: the roles of the GVN and the NLF," 

Rather, "it will certainly exert maximum pressures for direct US-NLF con- 

30 

versations before being prepared to review its position on that issue." 

31 

When Hanoi proceeded along precisely this line in respecC to dis¬ 
cussions between OS and NLF, the US in late September proposed a formula 


30. See VII—16: IN—744, Where Does Hanoi Go From Here?” September 20, 

1968, S/NFD/CD 

31. As INR assumes from public sources, oot having access to the official 

record. 
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for dealing in terms of "your side-our aide," by means of which the US 



and Hanoi could each, to the extent it chose, ignore the status of the 

NLF and the GVN. INF believed that North. Vietnam would reject the 

\ 

formula: "we can expect Hanoi to demand'direct US-NLF talks for quite 

. ** 

some time." In addition to this gambit, Hanoi might also adopt one or 

more supplementary tactics, such as trying to include the NLF in the. 

continuing bilateral talks vith the US; .accepting the "your side-our 

side" formula and then absenting itself from discussion about the South; 

or, as a fallback position, attempting to conduct bilateral talks with 

32 

the US at the same time that GYN and NLF held bilateral discussions. 

In mid-October, Le Due Tho left Paris for Hanoi amidst rumors of US 
proposals designed to pave the way for a full bombing halt. In analyz- 

* 

ing Hanoi's likely response, INS had to work from the general nature of 
the proposals as reported in the press; accordingly it assumed that the 
proposals covered a) the DMZ, b) some fora of restraint elsewhere in the 
South, and c) representation at the talks for the GVN. 

Looking at Hanoi's broader objectives, apart from minor tactical 
maneuvering, INR judged that the DRV wished to end "the current stage of 
intense military conflict." INR reiterated its judgment that Hanoi 
would probably be prepared to defuse—but not to restore—the DMZ. It 
also estimated that Hanoi would be likely ".to exercise some restraint 
for some time" in the South, but not immediately to accept GVN 
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representation at Paris. However, if it did accept representation, 

Hanoi would then try to reduce the status of the GVN and get it to talk 

33 

directly with the NLF. 1 

> 

During the following two weeks, the 4air was filled with public 
rumor and speculation until, on October 31, President Johnson announced 
a total bombing halt and an agreement to expand the talks to include 
the GVN and NLF. A few days later, a Pentagon backgrounder said that 
some reciprocity was involved: it spoke of an "understanding" that 
VC/NVA violations of the DMZ and attacks on the centers of South Viet- ■ 
namese cities could provoke US retaliation. 


The Curtain Rises 

The total cessation of the bombing raised the curtain on a new 

phase in the negotiations. After the newly arrived representative of the 

NLF, Mae. Nguyen Thi Binh, uttered her first lines in Paris on November 5, 

INR found that she had adhered closely to the script. The statement by 

the NLF, INR believed, "suggests reasonably clearly that the Communists 

are unlikely to respond favorably to a cease-fire proposal, much less 

make one'.-themselves, in the near future.... It seems likely that a 

cease-fire will not become attractive to the Communists until they become 

either much more encouraged or much more discouraged over their overall 

34 

prospects than they have reason to be at the moment." Moreover, even 


33. See VII-17: IN-825, "What Will Hanoi Do Now?" October 19, 1968, 

S/NFD/LD 

34. See VII-18: IN,-860, "Possible Communist Attitudes Toward a Cease- 

Fire," November 6, 1968, SECRET 




though Hanoi had been forced to accept the presence of the GVN at the 
conference table, it would hope that conflicts between US and GVN in the 
coming negotiations would fatally weaken ,the regime; recalling that “the 
last public altercation" between the two .governments had led to the fall 

35 

» * 

of Diem, Hanoi would make every effort to exploit the opportunity again. 

At the same time, INR cautioned against the conclusion that because 

of increasing morale problems Communist military de-escalation might pro- 

> • 4 

ceed faster than had previously appeared*possible. Much of the evidence 

for that conclusion stemmed from captured documents and closely resembled 

the reports which, a year ago, had immediately preceded the Tet offensive, 

"We do not have the impression that deficiencies in enemy morale have 

36 

reached serious proportions"; the Communists were still “determined, 
disciplined and aggressive," 

It became apparent, however, that, regardless of the President’s 
announcement on October 31, the GVN was not yet ready to appear on stage. 
Indeed, INR considered that the GVN might believe its jrole required even 
further delay. Despite reports that Thieu could be expected soon to find 
a face-saving device through which to participate in the talks, “we 
should probably expect that over the next several weeks at least he will 
tend to pursue two major objectives. He will try to block or impede any 
discussion on substantive issues and minimize the role of the NLF as a 


35. See VTI-19: IN-879, "Hanoi Propaganda Reflects Desire to Exploit 

and Exacerbate US-South Vietnamese Differences,“ November 13, 1968 

36. See VII-20; MM—REA-68-156, "Evans-Novak Story on Vietnamese Consnun¬ 

is t Horale, n November 15, 1968 
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separate political entity." In fact, "Thieu and his generals may 

believe that they are not now under any great pressure to accept signifi 

cant compromises and indeed that in the weeks ahead they will be able 

J 37 

to improve their bargaining position" through delaying tactics. 

i • 

On November 12, the Embassy In Saigon estimated that the Communists 
could be expected quite early to demand a cease-fire, and to make the 
necessary concessions for withdrawal of,their own troops in order to 
effect an early US withdrawal. The Embassy foresaw no long haggling by 
Hanoi in the preliminary negotiations over procedures: rather it felt 
that the Communists, looking for rapid progress, would be disposed to 
make concessions if faced with US resistance. 

INR forecast a somewhat different behavior. Hanoi could be 
expected !!to lead with very advanced demands... [and] will probably be 
rather sticky on procedural matters." It-would continue "to negotiate 
slowly ~d carefully." Indeed, "Even though it can be forced over time 
to yield on its extreme demands and to work out a negotiated solution on 
less than ideal terms, it will not move quickly in that direction. It 
may 1 take note* of our demands, but will not accede to them soon." 

Rather than adhere to the general agreement over the level of violence 
permissible in the South, Hanoi "will in effect try to whittle away at 
the price it had to pay for a bombing halt." Again, "Hanoi will probably 


37. See VII-21: IN-863, "President Thieu Hay Pursue a Delaying Strategy, 

November 7, 1968 
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not now or in the near future attempt to negotiate a supervised and 

38 

controlled cease-fire without a general settlement." 

i 

With the arrival of the GVN delegation in Paris on December 9, 1968 

% * * 

all main protagonists were on hand .to embark on a new phase of the con- 

l 

test in Vietnam, 



38, See VII-22: Deptel to Saigon, subject: "Hanoi's Future Strategy/ 1 
November 25, 1968 
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Thematic Summary: COMMUNIST INTENTIONS AND RESPONSE TO US ACTIONS 

1. North Vietnam 

From 1961 to the Tonkin Gulf crisis in August 1964, INR maintained 
that Hanoi’s policy-makers were determined to step up the political-military 
insurgency in the South: they would try to improve and expand military 
operations by giving greater assistance, but would refrain from a large- 
scale infusion of native North Vietnamese or regular units of the North 
Vietnamese Army (NVA) , either on their own initiative or in reaction to 
an increase in American support for the GVN. In the first place, INR 
believed, Hanoi felt that neither action was necessary because recruitment 
in the South was adequate, and'because good progress was being made under 
existing tactics of insurgency. In the second place—a point cited more 
frequently as INR catght increasing signs that the US was planning for 
escalation—INR and the rest of the intelligence Community felt that Hanoi 
was determined to avoid provoking direct US retaliation against the North, 

INR at no time believed that the threat or event of US action 
against the North would be effective in forcing Hanoi to cease its support 
of the insurgency or to call off the Viet Cong. A basic assumption, 
clearly though rarely articulated, was that Hanoi in shaping its policy 
was moved far more strongly by its reading of the situation in the South 
than by concern over the effects of direct US action against the North— 

of course it did not ignore the factors of damage and morale. 

the advisability of 

When debate in the US government over/escalating its effort grew 
warmer, in the spring of 1964, INR expressed the view that this US action 
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probably would load the DHV to give even greater support to the lasur S ency. 

. 11 longer be fying to ward off the threat 

I3R reasoned that the DRV »ould no longer bo t.yl „ 

_might even find the reality less harmful than its anticipation-so that 

some of the restraints hitherto impeding its eetion would vanish. Mean- 

. —-m-iv* of 1964. as evidence mounted that the 

while, in the spring and summer of 1964, 

a-ainnt possible attack, IMS estimated that 
North Vietnamese were preparir 0 u 

to tak o soma risk that the US would escalate activity 
Hanoi was willing to 

, a greater role in the war 

in the South by playxn 0 g ^ 

and pressing the advantage it enloyed in the- troubles after Diem, ™ 
continued, however (as did the Intelligence Community in goncral) to believe 

that Hanoi considered the risk of provoking OS attaaks an the Horth to ho 

the us e of regular NVA units in the South, 
an important argument against tne use 

together with the fact that they ware not essential. 

per all their appreciation of Hanoi’s determination to persevere is 

■ the south, m end the Intelligence Community in general ware surprised 

: by north Vietnam, behavior in the Tonkin Oulf crisis of August 1964. » 

interpreted this behavior as intaaded primarily to show the OS that Hanoi 

4 . o. to be faced down by US threats to attack the North. n 

was deternined not to o 

_ ., „ T wjr, believed that Hanoi would feel con- 
keeping with this interpretation, m believed 

pelled to react to the OS retaliatory strikes of August 6 by some VC 
"spectaculars" i. South. Vietnam, furthermore. » suggested that Hanoi 
might henceforth feel less constrained than had bean assumed about soud ng 

down regular forces if they were needed. 
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possible courses of 

When asked to estimate Hanoi's reactions to/OS escalation during 
debates of the fall and vinter which preceded the decision in February 
1965 to begin bombing, INR increasingly departed from the rest of the 
Intelligence Conmtmity in foreseeing no chance that the DRV would actually 
comply with OS demands or even feign to do so. Instead, INR predicted 
that North Vietnam would react aggressively and might dispatch regular 
units in force. INR maintained this basic position once the escalation 
had begun and when new expansions of the strike program were considered. 

In addition, INR held that Hanoi would be prepared to Increase its 
commitment of forces in the South to whatever levels were necessary to 
offset the impact of expanded US involvement on the ground, of the sort 
which followed the decision in July 1965 to send American forces into 
action. 

During 1966 INR continued to question the results of the bombing 
either in interrupting the flow of men and materiel to the South or in 
disrupting life in the North, and to doubt that it was effective enough 
on either count to make Hanoi reconsider its aggressive tactics or its 
goals in the South. By mid-1967, however, INR detected more concern In 
Hanoi over the cumulative effects of the bombing, so that it ascribed in 
part to this worry Hanoi's tentative shifts In its verbal position on 
negotiations. Nevertheless, INR still believed that vastly increased bomb¬ 
ing would not move Hanoi closer to meaningful compromise. When asked to 
estimate North Vietnamese reactions to such expansions, in the spring of 
1967 and again after the Tet offensive of 1968, INR judged that Hanoi, 
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backed by China, would up the ante as needed and that the' ability of 
the North Vietnamese leaders to compromise might well be restricted as 

t 

they became increasingly dependent on China to sustain the war and prevent 
the collapse of their regime. After President Johnson ordered a partial 
halt in the bombing, the North Vietnamese made limited concessions in 
agreeing to talk and, later,in allowing Saigon to participate in exchange 
for a full bombing halt; INR concluded that the cumulative impact of the 
bombing clearly had been one important factor in these decisions of the 
DRV* 


2. Communist China 

From 1961 until late 1964, INR assessed Peking*a role in Vietnam to 
be primarily one of providing material and political support for Hanoi's 
conduct of the war* Although it agreed with one 1961 SNIE that US bombing 
of the North would lead Peking to commit its aircraft to the defense of 
North Vietnam, INR generally held that China was not likely to intervene 
directly on a large scale unless the US invaded the North. INR always 
dismissed direct Chinese involvement in the South as a move that was unneces¬ 
sary , not wanted by Hanoi, and unduly risky. 

In the fall of 1964, evidence mounted that China and the North 

Vietnamese were planning for joint air defense; at the same time the 

\ 

Chinese beefed up their own defenses In the border area and undertook con¬ 
struction of an airfield at NIngming which was ideally suited for operations 
over North Vietnam. Looking upon these developments as reactions to 
plentiful evidence of US planning for strikes against the North, INR grew 
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increasingly concerned that Peking might enter a future air war over 

North Vietnam, particularly if important targets in areas close to China 

\ 

were struck, INR felt that Peking would be motivated more by the 
political considerations of backing Hanoi and warning the US than by 
hopes of having any appreciable military impact. The rest of the Intel¬ 
ligence Community did consider Chinese intervention to be distinctly 
possible and a prospect which could not be ignored in a US decision to 
bomb the North; INR, however, generally took a view that was even more 
concerned, estimating that the threshold at which the Chinese would possi¬ 
bly react was lower than the rest of the community thought likely. 
Similarly, INR believed that the Chinese were more likely to introduce 
ground forces into North Vietnam as a warning against invasion and as a 
replacement for North Vietnamese forces going South. 

These basic differences continued throughout 1965 and Into 1966. 

, 

Although INR remained in a minority, more components in the community 
came to share its concern as Chinese engineering, logistical, and anti¬ 
aircraft units moved into the North in aid-1965, and, later in the year, 
joint Chinese-North Vietnamese air defense plans were perfected, and 
Chinese planes began to act more aggressively in pursuit of reconnaissance 
missions which entered Chinese air space. 

By mid-1966, however, when the Cultural Revolution had engulfed 

China and US bombings in the Hanoi/Haiphong area had failed to provoke 

INR had thought likely, the Bureau 

Chinese intervention, as /modified Its position and estimated that the 
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Chinese were unlikely to intervene deliberately if the war continued to 
be waged along these current lines. Nonetheless, INR felt it was still 
true that Peking was committed to keeping North Vietnam both viable and 
capable of prosecuting the war. Thus a greatly intensified US bombing 
program would, in INR f 8 view, increase the chances that the conflict 
would gradually slip into a confrontation between the US and China as 
Peking sought to fulfill its commitment and the United States sought to 
bring Hanoi to heel. In the event of US invasion of the North, INR 
judged that Chinese ground forces were likely to intervene, although they 
might not actually engage US forces if the invasion appeared to be a 
limited action. In any event, INR estimated that escalation of this sort 
by the US probably would result in expanding Chinese influence and control 
in Hanoi, producing an even more intransigent North Vietnamese position on 
negotiations and thus limiting the chances of a compromise solution. Short 
of this situation, INR believed that Peking would try to discourage talks 
but not to the extent of applying all the pressure at its disposal; once 

talks were under way, Peking would reconcile itself to them and try to have 

* 

a hand in any settlement. 
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Thematic Summary: POLITICAL-STABILITY 

la its general assessments undertaken during the first part of 
1961, INR set forth a series of judgments on the political situation to 
which it adhered consistently until the dramatic changes of late 1963. 
Basically, INR considered that Dienes earlier popularity had faded and 
that the veneer of unity resulting from Diem's actions against dissident 

power structures In the znid-1950's had worn thin. Disaffection was 

* 

increasing among groups in South Vietnam, and INR observed that the 
tensions were heightened by the rising Communist insurgency, while at 
the same time, in a vicious circle, they added to the difficulties of 
taking effective action against the Viet Cong. Deficiencies In Diem's 
governing policies gave further cause for internal discontent and con¬ 
tributed further to the regime's manifest Inability to cope with the 
Communist threat. Moreover, INR concluded. Diem probably would not 
willingly undertake what the US considered to be reforms necessary to 
wage the war successfully, for fear that these moves might weaken his 
own power position. He sought to control American aid and if need be 
limit it, necessary as it was to the war effort and to the prospect for 
political stability; to the extent that he succeeded—and that the US 
continued to rely most heavily on aid to achieve progress—US aid would 
have the effect of Insulating Diem from pressure for reform. 

INR also judged that Diem's personal position within the regime was 
not as strong as it might appear to be on the surface. In fact a major 




coup attempt occurred in November 1960, and subsequently there were 
numerous reports of coup plotting. In this situation, INR estimated that 
the primary immediate threat to his leadership was a coup by non-Commun- 
ist military or mixed military and civilian leaders, who, while content 
with the governments commitment to the struggle against the Viet Cong, 
had become antagonized by Diem’s personal rule and dissatisfied with his 
ineffective handling of the Communist insurgency. In INR’s view, 
potentially effective alternative leadership existed. Although it was 
concerned over the deterioration of the security situation and the 
progress the Viet Cong were making, I2\R did not believe that the Com¬ 
munists were strong enough to overthrow Diem themselves or to ride to 
power in the wake of a non—Communist coup—a contingency that worried 
the policy-makers and other members of the Intelligence Community more 
than it did INR. 

Over the next two years, INR found increasing justification for 
these basic assessments as the GW grew more unstable politically and as 
Diem used American aid to strengthen his control. INR continued to take 
a gloomy view of the GW’s ability to wage an effective war effort on 
either the political or the military front. Nonetheless, in the course 
of debating a much contested Estimate in February 1963, INR attacked Che 
implication that it would be impossible to "win with Diem." The final 
version in April, reflecting widespread criticism among US policy 
officers of the draft's extreme gloom, took a more guarded position; it 
noted improvements and projected the possibility of containing the 
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Viet Cong—but still questioned Diem’s capacity for effective action 
in the long run. 

INR expressed particular concern that the pacification program, 
however valid in concept, would in execution be bent primarily to extend 
the regime T s control over the peasantry, and be applied with excessive 
emphasis on the military aspects, despite lip-service, especially on 
the part of Nhu, to goals of socio-economic reform. 

After the Buddhist crisis broke in May 1963, INR estimated- that this 
upheaval offered Diem a threat greater than that of the Communist insur¬ 
gency; if handled ineptly and arbitrarily it was likely to erode the war 
effort and lead to Diem’s downfall at the hands of the military. With 
the August raid on the Xa Loi Pagoda, INR estimated that there was little 
chance that stability could be restored and, later, cited military statis¬ 
tics to show the adverse effect of the crisis on the struggle against the 

i 

Viet Cong. As reports of coup plotting multiplied, INR examined the 
possible effects on US policy of different kinds of possible coup attempts. 
Discussing one potential coup group, comprised of Vice President Tho and 
a military junta, INR suggested that such a regime might better prosecute 
the war and provide a more popular administration. 

In keeping with its past judgments, INR was less gloomy than some 
American intelligence and policy circles in its view of the three-month 
period following Diem's overthrow. Reasoning from the attempts of the 
Minh-Tho Government to consolidate its position and restructure the 
administrative apparatus, INR held that the government had not had a 
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chance to prove itself before it was overthrown by General Khanh at the 
end of January 1964. During the year of Khanh's regime, INR attributed 
the government*s weakness and instability to Khanh f s attempts to per¬ 
petuate his own power under the double disadvantage of a support base 
that was weak and political factionalism that was increasing. At the 
same time, INR felt, the growing factionalism and vehement political 
self-expression reflected a genuine non-Communist revolution, emerging 
after years of repression, as Washington pressed for civilian participa¬ 
tion in the government and as groups contested for political power and 
demanded more representative government. INR saw some hope that the 
alliance of Buddhists and military, which eventually brought about 
Khanh’s downfall in February 1965, might result in a more effective and 

popular government; but INR also cautioned that the relationship between 

* 

these groups was unstable because personal ambition continued to be a 
primary motive force. 

Instability continued under the superficially civilian government 
of Premier Quat, who turned back the reins to the military in mid-1965, 
and under General Ky who then succeeded to the Premiership. Ky’s govern¬ 
ment showed a capacity for survival which INR attributed to the lack of 
an effective challenge and to the fact that the deterioration in the 
security situation had been halted by the massive influx of US forces. 

The regime did not have much popular support, and, largely In response 
to American prodding, the Premier began the promised transition to con¬ 
stitutional government. Fear that the military would retain power, the 
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8low timing of elections, and a struggle within the military, combined 
to produce a new Buddhist crisis which INR gauged to be more serious 
than any since the one that led to Diem f s overthrow. In fact, Ky 
survived the challenge without compromising. Elections for the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly were held as scheduled in September 1966 with a 
substantial turnout owing, in IE's view, to the stabilizing impact 
of the US presence. 

During 1967, INR had growing reservations about the military govern¬ 
ment, believing that a civilian government was preferable even at the 
risk of instability. In noting the US commitment to a constitutional 
process controlled by the military, INR argued that at the very least 
Washington should not support any one candidate, particularly Premier Ky, 
who appeared to have less support in the military establishment than did 
his rival, General Thieu. In this judgment INR went against prevailing 
American opinion, but the South Vietnamese military justified INR by 
backing Thieu for president on a combined ticket with Ky. Upon Thieu's 
election with a good turnout of voters in September 1967, INR felt that a 
modicum of order had been restored in Saigon and that the general security 
situation had again become the primary determinant of political stability. 
Nevertheless, political fragmentation and lack of public confidence were 
weaknesses that had yet to be diminished significantly. 

INR f s thought that the Communists aimed their Tet offensive of 
February 1968 in part at intensifying and exploiting these weaknesses to 
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achieve a "massive deterioration in the GVN and an erosion of the 
political basis for a US presence in South Vietnam." The Communists 
were only partially successful and, as INR noted later, probably suffered 
politically from their failure to provoke urban uprisings as promised. 

INR believed that American moves toward de-escalation and negotiation 
after Tet would have some salutary effects on the regime but, at the same 
time, thought that they also might threaten to unravel the constitutional 
system and to disintegrate morale. On balance, INR estimated that the 
regime would survive the deep strain of entry into negotiations but that 
the Thieu government would do its utmost to stall the negotiatory 
process. 
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Thematic Summary: The Course of the War 

In assessing the South Vietnamese security situation for the new . 
administration in the spring of 1961, INR estimated that during that year 
the Communist subversive effort would reach its highest level since 1954. 
If the GVN failed to respond effectively, INR judged, the Viet Cong could 
supplant the government's authority over a substantial part of southern 
South Vietnam, even if the Communists were not strong enough to over¬ 
throw the central government. INR felt that the deterioration had 
occurred not only because the Communists were pressing harder, but also 
because the GVN was making an inept and misdirected response. American 
officials were not without blame for this situation, since they accepted 
the GVN*8 long-standing evaluation of the Communist threat which, in 
INR's view, overemphasized the chances of overt aggression and under¬ 
stated the danger of internal subversion. 

Later in 1961, INR and the rest of the Intelligence Community 
estimated that Hanoi was likely to Increase the pace of the insurgency, 
which still would be based primarily on local resources within South 
Vietnam. Although it predicted that the war would be long and difficult, 
the Intelligence Community generally agreed that areas of VC control 
could be reduced over the course of time If US aid continued at a high 
level and the GVN made a strenuous, well-focused and properly implemented 
effort. In its own independent writing, INR tended to make a more 
pessimistic estimate of the regime's willingness to make the type of 
effort required and of Its ability to reverse the deteriorating security 
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situation, INR continued to chink that Diem had not correctly assessed 
the nature of the threat and that he put far too little emphasis on the 
political side of the struggle with the VC, By the end of 1961 INR saw no 
conclusive improvement in the security situation, even though the effort 
had increased, and noted that the Communist initiative and advantage had 
yet to be effectively challenged. 

As US aid and involvement increased during 1962, INR thought that 
the best that could be said about their effectiveness was that they had 
slowed the process of deterioration. Although many officials now 
declared that the tide had been turned, INR believed that 
there had been no significant change in the fundamental areas of Com¬ 
munist initiative, organisation and morale of cadres, territorial 
control, and recruitment. Moreover, even though Hanoi seemed determined 
to rely primarily on local recruitment for the bulk of the Viet Cong 
forces, INR felt that Hanoi could, with little effort, intensify the war 
considerably by increasing Infiltration, which probably would not be 
readily detected. 

At the end of 1962, INR predicted that the GVN would not be able to 
halt the deteriorating security trends during the next year, let alone 
reverse the tide, unless the counterinsurgency effort was accelerated and 
improved. INR pointed to the negative political and military, effects of 
conventipnal tactics like large-unit action, especially when accompanied 
by heavy use of artillery and aircraft—to say nothing of actions like 
chemical crop destruction. In fact, INR concluded .that the military 
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could in many ways improve their handling of the war, irrespective of 
Dienes political deficiencies on which military officials tended to 
place the blame for all failures. It was in part this view that led 
INR to disagree with an Estimate before USIB in February 1963 which 
implied that it would be impossible to M wia with Diem." As finally 
approved in April, the Estimate took a more guarded view: It noted 
progress and projected the possibility of containing the Viet Cong, but 
it still questioned Diem’s effectiveness, particularly over the long 
haul. 

Even before the Buddhist crisis broke in May, INR had grown more 
pessimistic about Diem's ability to halt the deterioration, particularly 
as he sought to circumscribe the US advisory role and failed to stress 
the vital nonmilitary aspects of the counterinsurgency program. His 
most striking failure was the strategic hamlet program, which, under the 
direction of his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu, was used largely as a means of 
exerting control over the populace and which suffered from mismanagement 
and lack of funds. INR pointed out that these problems were undermining 
the program even though on paper statistics could make it appear to be 
progressing well. In fact, INR felt that the military statistics 
supplied by the GVN were also of dubious validity and could not be used 
with any confidence as indices of progress. 

The Buddhist crisis, especially by the summer of 1963, appeared to 
be having an adverse effect on the security situation. In examining 
various contingencies, as a move against Diem appeared increasingly likely 
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INR suggested that a military-civilian coup need not necessarily have a 
significantly adverse impact and might even lead to a more effective 
effort, particularly if public confidence in the government increased. 
After Diem's downfall, there was general agreement amongst intelli¬ 
gence agencies that the security situation had deteriorated since the 
summer of 1963, particularly as it became evident to all that Diem's 
statistics had been misleading. Having already discounted their validity 
INR was not as alarmed as others about the rate of decline immediately 
after the coup in November. In fact, by the end of the year, INR felt 
that the new regime had stabilized the situation and was taking steps 
which would lead to better prosecution of the war; its early overthrow 
by General Khanh at the end of January 1964, gave the Minh-Tho government 
insufficient time to prove itself. 

After mid-1964, the issues of Hanoi's role and of infiltration 
again took the spotlight when General Khanh asserted that regular North 
Vietnamese Army (NVA) units were being sent south and when MACV sub¬ 
stantially raised its estimate of infiltration for the year. After much 
general debate and a consultation in Saigon, the Intelligence Community 
agreed in November that the rate of infiltration in 1964 had increased 
over that of 1963, though not to the level of 1962, and that native 
Northerners were being sent for the first time, but as fillers for VC 
units and not in regular units of their own. 

Not until March 1965 did the US have firm evidence that NVA units 
had arrived in the South. Their arrival, together with a Viet Cong 
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buildup and an ineffective showing by ARVN caused MACV to project the 
loss of northern'South Vietnam unless US combat forces entered the war. 

In the debate over this issue, which went on for several months, INR 
disputed MACV's contentions that Hanoi had decided to switch to conven¬ 
tional warfare and that the ARVN could not possibly hold the line. 

Despite Its long-standing deprecation of ARVN capabilities, INR 
estimated that the ARVN was strong enough to maintain the general 
stalemate. Moreover, INR did not believe that Hanoi intended to change 
the unconventional nature of the war, even though there might be bigger 
attacks, particularly against cities and lines of communication. US 
ground forces and bombing would not be effective In unconventional war of 
this sort. In INR’s view, and could not bring the war to a close very 
quickly. The US moves would not undermine Hanoi's determination and, in 
fact, NVA troop strength in the South was likely to be increased to meet 
the challenge. 

After US troops had been in combat for some five months, INR stated 
that the deterioration had been halted and the Viet Cong robbed of 
whatever hopes they had held for early victory. Nevertheless, In INR T s 
analysis, the situation remained a stalemate, for even the maintenance of 
which the US combat presence was now necessary; however, the qualitative 
changes necessary for a GVN victory had not yet been made. Hanoi remained 
determined to persist, the Viet Cong forces were stronger than ever, and 

the Communists continued to hold the Initiative, 

Over the next two years, INR continued to detect little improvement 

in the security situation despite the massive US effort. Viet Cong 




the VC political iafrastructure was largely undamaged, and VC inroads 
in the cities were planned. Successful military action tended not to 
be followed up by extension of GVN territorial-administrative control. 
Moreover, the ARVN remained an ineffective weapon even in the pacifica¬ 
tion role which it was increasingly called upon to play; it still operated 
in a conventional mold with little understanding of or support for the 
goals of the pacification program which was deceiving so much emphasis 
by the US after the end of 1966; further, INR judged that the speed with 
which the program was implemented required a rate of conversion to a new 
type of effort that went far beyond the ARVN’s capability to meet. 

In INR’s view, the United States had demonstrated by 1967 that the 
Viet, Cong could not win but not that they could be defeated. In this 
stand, it differed fundamentally with Saigon’s opinion and with public 

V 

optimism in Washington. The Tet offensive tended to vindicate INS's 
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position, although INR certainly had not anticipated the scope or nature 
of that thrive. Analyzing Hanoi's motives, INR suggested that the effort 
vas intended to make the war intolerable for the urban residents, thereby 
^ undermining the political base of the GVN and creating the impression 
that the Communists had to be accommodated. This was no last gasp, for 
the Viet Cong still appeared prepared for protracted warfare; and in fact, 
aside from their political gains, the Communists had made substantial 
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inroads against the pacification program when GVN forces were withdrawn 
into the cities for a while in order to prevent a recurrence of the Tet 
offensive. 

After early April, when the confrontation began to move slowly into 
political channels, INR estimated that Hanoi would keep military opera¬ 
tions at a moderately high level to support its negotiating position, 
impeded only by fear of provoking US retaliation and a breakdown in Paris, 
Unlike many military officials who foresaw a number of offensives on the 
Tet model, INR felt that there would be sustained widespread attacks on 
urban and military targets but that they would be less intense than the 
February offensive. To support this effort, INR thought there still 
would be a fairly high rate of infiltration. 

By the summer of 1968, INR detected evidence of growing Communist 
problems with the war effort. And, in October, INR thought Hanoi wished 
to end the phase of intense military action. Nevertheless, Communist 
capabilities to sustain a relatively high level of violence appeared 
undiminished and, in November, INR cautioned against expecting that 
military de-escalation might proceed rapidly. In INR*s analysis, the 
Viet Cong remained strong, disciplined, and determined to keep up the 


pressure. 
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Thematic Summary: 


PROSPECTS FOR BEGINNING TALKS AND NEGOTIATING A 
SETTLEMENT* 


How an end to the conflict might be negotiated was rarely considered 

- 

by INR in the early days of the new administration in 1961 since neither side 

foreseeable future. 

appeared interested in negotiating within the / During 1962-63, calls by the 
Communists for consultations under the auspices of the 1954 Geneva Con¬ 
ference to condemn US/GVN actions were interpreted at face value—as a 
Communist effort to undercut American support for and assistance to the 

i 

GVN, There was a general assumption, however, that the Communists might 
eventually seek a negotiated settlement, not only as an interim stop to 
takeover. 

^ In the turmoil of 1963, INR thought that Hanoi might encourage some 

contacts with GVN officials, particularly involving Viet Cong officials, 

t 

but would do so largely for their disruptive impact, without making much 
effort actually to reach agreement in the extremely fluid situation. At 
this juncture and subsequently, INR judged that Hanoi eventually might 
seek a political solution on the basis of some form of coalition govern¬ 
ment and neutralization without effective controls; INR felt that Hanoi 
f might make this move when it felt either that the Communist position 

t * The reader is reminded that this review does not include all of INR's 

studies, because some were based on sensitive information which has 
not yet been reclassified. It must also be pointed out again that INR 
• was hampered in its analysis of Communist positions by the fact that on 
grounds of sensitivity some important information was withheld or only 
' belatedly made available. 






was too weak for anything more to be gained from military pressure 
or that the position was strong enough to insure a Communist takeover 
through political channels. 

In 1964, as the question of retaliation against North Vietnam 
itself was debated and probable Communist reactions weighed, INR at 
first agreed with the general view of the Intelligence Community that 
Hanoi probably would seek to involve the United States in negotiations 
—but without making significant concessions—in an effort to fore¬ 
stall or halt attacks against the North. In the fall of 1964, INR 
shifted its position on the question. It still believed that Hanoi 
might make moves toward negotiating while escalation was being debated, 
but thought that Hanoi would not do so to halt a sustained bombing 
program—largely because of its concern to avoid appearing weak and 
compliant with American demands. In late 1964 and early 1965, when the 
Communists hinted at flexibility and interest in talks, INR felt that 
the evidence was insufficient to judge whether they simply were trying 
to ward off escalation, or whether they had a more serious interest in 
negotiations. The conclusion implicit in INR*s discussion was that the 
matter merited exploring further in careful, private contacts. 

After the bombing program began and President Johnson called for 
"unconditional 11 negotiations, North Vietnam issued its Four Points in 
mid-April 1965. In INR’s view the Four Points themselves were not new, 
but the way in which they were presented meant that for the first time 
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Hanoi had officially allowed that the conflict could end in a 
political settlement and provided terms for it. Subsequently, INR 
closely analyzed public and private statements by the Vietnamese 
Communists in an effort to identify shifts in their attitude. Hanoi 
seemed to be leaving the door open for eventual compromise, cautiously 
indicating interest in probing the American position, but ever wary 
of appearing weak or prepared to compromise while the bombing con¬ 
tinued. INR believed that the Communists would in turn raise their 
military effort before indicating renewed interest in negotiations, in 
order not to appear to deal from weakness. 

INR believed that this sensitivity would prevent Hanoi from 
responding positively to pauses in the bombing which were accompanied 
by implied or explicit demands for reciprocal de-escalation in the 
South. Even if a pause were handled with the utmost discretion to pre¬ 
serve Communist "face ,' 1 INR felt that there was little chance for a 
rapid pay-off. For Hanoi demanded recognition of its Four Points in 
some form, as well as a permanent halt to bombing as preconditions to 
talks and, less precisely, some role for the Viet Cong (National Libera¬ 
tion Front). Even after US troops were despatched, Hanoi seemed confident 
that its position in the South would grow stronger and enable, the Com¬ 
munist side to prevail. 

Although INR had thought the Communists eventually might make some 
positive response to an announced pause, its analysis of Communist 
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actions during the pause in December 1965-January 1966 suggested that 
the North Vietnamese probably were not interested in negotiations nor 
even in entangling Washington in protracted contacts in exchange for 
an extended pause. Nevertheless, INR saw sufficient ambiguity and 
uncertainty on the Communist side to recommend that the US continue 
exploration before it resumed the bombing. 

After the bombing was resumed in late January 1966, Hanoi*s 
stand on negotiations remained virtually on dead center until a year 
later. In INR ! s judgment, there was no chance for talks on US terns 
—but, although Hanoi*s position was tough, the North Vietnamese 
leaders kept the position sufficiently ambiguous to leave them an 
approach to compromise when they saw fit. In the meantime, it was 
clear that Hanoi was relying primarily on wearing down the non- 
Communist side through its protracted war tactics. 

In January 1967, public North Vietnamese statements indicated 
movement when they began making an unconditional bombing halt the sole 
condition for talks. Hanoi*s maximum bargaining position. In INR*s 
view, was to hold out hope for contacts in return for a bombing halt 
and to commit the United States to discussing the future of the GVN, 
with the NLF Involved, before these contacts developed into negoti¬ 
ations. 

During 1967, Hanoi gave no more ground, although INR felt that 
it might be interested in testing the non-Communist side through 
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contacts. Basically, however, the North Vietnamese remained highly 
suspicious, distrustful of US actions, and concerned over their 
ability to gain much through negotiations. These negative attitudes, 
combined with Hanoi's evident confidence in its position in the 
South, left slim chance for productive negotiations. 

INR noted, however, that according to Hanoi's doctrine, a move 
in the direction of talks might follow some spectacular military 
action in the South. In late December, a month before the Tet Offensive 
began—and perhaps in anticipation of it—North Vietnam's Foreign 
Minister again shifted the formula to promise that talks "would"— 
instead of could, as in January—begin after the US unconditionally 
halted bombing. INR suggested that this change meant that Hanoi was 
feeling the effects of the bombing and also that the North Vietnamese 
might be concerned about the progress being made in the South toward 
political stability. There was little question, INR thought, that talks 
would in fact begin if the US stopped the bombing, but INR doubted that 
Hanoi was willing to concede that it would take "no advantage" of a 
bombing halt, as requested by President Johnson. However, tacit under- 
standing on this score seemed possible« Even if talks were undertaken, 
INR felt that they would be very protracted and accompanied by con¬ 
tinued Communist military pressure. This judgment was reiterated by 
INR after Hanoi agreed to limited contacts following the partial halt 
in American bombing announced on March 31, 1968. 
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As soon as the holding of talks was agreed upon, INR also noted 
that the long-held intransigent position of the GVN comprised an 
additional stumbling block to a negotiated settlement. In INR T s 
view, Saigon would have to accept bilateral talks, but would do its 
utmost to keep the future of South Vietnam off the agenda and gener¬ 
ally to prevent widening the talks. Saigon seemed still to be "almost 
totally unprepared" for a political settlement of the conflict. 

Throughout the summer and early fall, INR saw in the contradictory 
signals from Hanoi indications that the North Vietnamese leaders were 
reviewing and debating future strategy. INR believed that Hanoi was 
experiencing adverse pressures, which were leading it to seek some kind 
of agreement by the end of 1968 or possibly not later than mid-1969. 

If a satisfactory one could not be reached, INR felt Hanoi would con¬ 
tinue to fight but probably with less intensity. 

By October, it appeared to INR that Hanoi was ready to concede 
a little on the issue of reciprocity in return for a full bombing halt; 
it still, however, sought US-NLF talks and opposed including the GVN in 
negotiations. In fact, by the end of October, Hanoi tacitly had con¬ 
ceded something-on .both the military and the diplomatic fronts, and 
President Johnson announced that the bombing halt would be complete and 
that the talks would be expanded to include the GVN and the NLF. When 
Saigon refused to accept the formula, INR speculated that the GVN would 
procrastinate for some time and, even If-it joined the talkswould':5eek 
to block discussion of substantive Issues. At the same time, INR 
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North Vietnamese were in the long run to yield on more extreme demands, 
they would not move quickly in this direction; and, far from seeking 
an early ceasefire as some predicted, Hanoi would avoid doing so until 
a final settlement was negotiated. 

There are several implicit and explicit themes which seem to 
stand out in a review of INR's analysis. First, the North Vietnamese 
eventually would negotiate but, being confident that their position in 
the South would grow stronger over the long run, they were in no hurry 
to undertake talks, let alone quickly seek a compromise agreement. 

Bombing or no bombing, they were certainly under no pressure such as to 
force them off their steadfast determination to avoid the appearance of 
C yielding to coercion. INR also believed that North Vietnam was_deeply 

suspicious of US motives and distrustful of US actions. 

Nonetheless, while it cautioned against high expectations, INR was 
not as pessimistic as some interpreters, but at most times discerned 
elements of flexibility in Hanoi's behavior. Some pressures were 
apparently in the later years being felt by the North Vietnamese. INR 
often suggested that private explorations might be fruitful, both to 
gain insight into what Hanoi might be willing to concede without having 
to reveal it in public, and to allay Hanoi's suspicion that the US was 
basically not prepared to modify its maximum position. 

In the last analysis, Hanoi seemed to agree fully with Mao Tse-tung's 
adage that one could not gain at the negotiating table what could not be 
gained on the battlefield. Nevertheless, the Vietnamese Communists 
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apparently came to believe that time was not irrevocably on their 
side and that opportunities to gain something through negotiations had 
to be seized. INR thought that Hanoi*s negotiating strategy was to 
divide an issue into the smallest pieces possible and then make only 
limited tactical retreats from vhich they would then establish a new 
maximum position. In short, the political track would be long and full 
of pitfalls but an agreement, not wholly at odds with IB interests, 
possibly could be reached eventually, assuming that the allies were able 
to stay the course militarily. 
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I. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


General Assessment . In appraising the Various regimes in Saigon, 

* * 

in analyzing the crises that confronted them, and in estimating their 
prospects for survival, the Bureau attained a high and consistent 
record of accuracy. It emphasized the various governments' 
administrative weaknesses, lack of popular support, and inability to 
sustain an adequate war effort. When viewed retrospectively and in terms 
of their operational utility, these evaluations were realistic appraisals 
that were made with adequate emphasis. These judgments often ran counter 
to opinions that prevailed among policy makers (and sometimes parts of the 
Intelligence Community) in Washington and Saigon. Finally, the Bureau 
discerned and clearly expounded the underlying factors that brought 
about this dim prospect, so that it was able comprehensively to define 
for the policy makers the particular elements in the situation. 

Correspondingly, to the degree that the Bureau did go astray, it 
generally erred in overdoing its concentration on the weaknesses displayed 
by the Saigon governments, as it did in estimating the capacity of the 
Buddhists to harm the regime in 1966, and in its concern over the dangers 
the Thieu administration might encounter upon entering negotiations in 
1968. However, it also gave the South its due, and at times took a 
minority position in so doing, as when it argued that the country could 
survive coup attempts without falling to the Communists, that the political 
turmoil in the years after Diem reflected a strong democratic sentiment, 





and that there were important limits to Communist political appeal, 
particularly in the cities. 

In general the Bureau was most sensitive to the risks of going along 
with an established order which had seriously dangerous drawbacks--whether 
it was the repressive Diem or an unpopular "do nothing" military regime-- 
whereas policy officials were more sensitive to the risks inherent in change, 
with its potential for producing instability or causing loss of expert 
personnel. Such sensitivity extended even to the risks of pressing heavily 
upon Saigon regimes to reform. On this point of pressure, in particular, 
the implication of INR's position was that policy makers could exert much 
more leverage than they were willing to employ in impelling the Saigon 
government toward high performance in areas of action critical to the war 
effort. 

Diem as a Leader . The Bureau's highly critical estimate of Diem's 
performance was proven valid in almost all respects'. From the outset, 

INR's evaluations perceptively noted the risks and problems he presented 
to the attainment of both his own purposes and US objectives. It rightly 
judged his reputation for administrative efficiency to be overestimated; 
it repeatedly pointed up specific shortcomings in his conduct of the war; 
and it stressed the harmful consequences of his failure to delegate authority. 
In particular, it constantly emphasized that he was not carrying through 
on socio-economic reforms, and consequently was failing to gain the support 
and legitimacy he needed to counter the enemy's.growing unconventional 
war effort. The Bureau presented the policy implications of this situation 
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most graphically when, in discussing the pacification program of reform 
and security in the countryside, it observed that the net intent and effect 
of the Diem programs appeared to be to extend the regime's control over the 
peasants rather than to improve their condition. 

On the other hand, the problems typified, by the catch phrase "we 
can't win with Diem" were complicated by the tendency of US military 
elements to lay blame for lack of progress in the war wholly on Diem and 
other political factors, obscuring strictly military considerations. Hence, 
in early 1963, INR argued against an NIE section implying that in the long 
term the Communists could not be defeated under Diem, even though this 
conclusion was implicit in much of its own pessimistic analyses. 

The Bureau accurately observed that the US policy of support for Diem 
and the war effort played a major role in sustaining Diem on his deleterious 
course, because it shielded him both from the consequences of his failures 
and from US efforts to foster reforms. A problem of this nature classically 
illustrates how difficult it is to distinguish sharply between policy 
recommendations and intelligence appraisals—in this instance because the 
US policy itself was a major input in an intelligence appraisal of the 
situation and because in executing its assignment to explore possible 
future developments, intelligence had to consider the alternative that the 
US might change its policy to make help.effectively contingent on reform. 

In any event, the Bureau's argument that the US could exercise more control 
was in all likelihood correct. Just how, in concrete terms, Diem could 
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be induced to operate more effectively and what could be done should he 
not prove responsive were questions never adequately developed by the Bureau. 
In all fairness, such studies would have run even more deeply into the 
policy field and would first have required a confrontation of sorts with 
the policy bureau over the premises of the approach itself. Whatever the 
reason, there was little in the Bureau's analysis, even inferentially, to 
indicate how one could cope with the complexities and hazards of this 
approach. 

. In the one area where it did make projections of this sort, the Bureau 
held that Diem was not irreplaceable and, on occasion, noted that Vice 
President Nguyen Ngoc Tho could be a valid alternative. Later, when the 
coup took place, it felt that a coalition of Minh and Tho could provide 
leadership adequate to give the new regime the needed stability and 
legitimacy. In these estimates and more generally, the Bureau proved too 
optimistic about there being a pool of competent leadership available in 
South Vietnam, as also about the capacity of South Vietnam to reconstitute 
a government that would provide orderly access to power and constitutional 
legitimatizing of a regime. In sum, the Bureau's view that Diem was 
replaceable may well have been right; certainly, its observation of his many 
faults was accurate; and its prognoses of what would happen if he continued 
in power seem prescient. But the difficulties of effecting change were 
profound and in fact derived from the very weaknesses in the body politic 
that INR was continually reporting; these difficulties deserved more 
thorough consideration in this context. 
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The Coup Against Diem and Its Aftermath . The Bureau was particularly, 
acute in judging the likelihood and prospects of a coup against Diem during 
1961-63, especially in light of actual attempts made from 1960 on. Along 
with other components in the Intelligence Community, it found the causes 
in failure to handle the Viet Cong threat, discontent over methods used, 
and reaction to a repressive and non-reformist regime. The Bureau made 
its own unique contribution in arguing from the outset that the coup would 
be non-Communist and would in all likelihood prevail if there were no outside 
interference. Furthermore, the Bureau correctly held that the coup would come 
from within the government itself and would be led by elements committed to 
counter-insurgency, and that the new leadership would remain committed to 
prosecuting the war. The Bureau also added, whereas the US might not know 
the nature of the coup in advance, it could, intervene to prevent a power 
struggle among the successors and so help keep the war momentum going in 
its aftermath. 

This appraisal was most accurate in its repeated assurances that the 
Communists would not be able to exploit the coup for political advantage 
either to take over from the immediate successors to power or even to gain 
much political ground. Others in the Intelligence Community felt that the 
South Vietnamese Army might not be able to keep the situation in hand and that 
the Communists would consequently have a quite good prospect of exploiting 
the chaotic situation that would ensue. By the Spring of 1963, however, the 
other agencies came around to the INR view, though they still noted some' 
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prospect that the Viet Cong would gain ground in the course of a coup. 

Earlier, to be sure, INR had gone along with estimates that rated Communist 
chances for exploitation much higher than the Bureau had done in its own 
writings. INR could clarify differences, but also sharpen them by stating 
its position separately in a footnote to the NIE, or it could by compromising 
induce others to compromise and so edge them toward its view. The path of 
compromise proved here, and at other times, to be an effective way of 
bringing about changes in the general consensus. Its drawbacks are that it 
muffles actual differences at the time when they may be most relevant to 
operations, and that it relies on a process of change through adjustments 
which is bound to be slow in bringing about extensive alternation in the 
Community's basic position. 

The Bureau's appraisals were particularly timely during the Buddhist 
crisis of 1963, in judging the intensity of the Buddhists' feelings, the 
legitimacy of their claims, and most particularly the unreliability of 
the Army as an instrument for suppressing the surprisingly activist 
Buddhists. They may have been less accurate in estimating that any of 
several possible alternatives to Diem might serve US interests, that 
success of Tho and the junta offered a good prospect of avoiding a military 
power struggle, and that in that case the counter-insurgency effort would 
not suffer a major setback. Thus certain judgments of INR, particularly 
on the capacity of the US to control factional conflict after a coup, or 
on the ability of the new leadership to work as a coalition and to prevent 
a polarization of domestic politics, were to prove ill-founded. In 
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particular, its expectations that the civil-military combination behind the 
coup would act with self-restraint reflected a serious underestimation of 
the strength and will of the military to assume and maintain power in Saigon. 

The Minh and Khanh Regimes . The major misjudgment by the Bureau during 
this period stemmed from its belief, that Minh, largely by dint of his 
popularity, could unite disparate political elements into an effective regime. 
Recognizing in 1962 his military talents and potential appeal as a political 
leader, INR had observed that Diem's failure to give Minh a position 
commensurate with his importance could lead him to join in coup efforts. 

Once Minh was in power, the Bureau tended to judge his regime's performance 
with optimism. There were reasons for giving him the benefit of the doubt, 
since revelations regarding the difficult state of affairs at the end of 
1963 reflected honest reporting by the new regime about a general situation 
that had developed under Diem—a situation, furthermore, concerning which 
Diem's regime had given false or inaccurate reports that made matters seem 
better than was actually the case. The Bureau had already judged the 
situation to be worse than Diem had reported, so it was not as shaken as 
others were by this year-end news. Also, it argued that the regime was 
taking the right steps to re-establish effective government and regain 
momentum in the war effort. In these respects it differed markedly from 
the judgment expressed in January 1964 by Mr. McCone following his trip 
to South Vietnam; he took a most gloomy view of the government's stability 
and capacity to maintain the war effort. 
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It is difficult to decide which view was more accurate. The INR 
approach certainly rested on a deeper historical perspective and a more 
comprehensive view of the prevailing situation, in light of its analysis 
of the trends in South Vietnam during Diem's last year. Perhaps, as INR 
itself believed, Minh was not in power long enough for INR's estimate of 
his potential to be given fair trial under reasonable circumstances. 

While the success of Khanh's coup that followed so soon reflected poorly 
on Minh's capacity for effective and unifying leadership, knowledge of 
American dismay over the performance of the Minh-Tho government was also 
a critical factor. (The extreme pessimism expressed by the DCI and 
Mr. McNamara thus may have had a self-fulfilling force by revealing deep 
uncertainty about Minh's regime.) The same may be said for Minh's inability 
to regain power during Khanh's era of rule: for, although his failure to 
capitalize on Khanh's lack of political support and an adequate power base 
testified to Minh's ineffectiveness, he also was hindered by the evident 
American preference for Premier Khanh. 

As to Khanh, the converse could be said of INR's judgment: it had 
earlier commented on his ineffectiveness as a military corranander and now 
was quite accurate in depicting his inadequacy as a political leader. The 
judgment that he could not constructively reshape a dynamic and revolutionary 
situation proved all too sound; INR was correct in its military judgment 
as well, and soon observed that the counter-insurgency situation was 
worsening as Khanh failed to revive momentum in the war. On the other 

hand, for most of 1964 the Bureau underestimated the tenacity with which 
he would cling to power. 
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The New Political Atmosphere in the South . Since the Bureau felt that 
Minh was a more popular leader than Khanh, it traced much of the political 
instability of mid-1964 to Khanh's effort to discredit Minh. In effect it 
judged correctly when it argued that Minh's presence in the regime was 
essential to Khanh's own political survival; but it erred in concluding 
that Khanh would recognize this fact and endure his colleague's presence. 
INR was therefore surprised by Khanh's effort to exile Minh, and his 
success in doing so. However, INR had correctly predicted that under 
these circumstances the Khanh regime would become increasingly unstable; 
in fact, it did not last more than another half year. 

On a broader political canvas, the Bureau performed a notable service 
in setting the political turmoil of this period in a useful historical and 
ideological setting. It noted that, after decades of suppression, a 
genuinely revolutionary political atmosphere -- and one that was truly 
non-Communist -- followed the coup against Diem. It felt that there were 
important constructive and positive aspects inherent in this seemingly 
chaotic situation--in particular, that the disorder had to be measured 
against growth of a sense of national identity and greater popular 
involvement in the political process. These trends, it observed, contained 
the seeds of the genuine political development so necessary for effective 
prosecution of the war. It was in this setting that INR found Khanh 
particularly wanting. If it overestimated Minh, who was out of power, it 
at least provided a sobering balance to officers in the US government who 
saw in Khanh's appearance of incisiveness and alleged commitment to action 
the makings of an effective national leader. In the Bureau's judgment, 
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Khanh could neither broaden his regime effectively nor deal with the 
upsurge in strong popular sentiment; instead, his policies generated 
greater tension and added to the factionalism that was growing throughout 
.the country. 

However, INR was also aware of how fragmented these interest groups 
were. The Bureau repreatedly observed that the great flaw in their insistence 
on participation in government was their disposition to use power essentially 
to foster or protect their own interests, and to give little thought to 
the needs of the nation as a whole. Still, it saw in this resurgence of 
popular interest, however disruptive it might be at first, a long, if early, 
step toward the political integration of this beleaguered state. In this 
context, it accurately perceived both the potential and the danger in the 
grouping of military and Buddhists that finally overthrew Khanh in February 1965 
It signalled the possibility that a coalition of civilians and military 
might make a more cooperative approach to government; but it also warned that 
the leaders in both camps were still all too prone to sacrifice political 
stability for personal power. In short, the Bureau took the position that 
a genuine non-Communist social and political revolution was emerging and 
was now extending itself beyond the environs of Saigon, with great 
constructive potential--but of a sort not conducive to orderly or responsible 
government in the short run. 

The implications for policy were that the US would derive maximum 
benefit from keeping both tracks open, with contacts to both the established 
and the upcoming forces, thus giving the country its best chance for political 
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rejuvenation and, ultimately, an effective war effort. INR was to take a. 
critical position, once the military leadership had firmly established its 
control in Saigon, toward the policy the US then adopted that, in its view, 
placed too much emphasis on political stability. The Bureau held that, 
formal constitutional progress notwithstanding, this policy did not devote 
sufficient effort to cultivating true popular involvement and participation 
in the central processes of government, even at the risk of generating a 
degree of instability. 

Appraisal of the Buddhists . For the most part, the Bureau provided 
accurate and timely analyses of the political role played by the Buddhists 
in the pivotal years 1963-1966. It correctly appraised their revolutionary 
temper as well as their capacity to generate great crises. However, while 
it recognized that their political power did have limits, the Bureau at 
times overestimated their capacity for sustained political action. 

Generally the Bureau proved most accurate in the 1963 crisis, and somewhat 
less so during 1966-67, at least in estimating the consequences of the 
uprisings. 

In the spring of 1963, INR correctly forecast the crucial role of the 
Buddhists in the burgeoning crisis with Diem; it observed that he failed 
to grasp the seriousness of the situation and arbitrarily rejected the 
quest of the Buddhists for legal equality, which was based on a position 
of strength in both the urban and rural sectors of the society. Well ahead 
of others, the Bureau judged that the Buddhist crisis presented a greater 
threat to Diem than the Communists did. INR also differed markedly from 
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Embassy Saigon that summer when it described the Buddhists' negative 
response as warranted, and as justifiable to the Vietnamese, in Yiew of 
the regime's repressive measures. 

Similarly, in 1964, the Bureau thought that Khanh's removal of the Huong 
Cabinet afforded the Buddhists an exploitable issue which they could use to 
advantage. As noted above, this judgment was sustained when the coalition 
of military and Buddhists ousted Khanh. However, after the military 
assumed power and prospects for a coalition ended, INR returned in 1966 
to the theme that the Buddhists were awaiting their opportunity to challenge 
the regime. INR felt that the Buddhists were centrally concerned with the 
timing of promised elections by the Ky regime, and that those in the 
I Corps area used the ouster of General Thi, the commanding officer there, 
as the occasion to try to compel the regime to restore civil government 
immediately. The Bureau rightly noted that this crisis was a showdown, 
presenting the most serious challenge to government since the fall of Diem. 

In all likelihood, the Buddhist challenge ultimately derived from fear, 
not of the military reneging on its timing, but of the regime carefully 
working out a program that would in the end leave the military still in 


power. 

The Bureau respected the Buddhists' ability to generate a crisis, but 
it made a more modest estimate of their political strength, judging that 
they could not dominate an election as an organized political force. It 
did, however, overestimate Buddhist strength when, after the Ky government, 
backed by the US, quelled the disturbances, it judged that the situation 
remained explosive and that Ky was premature in judging these challengers 


to be beaten. Actually they were, and the Buddhists did not again mount 


a serious challenge. 
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In another example of sound judgment during the 1966-67 period, INR 
pointed out that the Buddhist challenge had the constructive aspects of 
providing for political expression while reducing- Communist chances to 
.exploit dissatisfaction. This interpretation signified, at least by 
inference, that the Communists enjoyed a low degree of appeal among 
Buddhist and other groups, and that the Viet Cong had limited capacity 
to disrupt democratic processes, even those weakly rooted and under grave 
pressure. INR also, after noting in 1966 that the Buddhists could boycott 
an election, in the following year estimated correctly that a campaign of 
this sort against the choice of a Constitutional Assembly would meet with 
little response. But this judgment was marred when INR again overestimated 
Buddhist strength (or misjudged its intent) in adding that if Buddhists 
and Communists combined to exert pressure they could make it very easy 
for Vietnamese voters to abstain. In fact, the Vietnamese voted in what 
were then record numbers. 

The Maintenance of De Facto Military Rule . The advent of stable 
military rule during the premiership of Ky again led INR to question the 
assumption that continuity of rule under these conditions was preferable 
to change toward a truly responsible civilian regime. On its side of the 
argument, the Bureau could point to the regime's lack of popular support, 
and its inability to change fundamental political conditions in the 
country, which thus far had not been conducive to a successful war effort. 

It further made the point, often overlooked elsewhere because the new 
political stability in Saigon compared so favorably with the turmoil of 
previous years, that this regime was much like its predecessors--essentially 





a "do-nothing" government in terms of the activities necessary for effective 
administration, reducing corruption, mobilizing resources to conduct the 
war, and gathering popular support. It thus favored efforts to press 
• Saigon, already committed to a constitutional regime, to make this 
government genuinely civilian, with popular support; it considered this 
change preferable to continuation of a de facto military regime in 
constitutional clothing, even if some instability should follow. Arguing 
in 1967 that the US would fare better if it did not favor order at the 
expense of active political self-expression, the Bureau maintained that the 
poliiM.al situation would eventually gain strength from a freer play of 
l' political forces and a more genuine popular participation. INR estimated 
that by committi no to this process, the US would prevent a 

recurrence of the type of military coups that had occurred in recent years. 

It is of course impossible to judge in any way definitively whether 
this position was correct, because the alternative was not attempted. When, 
to be sure, it is a matter of evaluating a particular military regime, 
centering on the personalities of the specific military leaders in power 
as in the competition between Ky and Thieu discussed below, it is possible 
to approach a conclusion. But the general principle remains difficult to 
judge, even granting the Bureau's major assumptions. It was not simply 
misdirected policy that led the US government generally to go along with a 
group in power even if, as with Ky, it had not desired this type of 
outcome but had, in fact, unsuccessfully pressed for a reversion to civilian 
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rule in 1964-65. The problem reaches down to the most fundamental of 
issues--how the US, even if it desired to do so, could achieve a major 
shift in the domestic political balance of an allied state. The question 
of viable alternatives in political leadership was never satisfactorily 
answered; and the Bureau itself was on record to the effect that the 
political groups in the country were heavily self-centered in their 
interests, lacked commitment to a higher national purpose, and were split 
into conflicting factions within themselves. More realistic and sympathetic 
than others in its appraisal of the Buddhists, the Bureau nonetheless 
noted this group's inability to organize itself as a coherent political 
•force or to stand for a constructive policy. Thus the policy burden of its 
analyses would have been to put upon the US the double task of getting 

military elements, who were fully aware of political power, to transfer office 
to civilians at the same time that it fostered among these civilians new 

qualities of political cohesion and administrative competence. Still there 
was much to be said for INR's position, the strongest argument being that 
the continuation and legitimizing of the existing arrangement would at best 
only maintain the stalemate; the country would under this arrangement be 
unable to realize the political potential it had shown in recent years so 
as to construct a dynamic machine that could cope with the Communists. 

INR was on much stronger grounds regarding the immediate issues 
involved in the transition to a constitutional regime, especially in its 
estimates of the damage Ky could do even to these more modest prospects 
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of sustaining a stalemate. After the constitution was promulgated and 
the issue centered on the cnoice or a president, the Bureau pointed up 
Ky's illegal preparations to subvert the elections by misusing the police 
apparatus and engaging in other activities reminiscent of Diem's era. 

It noted that a continuation of these practices would jeopardize the basic t 
US objective of maintaining the credibility of the elections and so give 
the Communists a decisive political victory. For this reason, but especially 
because it did not believe that Ky had the presidential nomination in the 
bag, the Bureau argued during the first half of 1967 that the US should not 
throw him its support. In contrast to opinions widely held in the US 
government, INR estimated as early as December 19^6 that Thieu had a 
stronger position among the military and would probably win a free election. 

The Bureau therefore recommended that the US should not support any one 
candidate. This aspect of its argument was validated in mid~1967 when 
Thieu emerged at the head of a joint ticket with Ky. 

The Meaning of Voting Patterns . A series of elections took place during 
the 1960 s, including Diem's victory in 1961, the provincial election of 
1965, the choice of a constituent assembly in 1966, and the election of a 
president in 1967. In general, INR noted that the elections were mechanically 
honest, and that the returns were not altered by manipulation of voters. 

However, it attributed the regime's triumph in 1961 and 1966 to the 
suppression or default of an opposition. In 1966, for example, the lack of 
an effective challenge as well as the massive US presence that insulated 
the regime from the consequences of its weaknesses, seemed to the Bureau to 
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explain the surprisingly large turnout. Vet in fact the Bureau had said 
that the central issue in the 1966 vote would be its size rather than which 
assembly candidate would win, and INR was admittedly surprised by the 
turnout of 80.8 percent, topping the level of 73 percent in the relatively 
tranquil provincial elections the year before. The turnout of 81 percent 
the following year (Thieu winning with 35 percent) indicated a fairly 


consistent high voter turnout. 


man 


This pattern certainly deserved, and still deserves, closer scrutiny 
it nas received uuo iaf, nut oniy by ohe Bureau but by the Intelligence 
Conmunity as a whole. Does it, for example, validate the INR view that the 
populace is getting politically more sophisticated and anxious to participate 
in a process that would represent and reflect its views? It seems inadequate 
to attribute a large turnout and victory for the "ins" solely to the presence 
of US forces and the lack of a strong alternative. Issues of pass'”-lsm as 


against activism, patterns of policy preferences, traits in voting and 
other political behavior, might be extrapolated from a careful study of 
election campaigns and results. A most important issue, of course, is. 
the degree to which the peasantry is committed to a non-Communist regime, 
even if not to the one that conducts and wins the particular election in 
question. Communist efforts to have the populace boycott elections never 
were successful and, as the Bureau repeatedly observed, the viet Cong felt 


itself limited in its capacity to use terror as a deterrent to voting 
for fear that thwarting popular desires by this method would cost it dearly 


in political appeal. 
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Finally, electoral patterns could be compared, admittedly in a limited 
way, to estimates of security control over the countryside. Thus, at the 
start of 1966, MACV noted that 52 percent of the rural area was pacified, 
in contrast to the more bearish 30 and 25 percent estimates of Thieu and 
Ky. Is there any consistent national correlation between these totals and 
voter turnout? Do useful regional or provincial patterns of correlation 
occur? Given the possibility that a peasant might be free to vote even 
though some Communist influence--such as infrastructure, political support-- 
may exist in a region, can these aspects of the complex political situation 
in the country be discerned from a comparison of figures of voters (and 
voter preference) and pacification? 

Stability of the Thieu Regime and Negotiations . During the negotiations 
in Paris between Washington and Hanoi during 1968, INR consistently observed 
that Saigon desired to keep the discussions bilateral, related only to 
matters directly of concern to the two parties and away from consideration 
of the political future of the South. The Bureau judged that Saigon, 
having accepted talks in this context, would do its utmost to prevent 
discussions from extending to its vital political interest, and would stress 
the need for sustained military pressure. This appraisal proved generally 
correct, though the Bureau overstated Saigon's will (or capacity) to resist 
the extension of negotiations to embrace the political future of the South. 
Similarly, Saigon did not pose as great a problem as the Bureau had 
anticipated with respect to scaling down the war effort, as when the US 
completely ceased bombing the North. 
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The Bureau was, however, closer to the mark than most policy makers 
were in its doubts that Thieu had accepted the "our side, your side" formula in the 
summer and fall of 1968. its ability to write on this subject was severely 
-circumscribed because much information was inaccessible to all REA 
personnel save the Office Director, and even to him on a limited basis. 
Nevertheless, in oral conversations with EA in the fall of 1968, the 
Director judged that Saigon was not on board regarding this formula, because 
it had not, according to the information at hand, accepted what in its mind 
was the equality of treatment these arrangements afforded the NLF. In any 
event, the Bureau had long been on record as estimating that, whatever the 
arrangements, Thieu would engage in delaying tactics on political negotiations 
and do his utmost to minimize the role played by the NLF, for fear that 
to do otherwise would undermine his political position at home and open 
the way for the NLF to gain too great a role in the future of South 
Vietnamese affairs. As events developed in October 1968, this issue turned 
out to be of major importance and, as I NR had predicted, led to a considerable 
delay in the opening of formal negotiations to end the war. 

However, on the more general subject of the capacity of the Thieu 
regime to maintain its stability under the pressure of conducting negotiations 
with a diminished US war effort, the Bureau was somewhat too pessimistic. 

It felt that this situation might unravel the constitutional system, unleash 
irresponsible political activity, cause a general decay in morale, and 
increase the possibility of a military takeover, even against Thieu. The 
Bureau did conclude that these dire conditions would not come to pass if the 
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talks were widened, estimating that the regime would accept a widening of 
the talks without great damage to its own position or to the general 
political stability of the South. However, it added that this relatively 
favorable estimate had only a slightly better than even chance of 
eventuating, a judgment that proved excessively pessimistic. Apart from 
this problem, the Bureau did not devote much attention to other possible 
political repercussions from negotiations, apart from noting that the 
new American position could temporarily bring about a reduction in 
factionalism within the GVN, spurred by the realization that the US 
commitment to the ground war could no longer be taken for granted. Yet 
INR did not estimate whether, or how, this improved mutual cooperation 
among Saigon leaders could be sustained, or whether Thieu would prove able 
and willing, as he later did, to pave the way for a reasonable GVN 
negotiating position regarding a political settlement. 

Viet Cong Political Strengths and Weaknesses . This has been and 
still remains a great gap in the political analysis of the situation in the 
South. INR never undertook a systematic and thorough analysis of the 
Viet Cong's organization or its political strengths and weaknesses, nor 
did it establish benchmarks for measuring the degree of its political 
attraction, the causes of its appeal, and changes that occurred in these 
factors over the years. Pressure of time and shortage of personnel were 
important considerations that do much to explain this gap; another important 
factor has been the difficulty of garnering a sufficient body of reliable 
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information regarding the Viet Cong. Still, as in the case of learning 
more about infiltration, had this become a high priority matter, the Bureau 
might have insisted successfully that more US government resources be 
devoted to reducing this gap in our information. There now have been 
various RAND studies on organization, ideology, recruitment of cadre, 
and Viet Cong morale, but these studies were slow to come out and generally 
reflected the situation as it stood a few years earlier. Systematic and 
continuing coverage by the Intelligence Community on as current a basis 
as possible was and remains a most rewarding possible use of the 
Community's resources. The Bureau did perform a useful service in 
challenging some RAND reports in 1966 that deduced a major problem in 
enemy morale from interviews with prisoners and defectors. INR repeatedly 
pointed out that the level of defectors was too low to justify concluding 
a morale crisis existed in the core of the enemy's key personnel, and that 
captured documents that stressed the problem of morale also indicated that 
the enemy was endeavoring to cope with this problem. The Bureau also noted 
frequently and consistently that enemy morale and discipline in combat 
remained high and gave no indication of significant deterioration. This 
analysis proved to be one of the major factors affecting our next topic, 
INR's appraisal of the war in the South. 
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II. THE COURSE OF THE WAR IN THE SOUTH 


General Assessment . The Bureau provided reports that for the most 
part accurately depicted the basic military situation in the South 
throughout the decade. It judged that the two sides were of relatively 
equal strength, the enemy had capacity to persist, the allies were failing 
to break the stalemate, and ARVN was unable to carry its proportionate 
share of the burden. It repeatedly expressed these judgments in its 
intelligence reports to senior officers in the Department. These appraisals 
had a salutary effect in balancing reports, especially from the field, 
that presented too optimistic a picture either of the combat operations or 
of the pacification program as it went through its several metamorphoses. 

The Bureau's analysis did fall short of the mark on occasion, particularly 
in underestimating the extent to which the enemy would resort to main-force 
warfare, involve the NVA in the South, and undertake major novel operations,- 
particularly the Tet offensive of 1968. However, for the most part the 
Bureau's record on the major trends of the war was very good, and contributed 
heavily to the realistic picture of the military situation in South Vietnam 
that prevailed in the Department. 

Among its achievements was to stress from the outset the unconventional 
nature of the war, and particularly the importance of internal subversion, 
in contrast to the GVN's initial and repeated stress on the threat of overt 
aggression, which was accepted at first by many in the US government. Of 
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high significance was the Bureau's estimative analysis of the atypical 
kind of military effort needed to turn the course of the war, combined 
with its criticism of the manner in which policies of this kind were 
implemented--from the strategic hamlet program of 1962-63 to the rapid 
pacification program of 1967-68. It focused on the Saigon regime's 
inadequate grasp of the concept of pacification, its limited commitment 
to implement the concept, and its inability to move ARVN out of the 
conventional mold to cope with the new type of combat required. It 
reported on the inadequacy of conventional tactics in general, and was 
especially critical of the heavy use of air and artillery, emphasizing 
the harmful political effects they would have on the effort to win the 
support of the people. A particular target of criticism by the Bureau 
was the concept of "two wars" developed by MACV in 1965: INR held that 
the main-force and counterinsurgency efforts should not be treated essentially 
as separate wars, and it pointed out how the main-force effort was 
receiving by far the major share of emphasis in the allocation of combat 
resources. 

Most important, INR estimated throughout the decade that the war at 
best remained a stalemate and that the enemy retained the initiative in 
launching attacks. In contrast to recurrent optimistic reports, especially 
in late 1962 and 1967, the Bureau, together with CIA/OCI, maintained that 
the enemy was showing capacity to sustain his infrastructure, territorial 
control, adequate morale, recruitment, and infiltration. It took 
particular pains to stress that the enemy was not cormritted to one style 





of attack, and, if he shifted to higher stages of combat, did not feel 
compelled to stay at those levels; rather he was quite flexible and 
pragmatic, able to use a combination of combat styles and to apply these 
components in varying proportions. 

Among defects in the Bureau's - analysis would be, at the start of 
the decade, a slight underestimation of the degree to which the enemy was 
committed to a rapid progress in a real war, even if conducted unconventionally. 
In addition, as a consequence of having to argue against the erroneous 
view that the troubles in South Vietnam were solely a result of Northern 
intervention, the Bureau may have inadvertently downplayed the importance 
from the outset of the Northern material contribution to operations. The 
infiltration of Northern personnel was more critical in terms of quality 
than the proportionately small numbers involved would indicate. Although 
INR did note that the North always had the capacity to raise the level of 
infiltration, the tendency to under rate the importance of the Northern 
military contribution persisted when the Bureau debated the issue whether 
regular NVA units would be sent into the South. The entire Intelligence 
Community consistently held that Hanoi would not send regular units for 
fear of stimulating the US to retaliate and, as INR particularly emphasized, 
because Hanoi did not then think they were needed to make sufficient pro¬ 
gress. There was, perhaps, too great an emphasis on how the indigenous 
Viet Cong could keep themselves going, and, similarly a slight overstatement 
of the degree to which the South was separate from the North in operational 
terms, though the Bureau from the outset did state that the Communist forces 
throughout Vietnam were part of a unified infrastructure. 
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The Bureau also stressed somewhat too much the enemy's commitment to 
a program of low-level attack. While this emphasis served as a salutary 
corrective to other analyses that had the Communists inexorably moving to 
• main-force operations and persisting in them, INR tended to overstate the 
commitment to the lower levels of operations and to treat important changes 
in the combat mix as relatively minor variations in Communist tactics. Thus 
INR missed the full significance of the change that occurred in the fall of 
1967 when the enemy came to put much greater reliance on large-scale 
attacks--a change that cost him dearly in casualties. Similarly, INR described 
the Tet offensive as essentially a continuation of the enemy's basic approach, 
although the Bureau did quickly note the political purpose in carrying the 
war to the cities. In fact, thought should have been given to the possibility 
that these two developments had the larger objective of decisively gaining 
the upper hand in less time than was required by the more traditional 
approach of protracted war. 

Still, INR was correct in pointing out that the enemy could always 
return to lower levels of attack in order to sustain his war diplomacy 
and to demonstrate that he could not be defeated. In this regard, the 
Bureau soon noted that as the ARVN fell back to protect the cities the way 
was opened for the Communists to reap great advantage in the countryside. 
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This analysis, which proved valid, drew considerable criticism from 
readers who had absorbed the original INR estimate that centered on what 
the Communists might have hoped to achieve within the cities. In fact, 
with the assault on the cities checked, the Communists did revert to 
low-grade attacks and to efforts to'hold their own in the countryside 
as the military counterpart to protracted negotiations. 

The General Course of the War . Throughout the 1960's INR consistently 
argued that the war was at best a stalemate and that optimistic estimates 
regarding its eventual outcome had inadequate bases in current fact. The 
Bureau's work was particularly valuable in downgrading arguments that pointed 
to victory within a short period of time. Its most telling themes dealt 
with the government's inability to muster support for itself or for the war 
effort; the allies' inability to seize and hold combat initiative for any 
length of time, or to reduce the rate of infiltration to levels considerably 
below what the enemy desired; the Communists' ability to control substantial 
portions of the countryside and to persist there with an effective political 
and administrative infrastructure; and the enemy's ability to adjust the mix 
of his styles of combat so as at least to maintain territorial control, force 
structure, and size of army in a measure that would support his extreme 

political war aims. 

Behind this fundamental issue of determining what progress was being 
made in the course of the war, the Bureau faced the problem of obtaining and 
weighing accurately the types of information which could serve as indices of 
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progress. At times the difficulty was to obtain figures or measurements 
that were correct; on other occasions, it was to appraise and agree with 
other interpreters on the validity or meaning of a whole category of 
information. An example of how the significance of a category could change 
in the course of the war is to be found in the use of captured enemy 
weapons as an indication. It offered important clues to the state of enemy 
morale early in the war when weapons were scarce and when the saving or 
retrieving of a unit's weapons formed an important element of Communist 
discipline. Later in the war, although it continued to be treated as a 
major indicator in weekly combat reports, its importance actually decreased, 
after the Communists began to receive adequate supplies from abroad, and 
also after the count came to include weapons discovered in large hidden 
caches. 

As early as 1962, when the new US effort began to enhance the 
capabilities of ARVN, the Bureau soon saw the need to emphasize that old 
liabilities persisted and were affecting the overall balance of forces 
more than did the new factors. Also in that year, INR was most suspicious 
of statistics provided by Nhu and Diem, citing against their conclusions 
the low morale in ARVN and the rise in the rate of desertions. In fact, 
its estimate in the early autumn of 1963 was so much more pessimistic than 
those of the US military that the Bureau got into an altercation with the 
Defense Department. The revelations of the regime that followed Diem thus 
affected INR largely by confirming its views, but, as noted in Part I, 
for other interpreters the shock led to harsh judgments on the Minh-Tho 
regime. Again, during the latter half of 1967, an impressive array of 





statistics emanated from Saigon to demonstrate considerable progress in 
both combat and pacification. INR once more stressed the irrelevant 
nature of many indices which, it observed, were designed to measure the 
situation as if the enemy's main objectives were to destroy the allied 
forces when in reality he was more intent on undermining the allied 
governments' will to persist. Hence the ability of the allies to curtail 
Communist large-scale operations or enter into Communist-controlled 
territory did not constitute a sufficient indication of progress, given 
the enemy's demonstrated ability to initiate low-level attacks and the 
GVN's inability to progress in the pacification program (the gauging of 
which occasioned another major "battle of indices"). 

Communist Tactics in the War . The Bureau can be faulted for slowness 
in recognizing- the degree and speed with which the enemy would move to 
large-scale (third stage) warfare later in the decade. It placed too 
great stress on the continuity in his tactics and so downgraded the 
proportionate importance of this new factor in the combat mix. The Bureau 
was, of course, correct in noting that the Communists never abandoned 
their lower stage efforts and therefore did not make an irrevocable switch 
in their combat approach. Still, the extent of the graded changes that 
did occur had an importance in both the military and negotiatory fields 
that the Bureau may have consequently understressed; that is, the enemy 
may have felt that he could not simply sustain protracted warfare 
indefinitely and that he had to try for major victories if he was to have 
adequate support for his extreme negotiating position. 
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INR was in a much sounder position when it arguad thdt the enemy 
hdd a large capacity to redet swiftly to chdnges in dllied militdry 
emphdses end to ddjust dccordingly his own redetions, threats, dnd 
. initiatives. The Bureau recognized that, while Hanoi remained wedded to 
a basic doctrine, it did not operate in the extremely rigid and inflexible 
manner that might be inferred from an approach that was strictly graded 
through stages. Field initiatives and adjustment-responses played a 
much greater role in the enemy's behavior than would be allowed for by 
concentration upon the importance of doctrine, foreign Comnunist influences, 
or even the restrictive impact of allied forces . Here again the Bureau 
contributed to a more realistic understanding of the war on the part of 
the Department's senior officials. 

An appraisal in late 1966 illustrates both the shortcomings and the 
strengths of INR * s approach. The Bureau argued, as it turned out incorrectly, 
that the enemy would not move to a third-stage type of attack that used 
main-forces in direct field engagements. The Bureau reasoned that he lacked 
the strength for such an effort, which in any event offered no real prospect 
of victory, and so that he would not expose himself to US power unless he 
were desperate to begin negotiations--which he was not. INR thus over¬ 
emphasized the Conmunist commitment to guerrilla tactics, but at the same 
time was right in noting how much the enemy benefitted from this approach 
and how inadequately the allies had coped with it. Actually, with the 
failure of his large-scale effort to strike the decisive blow, the enemy 
has reverted to the level of protracted combat--a capability for adjustment 
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that the Bureau had emphasized--and has achieved what, from his point of 
view, are adequate results. This policy included guerrilla combat, 
intermittent, occasional spectacular assaults, and a high and rising level 
of terror, harassment, and sabotage. Finally, in 1968 after the Tet 
offensive, the Bureau stressed that although Hanoi might be pushed toward 
negotiations by the fact that it did not have adequate combat strength to 
gain the upper hand decisively, its capability to sustain effective protracted 
warfare remained unimpaired. 

Evaluation of ARVN . From the beginning the Bureau underlined the very 
limited capabilities of ARVN. INR identified several causes of this 
weakness: use of ARVN by various regimes for political purposes, the army's 
own involvement in politics, its being cast at the outset in a conventional 
mold, and the general administrative inadequacy and corruption that beset 
South Vietnam. In 1961, the Bureau correctly pointed up the army's 
excessive reliance on static defense that flawed the application of the 
doctrine of counterinsurgency. In the next year, it noted that, while 
proper tactics required small units and unconventional approaches, ARVN 
persisted in conducting conventional operations with large-scale units, 
and made matters even worse by relying heavily on air power and artillery. 

The crisis over the problem of ARVN's effectiveness reached a peak in 
March 1965, when DIA, in line with the view of MACV, dissented from a 
finding of CIA and INR that ARVN could neither defeat the enemy nor conduct 
an effective pacification program. Then, just three months later, the 
Defense Department suddenly stressed ARVN's great weakness and held that 
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the war would be lost, given the deterioration in the situation, if US ground 
troops were not immediately deployed. The Defense Department's position 
appeared all the more inconsistent in that the Secretary of Defense had called 
for US troop deployment in March on the totally opposite grounds that advantage 
should be taken of a supposedly favorable trend in the war to bring it to a 
satisfactory conclusion "within an acceptable time frame." If the earlier 
Defense position was too optimistic to be tenable, the same could be said 
for the INR rejoinder in June that opposed deployment of US troops. The 
Bureau held that, with all ARVN's weaknesses and enemy strength, a radical 
shift in the overall balance against Saigon was not imminent. One factor 
not adequately considered by INR in the mid-year debate was how Hanoi's 
decision to commit regular NVA units to the war in the South entailed a 
clear.and imminent danger that the balance of forces would change decisively 
to the ARVN's disadvantage. By the year's end, the Bureau argued correctly 
that the allies were not approaching victory but had only achieved a stalemate. 
In so doing, INR acknowledged that even this standoff resulted only because 
the US combat presence denied to the Communists, then reinforced by NVA units, 
the victories they had previously enjoyed over ARVN. 

i 

Since then, both INR and CIA have stood by their low appraisal of ARVN, 
recognizing its inability to offer prolonged effective resistance to NVA 
units. The Bureau has repeatedly stressed the following major shortcomings: 
poor leadership, low morale, bad popular relations, and low operational 
capabilities. In addition, ARVN has not improved in its handling of the 
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paramilitarv forces , a key component in the concepts of unconventional 
warfare and pacification. Here too the Bureau was very much on target. 

Allies 1 War Concept . INR consistently postulated that the allied 
doctrine of unconventional warfare and the related program of pacification 
were, however refined in concept, sorely underdeveloped and misdirected 
in practice. This criticism was most clearly exemplified and validated 
in the Bureau's strong criticism of MACV's concept of "two wars", 
developed in 1965 as US combat forces arrived. MACV noted that the 
Communists were expanding their conventional threat along with the 
traditional guerrilla and terrorist campaign. It proposed that the bulk 
of ARVN and the paramilitary forces, which had up to then been devoted 
respectively to main-force and guerrilla warfare, be lumped together to 
cope with the guerrillas, while the US forces and certain elite South 
Vietnamese units engaged the enemy main-forces in the sparsely settled 
parts of the country. INR quickly and correctly pointed up two major 
problems. First, the enemy main-forces could not be induced to fight battles 
in a manner that would enable the allies to find, fix, and destroy their 
units; possessing the initiative to make contact and able to manipulate 
even his large forces in an "unconventional regular war," the enemy could 
still evade combat when he wished. Second, the protecting of populated 
areas and the discovering and effectively disposing of guerrilla forces 
and infrastructure have proven to be among the most difficult aspects of 
modern warfare. How a South Vietnamese army that had shown itself to be 
inadequate in every way could cope with this task remained beyond the 
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Bureau's capacity to grasp. On the other hand, the Bureau held that ARVN 
had done moderately well In some main-force operations against the Viet 
Cong, and that this "downgrading" was therefore inappropriate because 
ARVN had at times shown itself capable of coping with a main-force foe 
better than with a guerrilla opponent. 

To this argument TNR added a third and most important criticism--that 
the creation of two types of combat generates an artificial distinction in 
a war that has organic unity and can be handled only from that perspective. 
For one thing, the separation meant that the two types of endeavors could 
go on simultaneously but without mutually supporting one another, as when an 
enemy main-force was cleared out of an area but the pacification force 
was totally unprepared to occupy that territory and consolidate the gain 
with the required political, administrative, and security apparatus. 

For another, given a separation of the "two wars," the US gave high 
priority to its own operations, which veered toward the conventional side 
and emphasized mobility, destruction of the enemy, and concentration of 
forces, to the neglect of the principles of counterinsurgency that required 
uninterrupted control over specified target areas, protection of population, 
and dispersal of units. 

Pacification . Official claims notwithstanding, the counterinsurgency 
effort received a very low priority, as exemplified by the poor support 
given from the outset to the key element, the paramilitary regional and 
militia forces. Even at the start of the 1960's the Bureau observed that 
the government, because it did not adequately apply sound principles, failed 
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to make inroads into Communist strength in the countryside, despite the 
advantages of US aid and peasant antagonism to the Cormiunists. The 
strategic hamlet program of 1962, highly favored by the Bureau, was 
quickly found to suffer from poor direction, inefficient operations, and 
unrealistic quotas. Again in 1966, the. Bureau provided timely and accurate 
appraisals regarding the new pacification program, taking particular 
exception to the Ky government's plan to convert ARVN to this assignment 
in half a year. INR argued that the GNV still had only a vague qrasp of 
what was involved and little conmitment to its success. During most of 
1967 the question of progress occasioned a battle of statistics that 
ended only with the Tet offensive. Even before that attack, it was evident 
that the Bureau was correct in its low appraisal of ARVN's ability to 
cope with this new and difficult assignment, especially on a crash basis. 

As the Bureau observed at the start of 1967, pacification remained 
the most challenging of all assignments, and was not amenable to quick 
results. Only unremitting long-term action, under the closest scrutiny 
and the highest priority, offered any prospect of success. To act otherwise, 

it warned prophetically, was to risk repeating the costly mistakes of the 
past on a still larger scale. 

To sum up thus far, the Bureau was most accurate in its estimates 
of ARVN weaknesses and the enemy's relative combat strength, and in its 
judgments about the inadequacy of US combat doctrine--especially as it 
pertained to the application of counterinsurgency principles--and the 
readiness of the Communists flexibly to employ various types of combat. 

It was less effective in recognizing the extent and significance of changes 
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in the enemy's combat mix, the importance—at fir:»t—of ground fot ces 
maintaining a stalemate, the intense Communist commitment to a breakout, and 
the significance to negotiations of.the shortfall in Hanoi's large-scale 
effort of 1967-05. But the Bureau, along with CIA/OC!, « as closet to the 
mark than others in its sober appraisal of the main course of the war, and In 
Its appreciation that the Communists had the capability to revert to, and 
sustain, an intermediate level of combat during the protracted negotiations •• 

' that began with the President's speech of March 31, I960. 

' The Bole of thpJLorth-* The Euroau consistently held that the VC apparatus 

was an Integral part of a Vietnam-wide Communist organization under the leader¬ 
ship of Hanoi. Within the Intelligence community, this matter was not at issue-, 
for, although the details of the operations of tne system were objcure, 
fact of Hanoi's commanding position was evident to anyone with access to intelli¬ 
gence from all sources. Thus, reference to “Viet Cong" actions in many IH9 
products does not imply that III* thought they were acting Independently, never¬ 
theless, in the early 1960's, the Bureau did exhibit a tendency to downgrade . 
the importance of the Northern military role for Communist progress in the South. 
This proclivity may have been an unintentional result of IBS's correct analysis 
that unconventional combat and internal subversion compromised a more serious 
■' threat than the overt'end conventional aggression which the GV-i and top military 
officials stressed. IMS argued that local recruitment was more critical than 
infiltration and that Southern insurgent operations were self-supporting; it 
recognized, but may not have emphasized sufficiently, that the dorthei n compon.nt 
was more Important gualitativoly than the Southern. By stressing inJigenou.. 

r^. s analysis of the role of the north is discussed more extensively in 
Part III, “The War Against the Nortn anu t.’.e i.ole Oi 
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capabilities in the period through 1964, the Bureau performed a valuable service 
in focusing on Communist strength and GVN weaknesses in the South, but it did sc 
at the price of understating the Northern contribution to the sinews of war.. 

In the period before the arrival of NVA units in 1965, INR often challenged 
Defense figures on infiltration. Others seemed to overstate the comparative 
importance of these numbers in their desire to stress aggression from the North; 
they drew their conclusions on a weak evidential base, as INR noted, and more 
significantly, played down the numerically more substantial recruitment in the 
South. Later in the decade, intelligence showed that the Defense statistics were 
roughly accurate but this still meant that the far greater proportion of enemy 
forces before 1965 were recruited in the South. If INR is to be faulted, it is 
for its failure to put equal weight on the fact that substantial infiltration 
could occur during this period without detection. The tendency to scrutinize the 
statistics almost too closely, combined with a mistaken analysis of Hanoi's inten¬ 
tions as discussed in Part III, also accounted for INR's tardy recognition of the 
fact that Hanoi had decided to commit its own regular forces to combat in 1965, 


INR's position on infiltration did bring a better sense of proportion regarding 
the North's role and, of greater immediate significance, a gradual improvement in 
the gathering of intelligence on the amount of external support received by the 
Communists in the South. This area of collection had been weak at the start and, 
with less justification, remained so for several years; at last, in 1964, coverage 
of the Northern war effort was strengthened, thanks primarily to strong pressure 
by CIA/ONE and INR, exerted in the course of a Dost-mortem on an SNIE in March of 
that year. 

Further, although the Bureau allowed that Hanoi had a considerable 
capability to raise the level of infiltration, it often treated this 







simply as a defensive or counter-offensive device which would be employed 
to balance an increase in the US-GVN effort in the South or in response 
to an attack against the North. Similarly, though it frequently predicted 
the enemy s actions with great accuracy as to timing and detail, the Bureau 
treated too many of them as responses to US action or, within a larger 
framework, as deterrents against US decisions to intensify the war. In 
reality, the war effort in the South had a far greater dynamic and purpose 
of its own than this stress on reactive operations would indicate. In short, 
INR did not give adequate credit to Hanoi for initiating major changes, and, 

in all fairness, neither did many other components in the Intelligence 
Community. 

The Tet Offensive . We have already remarked generally that the 
Bureau put too much stress on the tendency of the Communists to be consistent 
in their combat patterns, and most recently that it interpreted operations 
in the South too much in terms of reaction to US actions. A classic case 
of surprise on both counts was the Communist urban offensive of late 
January 1968, a thrust that took the entire Intelligence Community by surprise. 
An offensive of some sort was expected, but the surprise lay in the targets-- 
Southern cities that had been untouched by the war—the efficient tactics 
used by the attackers, and the extent of the operation. 

INR had raised warning signals in past years regarding the possibility 
of an attack on the cities, as in 1965 when it observed a modification in 
Communist attack patterns that might portend an effort to bring the war to 
the urban population. The Bureau recognized the major importance of such 
an assault but it concentrated less on the physical-military aspects and 
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more on indications of Communist emphasis on political and subversive 
factors--very real and important issues in their own right. Later in 
October 1966, the Bureau noted that the enemy was seeking to bring the war closer 
to the hitherto immune cities. Again it stressed the political inroads the 
Communists expected to make by exploiting negative popular reactions to the 
US presence, adding that the enemy sought to achieve an unacceptably high 
level of conflict that would make the war intolerable to the urban population 
in the South. 

In general, both the Bureau and EA strongly emphasized how vulnerable 
was Southern resolve to continue the war; they pointed to intense nationalism 
that did not take well the heavy US presence and direction of the war, and 
to morale that had been weakened by setbacks. If the Tet offensive 
demonstrated anything, it was that between the US and the South Vietnamese 
it was the US that had the lower level of tolerance for the stalemate that 
the Tet offensive revealed when it brought down all the hopes built up in 
1967. Though the war became much worse thereafter for the Vietnamese urban 
populations, this development did not destroy the US political base in 
South Vietnam for continuing the war. However, INR's judgment that a high 
degree of urban security was essential to the Saigon regime received 
support when the Thieu government insisted on the termination of intensive 
attacks on the larger cities as one of the terms under which it could 
accept a complete halt in the bombing of the North later in 1968. 

In its analysis immediately after the attack, the Bureau pointed to 
the importance of the urban targets, and held that the Conmunists intended 
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to prove that the allies were not on the path to victory but would have to. 
treat their enemy at least as battlefield equals who had to be accommodated. 
This is indeed how matters developed, but the Communists may actually have 
had larger aspirations in the offensive. They took great risks and suffered 
enormous casualties, seemingly out of proportion to an effort that would 
merely extend and intensify existing patterns. It is possible that, 
believing they had popular support in the cities, they placed great hopes 
in an urban assault as a stimulus to the "general uprising" which their 
documents predicted. (Incidentally, the Bureau had in 1965 accurately 
pointed out the weakness of their popular support and political infrastructure 
in the cities, and had correctly predicted that their hate campaign against 
the US would be a total failure.) The very tactical military success, 
especially in Saigon, that afforded many urban residents the opportunity to 
join the Communist cause underlined all the more the magnitude of their 
political failure when the city residents did not respond. This failure 
may have played an important part in the Communists' decision to move to 
negotiations. As to the immediate consequences, the Bureau was more 
accurate than other observers in estimating not only the serious effects 
of the Tet operations on urban communities but also on the pacification 
program, however unanticipated that aspect of the offensive may have been. 
Finally, as the Bureau had anticipated, the Communists showed a will to 
persist and an ability to revert to protracted warfare and negotiation— 
their offensive having ended allied hopes of victory, as well as the 

intragovernmental "struggle of statistics" over the rate and extent of 
progress in the war. 
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Southern Mora1e--and Bombing the North . The Intelligence Community as 
a whole took grave exception in 1964-65 to the argument by advocates of a 
bombing program that it would have a salutary effect on Southern morale. 
Allowing that morale might rise at first, the Community held that, should 
the results of these attacks prove ambiguous or unsuccessful as seemed likely, 
morale would deteriorate rapidly--especially if the war dragged on and 
military and terrorist activities of the enemy increased. In February 1965, 
the Bureau took particular exception to the argument by leading policy makers 
that a bombing program would raise the morale of the Saigon leadership and 
give the US leverage to induce the political factions to join together in 
forming a more effective government. 

In retrospect, the Bureau and others were correct in noting that any 
increase in morale would soon fade with the failure of the bombing to break 
the stalemate. It was certainly justified in discrediting the idea that 
the attacks would bring political dividends in Saigon. However, the 
Community's judgment that a bombing program that did not win the war would 
cause morale to sag below current levels never received an adequate test 
because US ground troops were deployed to South Vietnam a few months after 
the bombing started, thereby supplying a major new factor of support for 
morale. In general, there has been a recurrent tendency, as in the urban 
offensive noted above, to treat Southern morale as more fragile than it has 
actually been. The very continuation of the bombing had a steadying effect 
on morale, both because it demonstrated the US will to persist and because 
it was the one way of wreaking retribution on the North for the havoc it was 
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causing in the South. And in 1967 the Bureau modified its earlier stand, 
noting that the bombing may have been of more than marginal value in 
sustaining morale and public confidence at a key point in the war. This 
effect, of course, made the partial halt and eventual termination of 
attacks against the North that much- more difficult for Saigon to take and so 
contributed, as INR observed, to the difficulties the Thieu regime had in 
accepting this aspect of de-escalation. As noted, a military quid pro quo 
was relief from major attacks on its larger cities. 

On a more general level, the Bureau was undoubtedly correct in paying 
careful attention to problems of political morale in the South for the 
country, already burdened by poor government, suffered terrible punishment 
in the war. Moreover, there were repeated manifestations of political unrest, 
as in the Buddhist incidents and in Dzu's strong campaign for the presidency 
as a peace candidate. Yet the Bureau never did look thoroughly at the 
other side of the coin, to inquire why a perennially weak country like 
South Vietnam could absorb so much punishment and still prove able to cope 
to a degree. For example, in 1965 the Bureau credited the South with 
considerable durability at the time of the debate over the despatch of US 
ground troops. A key question for policy makers then becomes—just as in 
1965, prior to the arrival in strength of NVA and US ground forces—what 

is the South's own capacity to cope with an enemy that is not sustained by 
regular NVA units? 

Limited Importance of Cambodia . INR consistently and correctly judged 
that Cambodia was of limited value to the enemy's war effort. In the early 
1960's all members of the Intelligence Community agreed that supplies and 
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some munitions were arriving by that channel but in quantities of little 
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significance. The Bureau held to this position in later years, adding 
that Cambodia also played a limited role as a route for infiltration and 
as a sanctuary. INR did, when new evidence appeared, alter its view 
that the RKG was not involved, but it adhered to the position that Laos 
and South Vietnam itself were far more critical as channels and sources 
of supply to the Communist war effort. This issue acquired major importance 
in 1967-68 when the US military put great stress on Cambodia's role in the 
war and sought to take remedial action; the Bureau played a leading role 
in rebutting this argument. With the rise of Communist insurgency in 
Cambodia and when the RKG recognized the extent of incursions by the Viet 
Cong and NVA (in part thanks to American'documentation) this issue receded. 

The Relation Between Security and Political Stability . A final 
problem worth brief mention is that of the interrelationship between the 
popularity and stability of a political regime and the degree to which 
physical security exists in the country. Clearly, with a rapidly changing 
set of conditions in the South, a single pattern may be impossible to 
discern; one needs only to recall the political turmoil of 1963-64, or the 
security dilemma of the Tet offensive. So it may be understandable that 
the Bureau was somewhat inconsistent in treating this question. At times 
it treated these factors as interdependent, almost mutually supporting, 
but at other times as separate, almost independent, variables. At still 
other times it gave prior importance or significance to one, and seemed 
to relegate the other to the role of dependent variable. 
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Thus, the Bureau would emphasize the importance and extraordinary 
complexity of the security problem and focus on it when a political 
situation appeared to be relatively stable, as when the constitutional 
system took effect in 1967. At other times INR would hold that it was 
the absence of a politically attractive government, and the existence of 
regimes deficient in administrative efficiency and woefully lacking a 
sense of identity with the populace, that were the primary obstacle to 
undertaking an adequate unconventional security campaign. At times a 
balancing of the two factors was at least implied, as in the treatment 
of Diem's regime in 1961-63 and in the discussion of the value of a 
civilian regime in 1967, but for the most part--due primarily to the 
demands of crises and the need to focus on the immediate situation--INR 
would isolate the political or security situation, whichever was the more 
pressing, and focus primarily on that aspect of the overall problem. 
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III. the war against the north and the role of china 


A. The War Against the North 

General Assessment . The Bureau w as consistently sound in judging 
Hanoi's determination and capacity to persist in pursuit of its objec¬ 
tives in the South, All too frequently, this fundamental aspect of the 
war failed to receive adequate attention among policy makers In the 
early years and was later underestimated when measured against the US 
bombing program and its punishing impact. INR's consistent judgment 
that Hanoi was determined to persist on a hard-line course contributed 
to increased realism in estimates of the general situation by the 
Intelligence Community, and thus eventually had a major impact elsewhere 
in Washington. The chief criticism that can be made of INR's handling 
of this problem concerns its feeling, generally shared In the Intelli¬ 
gence Community, that the North would act more prudently and less 
provocatively than it actually did. 

In considering the direct physical effect of the bombing of the 
North on the course of the war, both INR and CIA held steadily, and 
under considerable pressure of criticism, to the view that it did not 
significantly damage the enemy's capacity for combat. This judgment 
certainly proved true insofar as interest focused on compelling the 
Communists to reduce or end hostilities on terms favorable to the allies. 
However, even though the bombing did not provide the key to victory, it 
did have greater effect than its more skeptical appraisers at first 
acknowledged. Its cumulative Impact in the military and diplomatic 
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fields was a factor that led eventually to some de-escalation in combat 
and to a start in negotiations, even though the enemy's concessions 
were very limited and not compromising to his core position. 

The North's Determination . It is difficult to elaborate on the 
obvious once it has been proved to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
yet it must be pointed out that in the early years of the decade, INR 
stood out, often alone, in its grasp of the essential fact that the 
North Vietnamese were determined to pursue their objectives, no matter 
what obstacles they faced. The Bureau never departed from a judgment 
expressed by the Intelligence Community in 1961 that the North was able 
and willing to go on with the war even if US troops fought in the 
South and the US attacked the North. By the time these eventualities 
came to pass four years later, the rest of the Community had come to 
feel that the North might dissimulate or make some compromise on its 
position, but INR continued to hold to the original judgment on this 
vital point. It restated this position constantly, holding in 1962 that 
the North would not back down before a bombing threat and would, however 
reluctantly, accept Chinese intervention to redress the balance. The 
North's compulsion to gamble and to keep up its efforts in the South, 

INR judged, rested on what Hanoi viewed as a favorable situation there, 
on the North's ability to raise the level of Communist effort there, and 
on its judgment that the US would not intervene massively. Further, INR 
observed, Hanoi probably thought that if the US did intervene it would 
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be ineffective, considering hov bad the political situation in the 
South was, and how difficult if not impossible it would be for the US 
to cope with the Communist style of unconventional warfare. 

In sura, with direct bearing on key policy issues, INR judged that 
action against - the North would not compel Hanoi to call off the insur¬ 
gency or cease its support of the Viet Cong, The basic assumption 
underlying this issue, though not frequently articulated, was that 
Hanoi determined its policy far more by its reading of the situation 
in the South than by concern over the effects of direct US action 
against the North, although this prospect admittedly was a factor that 
the North Vietnamese took into account. 

If there are any faults to find in this INR position, they exist at 
secondary levels concerned with the style and emphasis in Hanoi’s 
execution of its determined policy rather than in the basic analyses. One 

point of criticism lay in the Bureau’s overestimation of Hanoi’s confi¬ 
dence in the existing pattern of insurgent activities, from which INR 
derived the judgment that Hanoi's way of intensifying its effort in the 
South would be to heighten the tempo of what it was already doing. This 
view was to impede thinking in terms of unexpected departures by the 
North from existing forms of activity when Hanoi judged that these 
actions were not bringing adequate results. The Bureau did note one 
type of change in patterns available to Hanoi, indicated by the Commun¬ 
ists ’ threat to intensify the war and launch spectacular attacks in 
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retaliation for US military actions. This repeated emphasis on 
retaliation as the force that would motivate the Communists to change 
patterns of action or to launch all-out attacks is a second point of 
criticism. This approach placed the Bureau in the position of seeming 
to imply that, if not driven to retaliate, the Communists would be 
satisfied to continue on whatever course of action they were then follow¬ 
ing. Yet at times the Bureau took a different, and in retrospect more 
realistic, view. For example, throughout much of 1964 it argued that 
the North was willing to risk some retaliation from the US as the 
consequence for pressing its attack more intensely in the South; again 
in raid-1965, it agreed with the entire Community that Hanoi was willing 
to suffer considerable punishment as the price for so doing. In each 
case 1'IR departed from the argument that only US escalation in combat 
would bring about a marked change in or intensification of Communist 
action in the South. 

The Deployment of NVA Units . It could be argued that there were 
several reasons why Hanoi might intensify the war, for example, to seize 
a favorable opportunity, to retaliate, or to deter or counter an increase 
in US combat involvement in the South. However, the prevailing impression 
derived from INR studies up to 1965 when the US embarked on full air and 
ground involvement is that the North was determined to persist in the 
campaign to win the South but to avoid clear-cut acts of provocation that 
could trigger US attacks. The key operational issue was the thesis that 






heightened support for Viet Cong efforts, in terras of augmented infiltra¬ 
tion plus better and heavier weapons, and a more aggressive campaign of 
increased countrywide attacks and urban terror would do the job. The 
Intelligence Community as a whole repeatedly rejected the notion that 
Hanoi, if unprovoked, would on its own initiative deploy NVA regular 
units to the South, for the two reasons that the war was progressing 
satisfactorily for Hanoi under existing patterns and that this act would 
be so brazenly provocative as certainly to bring on retaliation by the 
US. INR, to its credit, did argue, as a dissenting minority in 1964, 
that Northern regular units would be sent South if the US began bombing 
the North, because the deterrent effect inherent in the threat to bomb 
would dissipate once the air attacks began. 

Since the Bureau came so close to an accurate portrayal of Northern 
motives and behavior patterns, it is tempting to ask why it did not take 
the last step and argue that Hanoi would not hesitate to deploy its own 
regulars if it concluded that they could finish the job and so attain the 
North's most cherished objective. Since the Bureau was on record to the 
effect that Hanoi was willing to suffer retaliation for an intensified 
war effort, INR must have been restrained from foreseeing Hanoi T s action 
by the other consideration—that events were developing satisfactorily 
under the existing modes of action. The Bureau may then have misread 
Hanoi's analysis of the situation at the end of 1963, and have assumed 
that the Politburo felt a much greater optimism and sense of achievement 
than it actually did. Paradoxically, upon the fall of Diem and the 
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ensuing turmoil, Hanoi may have felt that the job could now be completed 
speedily but that the type of forces then in the South would not accom¬ 
plish this task. This combination of anxiety and opportunity, at the 
same time that the supply of Southern returnees dried up, probably led 
Hanoi to make the momentous decision to send its own regulars into the 
war. 

In early 1964, when this step was probably taken, the Bureau did 
report that the North had reached a crucial decision to follow a hard-line 
policy, would probably intensify its military pressures, and make a 
greater contribution to the war effort in both men and material. However, 
INR added, it would not do so on a vast scale, which would be both 
unnecessary and unwise in Hanoi's view. At this point, in March 1964, 
the Intelligence Community judged that Hanoi would not make a significant 
commitment of major NVA units to the war, almost precisely at the time 
that the preparations to commit forces were in fact begun. The Bureau 
even noted at that time that Hanoi was making defensive preparations and 
undertaking closer ties to China, but it did not link these actions to 
a decision to send Northern units to the South and to the likelihood that 
Hanoi would expect US retaliatory action as a result. Rather, the Bureau 
adhered to its argument that Hanoi would intensify the existing pattern 
in the South, i.e., with action short of open provocation, and that its 
defense preparations in the North reflected a genuine expectation that 
the US would initiate air attacks simply as a result of Viet Cong gains 






in the South. With these defensive preparations, INR reasoned, Hanoi 
was also seeking to demonstrate that the prospect of US air attack 
(presumably avoidable by this lower level of action and the deterrent 
threat of NVA deployment) would not compel Hanoi to alter these plans 
for the South. 

It was the crowning irony of the war that the heated arguments of 
early 1965 about beginning the bombing never included the issue of 
retaliating for incursions of NVA units--at just the time when incursions 
were beginning to occur in force. In defense of intelligence work, it 
must be said that analysts faced one of the most difficult of all intelli¬ 
gence problems—the discerning from ambiguous and inevitably inadequate 
evidence that the enemy has made a radically new decision. Thus, though 
new NVA units were noted in south central Laos, it was assumed that the 
deployments were preparation for the usual dry-season offensive to improve 
the Communist position in that country. In the end, then, neither the 
US capacity to bomb nor the North Vietnamese ability to deploy forces 
achieved deterrent effect. Instead, the two parties made independent and 
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parallel decisions, which they developed and executed almost simultaneously, 
but which they took independently of each other's escalatory action. 

Once the regular NVA units were known to be in the South, the Bureau 
attained a high degree of accuracy in estimating their political purpose 
and approximate strength. In 1965, MACV estimated that the Communists 
meant to establish a government in the Central Highlands and that this 
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objective was one reason for the upsurge in Communist infiltration and 
the despatch of NVA forces. The Bureau challenged this view as well as 
other appraisals that similarly pointed toward the creation of a rival 
territorial state, .objecting that they were not in keeping with the 
enemy T s flexible strategy of combat or with Hanoi f s method of handling 
the delicate task of preserving full political control over the Communist 
effort in the South while maintaining the appearance that the movement 
there was truly autonomous. On the question of the strength and rol§ of 
enemy forces, at first,in mid-1965,INR gave relatively little weight to 
the impact of the NVA formations, as part of its calculation of that time 
that ARVN could sustain the stalemate. It held'that NVA elements would 
need a great deal of time to organize logistics to sustain any projected 
large-scale operation, and so it failed to appreciate the immediate and 
devastating iraoact that encounters with NVA forces had on ARVN units. 
However, once the war again became stalemated at a new and higher degree 
of intensity, the Bureau was ahead of the others in recognizing that the 
enemy would at times use his large formations to supplement and sustain 
lower-level activities and not simply to supplant more traditional 
guerrilla actions. Finally, by 1967 the Bureau .took the lead in the 
Intelligence Community in stressing the extent to which the enemy's over¬ 
all structure of forces, especially its NVA Order of Battle, had grown. 

It produced late that year timely and accurate reports demonstrating that 
the enemy's main force had grown to levels far above those conventionally 
reported by the military and accepted until then by senior Department 


officers as a valid depiction of enemy strength. 
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The Tonkin Gulf and the Question of Prudence , Inherent in the 
reasoning that Hanoi would not despatch its own forces is the argument 
that it was committed to a policy of maximum caution consonant with its 
ambitions to take the South. This attribution to Hanoi of a high degree 
of prudence in the execution of its plans prevailed throughout the 
Intelligence.Community. It accounted for the widespread belief that 
Hanoi would be careful in allocating help to the South, lest a sub¬ 
stantial increase appear too provocative. The most spectacular illustra¬ 
tion of this issue was the Tonkin Gulf affair of mid-1964 in which the 
North Vietnamese engaged American destroyers on the high seas off the 
Northern shore, following some relatively minor maritime operations by. 
the GVN against Northern coastal installations. It could be argued that 
the pairing of GVN actions and US patrols on two consecutive occasions 
may have led Hanoi to fear a major thrust was in the making; more generally, 
there were other minor GVN incursions against the North and Hanoi may have 
been determined to retaliate for this string of harassments. However, 
when one considers how little damage was done to the North, how very 
likely it was that Hanoi realized the destroyer patrols portended no 
immediate serious assault, and what political costs might flow from open¬ 
ing the path for direct US action against the North, the Northern naval 
attacks made little sense in terms of the 3ureau f s traditional view of 
Hanoi T s motivation. It is only when one places much lower value on Hanoi ! s 
commitment to prudence and greater emphasis on its claim to sole moral 
right in the war that the action becomes understandable. 
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The interpretation which INR put forward after the fact was sound— 
that Hanoi was determined not to be faced down by the threat implicit in 
the Allies' maritime actions and in the Presidents warning, nor to give 
the appearance of being cowed by US pressure. Moreover, the Bureau 
correctly judged Hanoi's temper after the air strikes that followed as 
well as the Communist reactions to them, anticipating that North Vietnam 
would be determined to persist, would appeal for and receive help from 
abroad, and would launch retaliatory action in the South. The Bureau 
also played a major role in halting further patrol operations proposed 
by the Pentagon in the fall; it argued from the sound ground that the 
intelligence required could be obtained by other means that did not run 
the risk of triggering another incident and again raising the question of 
reprisals. 

The Decision to Bomb the North . The Bureau set a remarkable record 
for accuracy on this major issue both before and after the decision to 
attack the North. INR consistently argued that the bombing would not 
have a significantly favorable impact on the war in the South, in that 
it would not reduce Hanoi’s commitment to the war, physically impair 
its military support, or compel Hanoi to negotiate a de-escalation or 
make other substantive concessions in order to get the bombing stopped. 

The course of events bore out these pessimistic views expressed by INR 
during the 1964-early 1965 debate, and they also validated the Bureau’s 
stand, frequently taken alone once the bombing began, that intensifica¬ 
tion of the program would not affect Hanoi's position as the US desired. 
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During 1965—67, the Bureau stood by its belief that the bombing would not 
drive the North to the negotiating table—nor would the offer of a hale 
if couched in terms of reciprocity. Along with CIA, it held steadily to 
the position that the North could withstand the physical effect of the 
assault without undue strain. However, it did modify its view in 
1967-68 and reported that the cumulative effects were having a more 
harmful impact than seemed apparent in the first years of the program. 

On occasion in 1964 INR did go along with the majority view in the 
Community that Hanoi, to stop the attacks, might respond to bombing with 
diplomatic moves like invoking the Geneva machinery, but without making 

* 

f a significant concession. Most of the time, however, the Bureau 

vigorously opposed the judgment that Hanoi would make any accommodation, 
real or feigned, to get the bombing stopped; from October 1964 on, it held 
to the view that Hanoi would react aggressively and unyieldingly. It was 
not until June 1965 that the majority, its stand disproven by events, 
moved temporarily toward INR's position. Nonetheless, three months later, 
CIA and DIA again took the view that an increase in air strikes and an 
extension to additional targets would move Hanoi toward de-escalating 
Communist attacks, and toward more conciliatory diplomatic gestures— 
though without meaningful concessions. Once more INR proved correct In 
its dissenting opinion that Hanoi would not bend even to this extent but 
would pursue its war effort more vigorously than ever. To this end, the 
Bureau predicted, Hanoi would step up its infiltration, as indeed it did. 
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The course of events thus validated the INR position, though the increase 
in infiltration was undoubtedly more a response to needs and opportunities 
in the South than a retaliation for the augmentation of the bombing. 

The correctness of the INR position is all the more striking when 
one considers the persuasive arguments that could be marshalled in 
Hanoi for following the scenario favored by the majority in our Intelli¬ 
gence Community—that the GVN was so weak that it could readily have 
been subverted under a de-escalation or cease-fire; that the North could 
make a good case at a conference and, in any event, possibly deter a 
renewal of the bombing while its power in the South remained intact; and 
that a halt in the war might well have led the US public to oppose any 
renewed intensification of the bombing. In fact the theme that Hanoi 
might move for a rapid de-escalation was raised as a dangerous North 
Vietnamese ploy by other American analysts on later occasions, as in the 
fall of 1968 by Embassy Saigon. As in 1965, INR correctly held that this 
ploy was out of tune with Hanoi's views of its strategy in the war, of 

the proper course of negotiations, and of the interrelationship between 
the two. 

To INR the compelling arguments lay in North Vietnam's willpower and 
determination, in Hanoi's view that it held a strong diplomatic position 
and had within reach a prize whose value far outweighed the damage to be 
suffered from air attacks. Further, INR reasoned, Hanoi believed that to 
concede even a bit meant to invite more demands, increased attacks, and 
lower communist morale in the South. INR clearly had the better perspec¬ 
tive on Hanoi's motivation in decision-making, and the Bureau's 




unprecedented dissent from an entire SNIE in September 1965, on the 
grounds that the .<orth s position was uncompromising and intransigent 
made a major contribution to estimative intelligence regarding North 
Vietnamese patterns of behavior. 

The Military Effects of Bombing . Both the Bureau and CIA held fast 
during 1965-67 to the argument that no bombing, however intense, if it 
remained below the level required to smash the country's economic or 
physical integrity, would appreciably inhibit the Communist effort in the 
South. This effort, both agencies accurately predicted, could not only 
be supported at existing levels but even be raised substantially, despite 
the air assaults. On one particular occasion, the Bureau and the Army 
jointly dissented from a SNIE of June 1965, in which the majority held 
that a continuing curtailment of POL and other supplies would lead the 
North to consider negotiations because it would be unable to sustain an 
increase in its own troops and in large-scale Viet Cong operations. The 
dissenters correctly predicted that the enemy's LOC's, even if constrained, 
could support a considerably higher level of warfare in the South than 
then prevailed. By the end of 1965, the Intelligence Community came 
round to estimating that the enemy could double his forces in the South 
and still supply this larger army sufficiently to enable it to carry on a 
manifold increase in operations, despite a heavy assault on infiltration 
routes. In retrospect, this judgment was more correct than misleading, 
though the bombing did restrict the enemy's capacity for sustained 
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intensive operations somewhat more than this analysis implied. It was 
a reflection of the Bureau's views on large-scale bombing that, when 
asked to comment on targeting, from 1966 onward, it stressed its prefer¬ 
ence for concentrating on infiltration routes rather than targets 

* 

related to the economy and capable of causing civilian damages. 

The Political Effect of the Bombing . The entire Intelligence Com¬ 
munity agreed in 1964-65 that a bombing attack that failed to bring 
adequate results would have a deleterious effect on the morale of allied 
and friendly states in Asia. This judgment contrasted sharply with some 
policy makers* opinion that even an unsuccessful campaign would demonstrate 
our willingness to make an effort and so increase confidence in the US 
among Asian countries at one remove from the front line. By showing that 
the US had done all it could and had challenged the principle of sanctuary, 
Washington planners hoped further to strengthen the resolve of these 
target states to stand firm. From the perspective of 1969 it is still 
difficult to judge which view was more accurate. Certainly the Intelligence 
Community had strong ground for the fear it expressed in the draft of an 
Estimate but dropped from the final version, that the worst possible 
effect on world public opinion—including morale in important segments of 
Asia—would ensue if the US conducted extensive actions against the North 
but failed to establish a viable regime in Saigon. On the other hand, 
the bombing did whittle away enemy strength in the South to some extent 
even if it could not stop the flow of men, and it did discredit the notion 
of sanctuary. It also ultimately played a role in the horse-trading that 
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got negotiations started despite Hanoi's early adamant stand, well 
reported by INR in 1965-67, against any semblance of reciprocity. 

Regarding Northern morale, INR argued not only that the population's 
morale would hold up but.that the attacks would afford the regime a 
better opportunity to exercise control and mobilize a truly national 
effort. These anticipations were bom out and were, interestingly 
enough, further substantiated by the many difficulties which the North 
encountered in control’ and morale once the bombing stopped; popular com¬ 
mitment waned, especially as the Northerners saw the fighting in the 
South continue after "their war," as they thought of It, had ended. 

More generally, the costs to the economy were relatively minimal 
and, with foreign aid, the North was quite able to sustain the war in the 
South. Still the cost of the effort mounted, dietary problems grew, and 
in particular a manpower shortage, partly responsible for the low level 
of rice production, may have caused greater strain than the 3ureau 
anticipated. INR did, however, note these problems in 1967-68 and in 
fact was in the forefront of those who criticized certain manpower studies 
which asserted that the North had no shortage problems at all. Finally, 
as Northern insistence on a bombing halt came to the fore of exchanges 
over negotiation in 1967, the Bureau noted that cumulatively the bombing 
was taking a toll, though it did not affect the enemy's combat performance, 
and so could be a factor in Hanoi's decision to modify its negotiating 
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Hanoi's View of China. 



The Bureau along with other members of the' 
Intelligence Community played a salutary role In erasing or at least 
reducing a variety of misconceptions about Hanoi’s relationship with 
China. Among them was the impression that North Vietnam was more or less 
a puppet of the Chinese at least insofar as Peking could call the tune 
for continuing a war policy. Another theory, which INR sought to refute, 
was that fear of Chinese domination would deter the North Vietnamese 
from seeking as much assistance from Peking as would be necessary to 
sustain their war effort. INR held, correctly as It turned out, that 
observers in general exaggerated Hanoi’s fear of Chinese domination; in 
the Bureau’s estimation, Hanoi would not hesitate to admit a strong 
Chinese military presence to the country if it should be needed to meet 
an intensified American war effort. 

The Bureau also felt that the North Vietnamese, however ideologically 
and materially indebted to China in a general sense, would develop their 
own doctrine of combat and follow their own judgment on how to deal with 
the Americans. That Is, the Bureau held throughout that Peking’s influ¬ 
ence in Hanoi was strictly limited./could be seen in the way the North 
Vietnamese adhered to their Soviet connection, refused to be swayed by 
China's implicit criticism of their strategy, and showed themselves 
willing to negotiate for a halt in the bombing. Although the Bureau 
recognized that proximity to China set some limits to Hanoi's freedom of 
action, It put primary emphasis on the overwhelming desire of the North 
Vietnamese to maintain their ability to do what they considered best for 
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North Vietnam in the light of their ox>m assessment of the chaneine war** 
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time situation. INR did also hold the view, which there is no way of 
validating, that in the end if US attacks became so intense that the 
North Vietnamese regime could not survive without massive Chinese involve¬ 
ment, it would, rather than yield, accept this regardless of the 
restriction on its own freedom of action which the move would imply. 

To a great degree, the Bureau noted, Hanoi could play off the 
Russians and Chinese to its own advantage, but INR was also aware that 
the struggle between the two giants caused considerable concern in Hanoi. 
In fact, the Bureau was probably correct in estimating that the intensifi¬ 
cation of the Sino-Soviet split and the transportation difficulties that 
flowed from the excesses of the Cultural Revolution contributed to 
Hanoi T s shift of position on negotiations during 1967-68. 

B. The Role of China 

General Assessment . The Bureau consistently highlighted the problem 
of China's role in the war in discussions of future US action, thus 
prudently gaining for the issue of Peking's involvement as a combatant 
more attention than it might otherwise have received. It was also con¬ 
sistently accurate in evaluating the nature, timing, and relatively high 
reliability of the material assistance that the Chinese would give to 
Hanoi in support of the war effort even though the North Vietnamese might 
be conducting the struggle not strictly in accordance with Maoist princi¬ 
ples. The Bureau was also consistent in its belief that the Chinese 
would become as deeply involved as would be necessary to enable Hanoi to 
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sustain its war effort in the South and to avert a collapse at home. 

Most significantly, it never altered its judgment that the Chinese 

would accept the risk of a direct conflict with the US that was clearlv 

* 

implied in this policy, though at what point and in what manner a wider 
war might evolve was admittedly more difficult to pin down. 

Where the Bureau miscalculated was in its overestimation of Peking's 
preparedness and readiness to participate overtly and actively in the 
war. Although most members of the Intelligence Community held that some 
degree of Chinese air and ground intervention was likely at the upper 
stages of the bombing program, INR as a rule held that the intervention 
would probably come at an earlier stage in the bombing and would be of 
greater magnitude. As it turned out, neither INR nor the rest of the 
Community were right. 

As the bombing program was extended without eliciting overt Chinese 
reaction, the Bureau modified its earlier judgment and, after mid-1966, 
estimated that attacks against targets in the upper range of the pro? 
would not provoke open Chinese involvement or a full dress air encounter. 
Noting, however, the extensive Chinese aid to the North in essential 
materiel and manpower, the Bureau continued to posit that China had the 
will to go all the way in sustaining the physical integrity of the North 
against a far more intensive bombing program—even if in so doing China 
had to put its own security on the line. 
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The Danger of Chinese Involvement . The Bureau played a major and 
constructive role in alerting policy makers to the danger of Chinese 
involvement in the war, doing so at a time when there was a general 
tendency to give to this momentous question much less attention than it 
deserved. Early In 1964 the Bureau was quick to pick up China T s defiant 
propaganda responses when the US threatened to intensify the war, and It 
tracked the escalating verbal dual between the two powers, observing all 
the time that the threats, though suggestive, were somewhat vague. In 
so doing it began to depart, tentatively, from the standard Community 
position, held since 1961, that China would not confront the US unless 
North Vietnam was invaded and combat occurred within Northern frontiers. 

The question that actually had to be answered was what Chinese reaction 
would be, not to a ground assault, but to a moderately intensive and, as 
it turned out, gradually escalated aerial attack against the North. 

Here the Intelligence Community was also on record, in 1961 and 1962, 
to the effect that the Chinese (and in the first Estimate the Russians 
also) would commit their air power, albeit disguised as North Vietnamese 
planes. 

The Estimate on Chinese Intervention 1964-65 . INR continued to put 
forward the thesis that China would intervene in the war, especially in 
the air in response to US air attacks on the North, and that this 
intervention could develop rather suddenly into a wider military confronta¬ 
tion between China and the US. The Bureau reasoned from three basic 
premises. First, it thought that the threatening verbal position adopted 
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by Peking was not mere bluff but reflected at least a general undertaking 
to intervene in North Vietnam upon request. Secondly, it judged that 
China had strong political-ideological and security reasons for interven¬ 
ing to protect a country that was committed to a people's war and that 
lay so close to China's own vulnerable frontiers. Third, it saw consid¬ 
erable military evidence that China was actively developing the combat 
capability needed for effective intervention; this build-up included 
primarily extensive air reinforcements and preparations for air defense 
in South China, especially construction of airfields, and joint air 
defense planning with Hanoi. 

In late 1964 and early 1965, before the US bombing program was 
approved, the Intelligence Community repeatedly agreed on estimates that 
intensive application of the Rolling Thunder program to critical targets 
probably would precipitate a Chinese air response from bases in China. 

INR went further and held that even lesser attacks would bring about this 
action; it even judged, after the US began bombing, that the Communists 
would not negotiate until they had redressed the balance and that this 
purpose would probably be one motive of a likely Chinese air interven¬ 
tion. When the Community also agreed that ground forces would be 
despatched, INR differed in degree, arguing that the probability was 
stronger, the force would be larger, and the threshold of response to US 
action lower than the others thought. The Bureau considered that Peking 
was implying, in its repeated promises of aid during 1964-65, that it 
would directly involve its own forces and' commit its prestige in a new 
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vigorous response to future escalation. INR especially emphasized this- 

view when Peking issued the strong war warnings of late 1965 and early 
1966. 

In analyzing why this interpretation was wrong we should argue that 
the Chinese were more cautious than was assumed at the time and that they 
correctly estimated that tne North, with Chinese help in repair and con¬ 
struction, could neutralize the effects of the Rolling Thunder program, 
thus obviating the need for them to intervene with combat forces. This 
view actually fits neatly into the Maoist doctrine that protracted war 
should be carried out by indigenous forces, with China, to its own 
security advantage, acting literally as a reliable rear that does not 
become directly involved unless absolutely necessary. In this context, 
the assistance rendered by Peking becomes of crucial importance and here 
INR proved repeatedly to be directly on target in estimating and reporting 
the extent of this Chinese activity-. Thus in the wake of the Tonkin 
incident, it correctly predicted that China would transfer jets, ship anti¬ 
aircraft weapons, and send advisers. It was wrong only in believing that 
the Chinese would do these things overtly, to deter the US. Later INR and 
CIA repeatedly reported on the substantial Chinese forces of anti-aircraft, 
rail and road engineer, and other technical personnel, as well as on the 
substantial shipments through China of weapons and materiel from the USSR 
and from China directly. All of this effectively neutralized the strategic 
effects of the bombing and enabled Hanoi to stay on its chosen course. 
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The Bureau was also correct in its judgment that when the chips were 
down China would have to let Russian military aid come through because 
of the insistence of North Vietnam, 

An additional explanation for the Bureau’s mistake lies in its 
interpretation of intelligence on Chinese preparations for air defense 
and on growing Sino-Vietnamese coordination in this field, as evidence 
that China was committed to engage US aircraft over North Vietnam. 

Actually this activity appears in retrospect to have been a contingency 
preparation, and one which also fitted in with a high priority, longer- 
range program of developing airfields all along the periphery of China. 

The Continued Chinese Commitment . China's demonstrated caution as 
Rolling Thunder moved into high gear, and the onset of the Cultural 
Revolution, sharply reduced the prospect of an immediate confrontation 
between China and the US, as the Bureau noted after the middle of 1966. 

But INR adhered to the position it had held since the start of the decade 
that China would intervene, even at frightful risk to itself, if the 
North were threatened with invasion or the regime faced the danger of 
being destroyed. Hence there was consistency in the Bureau's position 
on that key issue throughout the period under consideration. Specifically, 
when a bombing program far more ambitious than Rolling Thunder was dis¬ 
cussed in the spring of 1967, the Bureau held that the Chinese, committed 
to keeping the North viable and capable of prosecuting the war, would 
intervene to the extent necessary to fulfill these commitments. Since 
China would directly confront a vastly intensified US effort to bring 
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North Vietnam to heel, INR rated quite high the chances that the confronta¬ 
tion would gradually slip into a Sino-Araerican conflict. If conditions 
for the North were less trying but still somewhat strained, the Bureau 
predicted that China might broaden its help to the North, as for example 
with more sophisticated weapons or by making airfields within China 
available for North Vietnamese planes to use as direct operational bases. 

As events developed the Chinese did not extend even these more limited 
forms of advanced and riskier assistance. And with the President's decision 
in 1967-68 to level off and then to de-escalate the war, the ultimate 
premise in the INR position was not put to the test. 
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TV. NEGOTIATIONS 


Methodological Note . 

The Bureau’s role in this aspect of the Vietnam struggle was smaller 
in comparison to its part in the three previous major areas. Much of the 
information crucial for timely analysis lay in reports on the current 
diplomacy of the US in its negotiations with Hanoi either directly or 
through third parties, and the vast body of these reports was held to a 
highly restricted circle of officials that in almost every instance did 
not include the senior officers of the Bureau, Even after the termination 
of a particular effort, knowledge was often withheld, made known on a 
limited basis, or restricted to the Bureau Director and to the Office 
Director of REA. Of course, the Bureau did scrutinize most closely what¬ 
ever information vas available about Hanoi’s position on negotiations, 
frequently at the request of senior officials in the Department, and it 
produced a considerable quantity of papers both informational and 
analytical. It was most often operating in the blind, so to speak., since 
it lacked knowledge of crucial aspects of Hanoi’s position that were well 
known to the officials to whom it was reporting. At times, when the 
Bureau did either immediately or after the fact get access to principal 
sources, as it did on the South Vietnamese view of the "our side your side" 
formula, it evolved an interpretation that differed somewhat from the 
views of some policy-makers about the position of Saigon or Hanoi on a 
certain point, or about their likely reaction to an American position. 
However, given the gaps in the Bureau’s knowledge and the fact that it 
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frequently had to analyze the actual record, to the extent the material 
was made available at all, essentially from hindsight, it seems unwise 
to incorporate these occasional and specialized evaluations into the body 
of this critique. For the most part then, what follows is an appraisal 
of the Bureau*s day”to-day work on the subject of negotiations and its 
handling of the material that was normally accessible, with full awareness 
that these restrictions entailed sharp limitations. 

General Assessment . The Bureau was able to perform a most useful 
function in dissecting the convoluted and at times seemingly contradictory 
North Vietnamese orientation toward negotiations, primarily from 1964 
onward. Over a five-year period it produced a series of sensitive and on 
the whole very perceptive papers that not only clearly identified the 
components in Hanoi's essential position but also provided timely analysis 
as to how they were interrelated. This overall effort as well as the 
Bureau's interpretation of the North's attitude on certain specific issues, 
like US reconnaissance and a cease-fire, proved to have considerable 
operational value. 

Among the fundamentals of Hanoi's position which the Bureau detailed 
with remarkable consistency were these points: that the North was adhering 
firmly to fairly extreme objectives; that Hanoi was insisting it had sole 
monopoly of moral right in the war; that’ there were ambiguities in its 
negotiating position; and that it was in considerable measure uncertain 
regarding the US position. The last- tw# points led INR repeatedly to 
hold that it was useful for the US to probe despite the enemy’s hard line. 
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INR was very much aware that the North was deeply committed to victory 
and that it had considerable assets in the field, but the Bureau also 
developed a realistic understanding of the limitations on the options 
open to Hanoi, of the political and diplomatic pressures operating on it, 
and of the military difficulties it faced. The Bureau estimated that 
Hanoi itself was at times uncertain what tactical course to follow and 
that negotiating efforts could therefore achieve some results, even if 
these were relatively limited and, further, subject to repeated attempts 
by the North Vietnamese to reverse the effects of concessions or turn 


them to advantage. This mixed picture, pointing up both the potential 
value of negotiations and the danger and severe difficulties that beset 
what had to be a protracted effort, compared favorably with other inter¬ 
pretations that took too optimistic a view of the allied military position, 
or conversely held that the enemy considered himself to be in a nigh-on- 
invincible position and so considered most of his gambits as "nothing new" 
or as maximal negotiating points. 

The Bureau did make errors in judgment. For example, in 1964-65 it 
probably overestimated the enemy's interest in negotiations. At times, it 
inadequately linked Hanoi's strategies on the battlefield and in negoti¬ 
ations. In addition, it miscalculated on some specific points, like 
Hanoi's willingness late in 1968 to have the GVN appear at the bargaining 


table. However, for the most part, the Bureau presented a well-balanced 
appraisal of the enemy's general position and the attitude he was likely 
to take on the long series of specific issues that arose as negotiations 
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The Tough Hanoi Position . . . As indicated in the discussion of 

Hanoi's adamant stand against yielding to US military pressure during the 
middle of the decade, INR from the beginning rightly stressed the North's 
hard line on negotiations as well as its unwillingness for a long period 
of time to trade off any political concessions for a relaxation in .American 
military pressure. Thus XNR judged that the seeming Communist interest 
during 1962-63 in neutralizing the South was not a serious one and Hanoi 
dropped it in 1964. However, the Bureau estimated that Hanoi might push 
the scheme in its quest for a full take-over, treating it as a way-station 
that would enable the US to give way gracefully. The idea related, INR 
argued, to significant differences between China and North Vietnam, in 
that Hanoi was not seeking to humiliate the US and was not opposed to 
negotiations, but kept its eye on a fixed objective which it desired to 
attain with the least possible amount of difficulty. Although both desired 
a Communist victory in the South,the more pragmatic quality of the North 
Vietnamese approach was to have considerable significance, once cir¬ 
cumstances arose that made some compromise appear desirable to all but the 

t * 

most doctrinaire advocates of a Maoist position. 


Nonetheless, INR saw during 1964-66 that Hanoi was so committed to 
complete victory on its own terms and so certain of prevailing that it was 
not anxious for negotiations and would certainly not make significant 
concessions for them. Moreover, as INR often noted, optimistic as Hanoi 
was about the future, it did not yet feel sufficiently strong to gain any 
thing in talks. Hence, the Bureau estimated in 1965-66 that, after the 
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bombing started, Hanoi would not negotiate to prolong a pause if to do 
so required it to make political concessions or deal on the basis of 


reciprocity; INR so reported in May 1965 and January 1966, after study¬ 
ing Hanoi's behavior during two bombing pauses. The Bureau felt that 
the North was most anxious to avoid the appearance of capitulating, and 
that it also had to consider the serious effect on Viet Cong morale of 
any conciliatory steps it might take under pressure. Its lofty moral 
stand against reciprocity, its suspicion of US intentions, and its belief 
in its own capacity to survive attacks and win a better settlement were 
^7-1 attitudes which the Bureau discerned, and which Hanoi's behavior 
verified during.this period. Well into 1966, the Bureau correctly under¬ 
stood that Hanoi would not move toward an agreement in line with US terms 
but would pursue its own tough diplomatic course. 

. . . Combined with Some Flexibility ? Yet right along with this 
major emphasis on Hanoi's fixed determination, INR sounded a secondary 
theme that reflected a degree of vagueness in Hanoi, possibly auguring 
some flexibility there. Thus in its analyses of 1965-66, the Bureau 
found Hanoi s line tough, to be sure, but also somewhat vague, as though 
the North Vietnamese wished to keep the door open to limited concessions 
that might get the US to accept their more basic terms, and so inferen- 
tially allowing room for maneuver. The Bureau stressed this possibility 
during these years even though in its broader ramifications the theme, 
at times, ran counter to the major line of toughness. 
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In 1964 the Bureau made several references to the possibility that 
the Communists had real interest in a conference, perhaps because it 
overemphasized the willingness of Peking and Hanoi to apply to Vietnam 
the experience of the Laos conference, and because INR figured that this 
tactic offered Hanoi a cheap method of forestalling US plans of bombing. 

It is fair to say that this view was prevalent throughout the US govern¬ 
ment, generally associated with the premise that this course would be 
disastrous for the allied cause and with the conclusion that it would 
therefore presumably be favored by Hanoi, INR concurred with the Intelli¬ 
gence Community in an appraisal of May 1964 that bombing would bring a 
conference but later rejected the position in October before the Rolling 
Thunder program actually began. Moreover, the Bureau pointed out on 
several occasions before the escalation that hints of interest in talks 
may have been designed to ward off bombing at practically no cost. Even 
after the bombing began in February 1965, INR felt that the Communists, 
while they would not negotiate from what looked like weakness, would be 
more interested in talking once they redressed the military balance. In 
considerable measure INR qualified these observations, noting in 1964-65 
that while the Communists—including the Chinese—might agree to a 
conference they would not make substantive concessions, either to 

get one under way or during the meeting. 

Later in 1965, the Bureau argued that a bombing pause that was 
unannounced and did not contain demands for reciprocal behavior might 






get a response after a while. The long pause of December 1965-January .1966 
did not test INR's thesis that Hanoi might respond, because it differed from 
INR's model by calling for the unacceptable reciprocity. 

Tracking Hanoi's two paths of toughness and flexibility occasionally 
led the Bureau into odd judgments. It is difficult to see how INR could 
have been, persuasive when it argued in mid-1965 that Hanoi would be more 
receptive to counterproposals as the bombing intensified but did not reach 
its full extent, or that Hanoi had not yet made up its mind on negotiations 
at the end of the long pause of January 1966 and should therefore be approached 
with further clarifying probes. As the Bureau itself noted shortly thereafter, 
the Ho letter of January 28, 1966, was a defensive justification for Hanoi's 
failure to respond to what had already been an extensive US overture. 

The Tactics of Negotiation. For the longer run, the Bureau was on a 
sound track when it interpreted North Vietnamese demonstrations of substantive 
vagueness or indications of procedural adjustments to mean that important 
changes In Hanoi's position could come to pass. If these changes were far 
slower to materialize than the Bureau anticipated, they did occur in 1967 — 
though as the most limited steps possible and at a maddeningly slow pace. 

INR had recognized Hanoi's Four Points of April 1965 for what they were — a 
statement of position that was extreme but nevertheless the beginning of a 
negotiatory process. Throughout the following two and a half years It 
analyzed in detail all North Vietnamese public statements on the Four Points, 
concentrating on certain variables: what flexibility was there in the Four 
Points, how fully and on what schedule did Hanoi demand that the US recognize 
the Points, what role did Hanoi intend for the NLF. The Bureau carefully 
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reported all shades of change that it discerned, but it was cautious not- 
to over-react to shifts in detail—stressing that the change in Hanoi’s 
stand shown on the record up to 1967 was slight indeed. 

Yet INR never lost sight of the prospect for change and accurately 
reported the first major shift when it occurred in January 1967, when Hanoi 
set as a condition for talks that the US halt bombing rather than that it 
accept the Four Points. Up till then, Hanoi had insisted on an unconditional 
halt of bombing and some form of prior US recognition of the Four Points, 
with INR observing that Hanoi had left room for compromise on this latter 
demand. Thus, when Hanoi reversed its public position at the start of 1967, 
the Bureau perceived a major shift and clarification in the Salisbury-Dong 
interview and the Trinh statement. INR further stressed the distinction 
between "contacts, 11 for which Hanoi demanded the halt in bombing, and 
"negotiations" during which it would demand acceptance of the Four Points as 
the basis for a settlement. This gruel may have been thin but It had some 
substance. 

Although the Bureau recognized that the enemy's position remained on 
dead center for almost the rest of 1967, it argued, as it had in 1965 and 
1966, that the situation could be improved by continuous US probing. 

Although the environment that then prevailed in Hanoi seemed hostile, this 
judgment turned out to be accurate. For one thing, the Bureau felt that 
this approach would enable Washington repeatedly to test the atmosphere and 
clarify a variety of specifics on which Hanoi had been ambiguous. It also 
put the enemy under some diplomatic pressure, a factor that became increasingly 
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important over the years. Further, these moves could clarify the US 
position for Hanoi and prevent the misunderstandings which could easily 
flourish without constant contact. Finally, the US would reveal itself 
to be a serious negotiator which was reasonable according to its own lights, 
and at the same time not allow the enemy—through an unfortunate combination 
of excessive suspicion and optimism—to interpret American silence after a 
particular North Vietnamese diplomatic gambit as indicating that the US 
considered that verbal gesture to be an adequate response by the North. 

i 

For example, when Trinh made his famous substitution in December 1967 of 
"would 1 ' for "could" in discussing the prospects for talks if the bombing 
were halted, the Bureau urged that the US present Hanoi with a set of queries 
in order to demonstrate that this clarification was hardly enough to merit 
another Tet pause. 

The Military-Diplomatic Linkage . A short time before the much-for- 
little gambit in late December 1967, INR estimated that Hanoi believed it 
needed a military spectacular, on the model of Dien Bien Phu, before it 
would move forward. On this and other, occasions , therefore, INR saw in 
Hanoi f s desire to keep its diplomatic options open not only a sign that 
there might be movement on negotiation but also possibly the precursor of 
vigorous military activity. Still the Bureau did not anticipate the Tet 
offensive that followed by one month the second Trinh clarification. 

Although INR recognized that Hanoi closely linkec^the military and 
diplomatic fields in its Immediate tactics, as well as for the long haul, 
the Bureau did not always follow through fully in appraising the effect of 
specific military events on the next phase of negotiations. It did not, 
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for example, grapple with the question of what Hanoi would do if it did. 
not win the clear military triumph in January 1968 that it achieved in 1954* 
Later, during negotiations, INR stressed the close and reinforcing ties of 
Hanoi's efforts in combat and diplomacy, which aimed to keep up the pressure 
for a favorable settlement without so raising the level that retaliation 
would ensue. While this basic interpretation proved essentially valid, the 
Bureau did not adequately consider what would happen if this approach failed 
to achieve results, whether completely or soon enough. Consequently INR did 
not consider whether by renewing escalation Hanoi might not have gained 
rich dividends in US public reaction at acceptable military costs. Conversely 
it did not anticipate or explain what actually did happen—an actual with- 
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drawal, without replacement, of many of*the NVA regular units in the South, 
and without any tradeoff that would bring political benefits from this 
de-escalatory act. 

The North's Negotiating Position 1967-68 . On the whole, the pros and 

cons that affected Hanoi’s attitude toward negotiations were well described 
by the Bureau, and its observation that the North was afflicted by uncertainty 
and conflicting views in making up its mind on the correct line to follow 
was probably accurate. INR clearly depicted the North's maximum position in 
1967; it was willing to open contacts in return for a halt in bombing, and 
would then require the US to discuss the South's political future—and 
perhaps deal with the NLF—before contacts would develop into negotiations. 

The Bureau also noted the elements that were inducing Hanoi to stand firm— 
its powerful assets in place and intact in the South, its secure control in 
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the North, its belief in ultimate success, its deep distrust of conferences 
and of the US, and finally persistent Chinese pressure. On the other hand, 
INR perceived, and credited more than did others, the important factors that 
were inducing Hanoi to give some ground—an improving political situation in 
the South, continued turmoil in China, the harmful effects of the bombing, 
and the frightful cumulative losses in manpower in the South. The Bureau 
also discussed a possible Hanoi worry that if US pressure for concessions 
on preliminary points should succeed early in the protracted negotiations, 
and a momentum for settlement were to be generated by excessive Communist 
flexibility, Hanoi might find itself compelled to make compromises it desired 
to avoid. Hence INR concluded early in 1968 that Hanoi would be pressed 
to move forward and would make some concessions, but that these compromises 
would be as limited as possible and would take place in a context of 
extensive negotiation and continued protracted war. In this basic "middle” 
view, INR proved correct. 

INR also had a fairly respectable—though by no means perfect—record 
in estimating on what specific points the Communists would give ground 
during 1968 and where they would be unyielding. Having long judged that 
the enemy was opposed to reciprocity, the Bureau detected shifts in this 
position once talks got under way and correctly predicted that there would 
be some give on this most difficult matter. In May the Bureau asserted 
that the enemy would not give ground on the DMZ, at least as long as the 
issue was couched in terms of restoring the zone's original status; INR 
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reasoned that the zone was too important logistical^y and lihat to resurrect 





its old status would be too great a step back from the thrust toward 
reunification. Later, however, INR noted that Hanoi showed some willingness 
to defuse the DMZ militarily, but only in part and not to the extent of 
restoring its original status. Another area in which INR accurately judged 
that Hanoi would be willing to give ground was its accepting of some 
restraint—again only partial—on its military operations in the South. 

As matters developed, this restraint extended specifically to major attacks 
on Southern cities. The Bureau continually warned that, no matter what 
agreement was reached, Hanoi would continue impact attacks on selected 
lesser urban areas along with intensified small-scale attacks on military 
outposts, recurrently and persistently, in order to frustrate its'enemy and 
reveal his impotence. Finally, INR held steadfastly to its position that US 
aerial reconnaissance over the North would not, in the last analysis, prove 
a stumbling block to an agreement to enter into full negotiations in return 
for a total halt in bombing. 

The Bureau also accurately judged that Hanoi would be unwilling to. 

restrict its freedom to infiltrate, an issue that the US had for years 

» 

sought to use as a basis for reciprocal de-escalation. INR consistently looked 
upon this Issue as so sweeping and vital that Hanoi could not yield on It— 
either to halt troop movements or even to accept a ceiling on their rate of 
transit. On a second major issue, INR consistently asserted for several 
years that the North was totally opposed to a cease-fire. The Bureau felt 
that Hanoi considered its capacity to exert military pressure to be its 
trump card—one that It would not yield until It had attained a satisfactory 
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political settlement or suffered extensive setbacks in the field. Neither 
prospect was visible in 1968, and the likelihood that a cease-fire would 
become a live issue in the near future seemed to INR very dim indeed. In 
this view it differed from Embassy Saigon during the late fall of 1968, 
when the Embassy held that the enemy would press for an early cease-fire, 
and even make concessions as.need be, including withdrawal of his own 
troops, if by these actions he could get an early withdrawal of troops by 
the US. The Bureau, on the other hand, continued to think that Hanoi would 
adhere to its traditional negotiating style—that it would lead with maximum 
demands and give ground most gradually and in the smallest possible increments, 
negotiate carefully and slowly, and combine diplomacy with protracted warfare 
against the US, using whatever combat mix it thought most feasible and 
advantageous. 

On one significant point, whether Hanoi would be willing to accept 
Saigon at the bargaining table, the Bureau was off the mark, primarily 

because it considered this element to be most crucial in the North's 
political position. INR had long held that Hanoi would do its utmost to 
demean Saigon. While it had carefully reported that North Vietnam had 
never explicitly demanded the exclusion of the GVN in its statements on 
this subject over the years, the exclusion of Saigon seemed essential to its 
fundamental aim of denigrating the GVN and compelling the US to set up a 
more amenable "peace" or "coalition" government to negotiate with the North. 
Hanoi's preferred position, INR felt, was to get the full halt in bombing 
before it discussed the representation of the South at the table, and then 
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Co seek to Induce the US to deal with the NLF and to reduce the role of■ 
s aigon as much as possible. As matters developed, Hanoi did accept the 
US demand that Saigon be present at the start of formal talks as part 
of the price for the full halt in bombing. INR then doubted, incorrectly, 
that Hanoi would accept a CVN representative at Paris immediately. However, 
the Bureau did accurately predict that, if Hanoi did do so, it would 
nevertheless work incessantly to reduce the status of the GVN at the talks, 
and this judgment was borne out in the following year. 

Roles of China and Russia . When a degree of movement, though 
glacial, appeared in the US-North Vietnamese negotiations, the question of 
China's attitude attracted considerable attention. The Bureau had held that 
consideration of Peking's interest was a negative factor of some weight in 
Hanoi's calculus, but that, however important, it was not a compelling one, 
and that in the end Hanoi would make its own decision. Events proved INR 
correct in its judgment that the Chinese might apply diplomatic pressure 
to head off negotiations but would go no further. The Bureau took the 
position that China would even accept the cessation of hostilities on 
compromise terms, treating it as an unavoidable pause in the struggle and 
hoping to see the conflict resumed as soon as possible. 

INR did note some special Chinese concern for the Viet Cong and 
considered the possibility that Peking might try to find and support Southern 
party dissidents who would sustain the struggle; but the Bureau did not 
believe that the Southerners had that degree of autonomy or that Peking would 
go so far as to cross Hanoi on so important an issue. That the Chinese were 
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anxious for North Vietnam to adhere to the line of protracted war there- 
was no doubt. 

The Bureau was also consistent in its low estimate of Soviet capa¬ 
bilities to affect the course of negotiations and in this estimate it 
proved correct until 1968. INR judged that efforts in 1966 of East European 
countries to sponsor negotiations reflected their fear that Soviet control 
would tighten as the war escalated. In the Bureau 1 s opinion, the Russians 
did not consider that an escalation would jeopardize Asian interests of 
the USSR, and it judged that Moscow had no compelling need to foster 
negotiations. Nonetheless, Moscow might anticipate some benefit from 
negotiations if it should demonstrate that it could do more for Vietnam 
than could China, by getting the US to make concessions on Hanoi's terms. 

This interpretation may well have been true in 1966 and 1967, when the Soviets 
were willing to transmit messages for the US but refrained from putting 
any pressure on Hanoi to negotiate. In INR’s view, they had no authority 

from the North Vietnamese to put forth concessions that they vaguely hinted 
at during this period. 

In 1968, however, the Russians played a major role as a go-between In 
expediting the arduous negotiations that finally brought a full halt to 
the bombing. It is difficult to judge how much influence they exerted, but 
they evidently at least make an effort to persuade the North to move the 
business along. The Bureau can probably be faulted on two points. First, 

It did not adequately gauge the extent to which American bombing of a fellow 
Communist state so embarrassed the Russians that they were willing to 









exert themselves once there was indication of movement on both sides. 

Second, INR may have underestimated how willing Moscow may have been to urge 
Hanoi to make real, if very limited, concessions to get the bombing stooped. 
In fact, the North Vietnamese may have felt that Moscow was responsible 
for the concessions that were made, since they themselves carefully avoided 
giving explicit assurances to the Americans that they would honor any terms. 
The Bureau may, therefore, have missed a pivotal and subtle role played by 
the USSR; on the other hand, once they had achieved the one major Soviet 

i 

interest of getting the bombing stopped, the Russians seem to have reverted 
to their attitude of previous years, much as INR described it. 
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Much of the information on information on infiltration has come from 
sources, particularly in the last five years, and INR's reports on 
the subject have been handled in channels. This annex, using both 

collateral material, is therefore able to review INR f s position 
in more detail than was possible in the main text of the paper. The 
annex first briefly discusses the so urces_of_inte lligence on infiltration 
and methods of reaching estimates of enemy 7 strength. It then reviews 
INR’s writing about infiltration, with’particular attention to the move¬ 
ment of regular Korth Vietnamese army (NVA) units into South Vietnam. 


Sources 
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Intelligence on the infiltration from N'orth-Vietnan and the presence 
of NVA forces in the South has improved gradually over the past years, 
particularly since late 1967. Initially, the intelligence community 
relied primarily on prisoner testimony, captured documents, photography, 
and . 

From raid-1964, this information was 
supplemented by reports from road-watch teams in central Laos. The 
information from these sources sometimes lagged as much as six months or 
more behind the fact. For example, although there were contemporary 

indications of the movement of NVA elements in southern Laos and 
then South Vietnam in late 1964-early 1965, it took several months, using 
the available sources, to confirm the deployment to South Vietnam of the 
325th Division. 


In November 1967, 




Analysis of 

this material has provided evidence that soma 215,000 NVA troops entered 
the pipeline in 1968 for deployment to South Vietnam. The analysis has 
enabled the intelligence community to project both probable destinations 
and arrival times for various groups, and to monitor their progress 
through the oineiine in North Vietnam and, to some extent, in Laos. In 
addition, this analysis has produced useful information on the movement 
of supplies. 


Criteria ’ 

In earlv 1964. during the reorganization of joint US-GVN* intelligence 
procedures which followed the. fall of the Dlen regime, MACY established 
cri teri.a . for roperring infiltration in its official statistics. If a 
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group or unit was reported by two independent sources (POWs or captured 
documents), it was considered ''accepted"; if reported bv one source' U 
was deemed either probable" or "possible." This svstem was used- in ~ 
reporting on main force ^VC strength and, later, on NVA units. MACV added 
up the reported strengths of these units to arrive at an estimate of 
total enemy strength in South Vietnam. This figure was adjusted weekly 
b-y subtracting the number of reported enemy casualties and adding any ' 
newly-accepted units or increased strengths for units already accepted 
MACV was supported by DIA in its contention that "hard" figures on 
enemy strength could be obtained in this wav. 


After raid-1966, CIA disagreed with-this method and claimed that bv 
using all available information, one couid ’ " 

estimate more accurately not only the'number'of KVA troops but the entire 
Communist force structure in the South. Because CIA included units not 
covered v MACV, its figures on enemy strength were consistentlv far 
hi-gner than those of MACV or DIA. Although MACV adhered to its'old method 
of reporting enemy strength, D-IA and CIA finallv~resolved their dispute 
in February 1969, when DIA basically accepted CIA's methodology and the 
two agencies agreed on an estimate of NVA/VC strength. 

_Without sources of its own, IMR restricted its role to evaluating 
t e intelligence obtained and the estimates produced bv other agencies 
Up to 1966, i:?R sometimes thought MACV's figures were too high but in* 
general, accepted the MACV position. By mid-1966, however, I MR cane to 
feel that tnese figures were far too low and, on several occasions, su»- 9; 
gested that evidence pointed to more NVA units in 

the South than were accounted for in enemy Order of 3attle reported by 
MACV j published by DIA, and based almost wholly on collateral sources. 

Only rarely did INR attempt to estimate a specific figure for KVA strength; 
it tended generally to accept CIA's analysis. 

< 

Review of Infiltration 

1. The Early Period. 1955-1963 1 

From the 1954 Geneva settlement until 1958, there was little movement 
from North to South Vietnam, although cadre v/ere sent to strengthen and 
later to expand the underground Communist organization in the South. In 
1959 ,^ there were indications of organized movement of infiltrators down 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail" and of the expansion of the infiltration network. 

In raid-1963, MACV reported and INR agreed that only 13,000 men had 
infiltrated into South Vietnam in the period 1959-1963. This figure was 
revised upwards a year later when MACV estimated*that some 30,000 had come 
South during 1959-1963. INR agreed with this estimate, which had been 
reached through analysis of more complete information from 
collateral sources, and the figure is still believed to be essentially 
accurate, .--.ost of these troops were "regroupees," South Vietnamese members 
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of che Viet Minh who had been moved North under the Geneva Agreement 
and, for the most part, had been retained in special military units * 
performing economic as w.ell as military tasks. 

2. Native Northern Draftees Sent South, 1964 . 


During the late spring of 1964, native Northern soldiers were 
captured for the first time in'South Vietnam. They were draftees who 
had been sent south to fight in Viet Cong units-.- On the basis of this 
circumstance, the GVN began to claim publicly that regular NVA units 
were fighting with the VC, an assert ion-wh ich —MAC V contradicted. None¬ 
theless, in October, the American command sharply increased its 
estimate of infiltration—4, <300 as compared with the raid-summer estimate 
of 3,000—for the first five months 011.964; ic‘~also reported for the 
first time that the majority of new arrivals were now native North 
Vietnamese. 


INR agreed with MACV that there was nothingTto confirm the GVN 
claim that NVA units were in the South, but it was very skeptical at 
first of the two other aspects of MACV r s October report, doubting that 
there had been so great an increase in infiltrators or such a great change 
in their composition from Southerners to Northerners. INR did, however, 
believe that the Washington community lacked the depth and volume of 
intelligence available to MACV and, as a result of concern over this 
intelligence gap, a joint team from State, CIA, and DIA was dispatched 
to Saigon in November. Having examined 'lACV’s evidence as part of the 
team, INR revised its estimate on enemy infiltration and stated that 
there had been "a significant increase” in 1964 M in the magnitude indicated 
by MACV.” INR contended, however, that the evidence did not seem to 
support MACV*s claim that the majority of the new troops were native 
North Vietnamese. 


3. NVA Units Infiltrate, Late 1964 - mid-1966. 


In late 1964, there were indications that some elements of 

the NVA 325th Division were preparing to deploy to Laos and, in December, 
road-watch teams along routes in south-central Laos observed the equivalent 
of several battalions of NVA forces moving into that area. There was no 
evidence that the troops were destined for South Vietnam, and, on balance, 
it was generally surmised that North Vietnamese units fighting with 
Pathec Lao forces were being reinforced in preparation for the coming dry 
season when combat usually increased. 

Perhaps Che best idea of how the evidence unfolded can be obtained 
from a perusal of the weekly Watch Committee reports which INR approved 
after participating in the preparation of the final inter-agency draft. 

The first tentative evidence of movement was reported in the Watch Report 
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of December 9, 1964. 



Two weeks later, the Committee recalled 
this intelligence in reporting that some 500 NVA soldiers had been 
observed moving westward along a route in central Laos. The next week, 
on December 30, the I vatch Report estimated that. several battalions 
might have come into the area. More^sifire^sfifiiiiinoving southward, and, 
on January 6, 1965, the Committee for-the first time raised the possi¬ 
bility that they might be destined for South Vietnam. 


On January 13, the Watch Report carried the first 

analysis which indicated chat an element of the 325th 
possibly its Division Headquarters, had moved .from Kerch Vietnam into 
southern Laos at about the same time that roa'd-whtch teams had seen KVA 
troops moving southward. The station was thought to be located in Laos 
along Route 9, in the vicinity of the South Vietnamese border, and 
subsequent reports noted observations in Laos of truck traffic, stock¬ 
piling, and the movement of additional forces. 


A first tenuous indication that the "possible" headquarters element 
of the 325th had moved into Kontum province in South Vietnam was reported 
on February 3 by the Watch Committee on the basis of analysis 



impossible to confina whether the XVA unit had 
moved into South Vietnam or whether it was based in Laos. In fact, 
during February other ' analyses at times located the station in Laos. 


As a result of this problem, 
brought into, the effort and, by mid-March, 
the 325th element in South Vietnam, 
that the station was co-locateci with the X* 
formerly based in central Laos. 



In late March it was determined 
VA operational headquarters 

4 


Thus, by late March 1965, it was clear that the North Vietnamese 
had decided to deploy a headquarters element to South Vietnam, but, as 
a March 31 CIA memorandum concluded, there was still "no firm evidence that 
tactical units of the 325th" had moved from North Vietnam.* This evidence 
came in the following month when a defector, picked up in South Vietnam, 
claimed to be from a battalion in the , Division 1 s 101st Regiment. \J) 


Therefore, in late April, CIA stated, and INK agreed, that there was 
a growing body of evidence that the 101st Regiment had deployed to South 
Vietnam in February 1965. IXR also agreed with two other points in CIA's 

* sources could not provide the identity of .the unit’s subordinate 

stations nor even their number with any certainty. 

* 
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memorandum: chat (1) over 8,000 troops, a substantial number of thee 
native Northerners, had infiltrated to South Vietnam in 1964; and that 
(2) the infiltration ^ . complex in Laos had been expanded. 



North Vietnamese army units continued to arrive throughout 1965. 

In mid-July, using its established criteria, MACV confirmed the presence 
of the 101st Regiment of the 325th, held the presence of the 18th Regiment 
to be "probabLe," and believed that the Division's 95th Regiment va s 
"possibly" in South Vietnam.* By December 1965, the MACV OG carried 
seven "accepted" NVA regiments in the South, one "probable" and another 
"possible." The number of "accepted" '£VA_re.gLmencs on duty in South 
Vietnam had grown to 19 by mid-1566, according to MACV's August 1966 
report 


* Hr 




The majority of the personnel in these NVA units were native 
Northerners. Most of them were recent draftees and, until the summer of 
1966, most of them came south in organized units — regiments and battalions 
—which remained intact and conducted operations—in South Vietnam. 


4. Controversy over Size of Increase in NVA Forces. Mid-1966 - 196 7, 


From raid-1966, there was growing disagreement in the intelligence 
community over the rate and size of the NVA expansion, with MACV usually 
claiming that there were far fewer Northern troops in SVN than did CIA. 
While DIA generally supported MACV, INR leaned towards the CIA position. 
(See discussion of Criteria above, p. 2.) 


* 


A 


In March 1968, INR reviewed all the information which by then had 
become available, 

collateral information, on the first infiltration of NVA units. 
INR. concluded that elements of the 325th Division were being readied 
for movement south as early as April 1964, Its first battalion 
(the 80«8th) had departed* North Vietnam in August 1964, arriving in 
South Vietnam in November. The first elements of the Division's 95th 
Regiment, which left in October, also arrived in the South in 
November. Elements of the Division's 101st Regiment departed North 
Vietnam in December 1964, and arrived in February 1965. The Division's 
third regiment, the ISch, left the North in February and arrived in 
April. The report also noted * evidence 

that the 32nd Independent Regiment had moved to the South between 
September/October 1944 and January 1965. 

See Table 1 for estimates of the numbers of NVA units in the South 
1965-67, as made at the time and as currently revised. 
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Tabic 1 


ESTIMATES OF NUMBERS.. OF NVA UNITS IX SOUTH AT GIVEN TIME, 1965-67 


(MACV) 

Then 


(Washington Intelligence Cornmunitv) 

X ow 


Anril 1965 


1 Battalion 


December—1965 


7 Regiments Accepted 
1 Regiment Probable 
1 Regiment Possible 


1 Division, 4 Regiments 


'2 Divisions, 9 Regiments 


Augus t 19 66 


4 Divisions Accented 
1 Division Possible 
19 Regiments Accepted 


Same as August 


Same as August 


5 Divisions 
22 Regiments 


October 1966 


November 1966 


Januarv 1967 


5 Divisions, 21 Regiments 


6 Divisions, 24 Regiments 


7 Divisions, 27 Regiments 


7 Divisions, 23 Regiments 


December 19b7 


26 Regiments Accepted 
1 Regiment Probable 
1 Regiment Possible 


35 Regiments, at least 4, 

possibly 7, more deploying 
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In- October 1966 MACV's report of the enemy order of bactle (OCR) 
(based entirely on collateral) snowed T9 NVA regiments in SVN. INR 
noted that this figure did not include an NVA division which had been 
observed moving through Laos towards SVN in September, nor an additional 
four battalions probably located in Laos just west of the DM2. Later, . 
in November, INR reported that two additional division 

headquarters in the northern part of the DM2. These were not accounted 
for in MACV's 003, presumably because they were, ."out-of-country." 

INR also reneatedly noted evidence- or expansion of the 

infiltration system, in Laos and NVN, and suggested that this would mean ' 
an increased flow of troops to the South. For example, in February 1967, 

INR cited 


• that there had been increased NVA infiltration into 
the DMZ/no-rthem I Corps area in preparation for stepped-up military' 
operations. •• ■ 




V 


Later in February, INR noted a further increase of 
activity in the North Vietnam infiltration, as 

well as the relocation of ^ ^ e 

559ch Transportation Group. It concluded that the flow of nen’and/or 
supplies through tne Laotian pannandle to SV^ was still increasing. 

Thus, in June 1967, INR thought that MACV 1 s estimate of KVA infiltra¬ 
tion for the first five nonths of 196 7 was too low. Moreover, in June, 

INR felt that collateral indicated that additional NVA 

units were moving towards South Vietnam. INR saw in these large unit 
movements a clear break from the pattern, established in mid-1966, of 
infiltration of large numbers of replacement personnel for units already 
in the South, of cadre, and small specialized units. 

Three months later, INR warned that there appeared to be a major 
build-up of NVA forces south of the DMZ. It noted that there was a total 
of 30,000 NVA troops in the DMZ area in units accepted by MACV, and that 
possibly four or more new regiments, not accepted by .tACV, had recently 
entered the area from North Vietnam. 

5. Late 1967-68 

From late 1967 to the end of 1968, at least three more NVA divisions 
and a number of independent regiments moved into South Vietnam, but tue 
majority of the 245,000 troops who are believed to have arrived during 
1968 came in replacement packets whicn broke up on arrival. 

On December 22, 1967, after the deployment of the 304th and 320th 
NVA Divisions tc South Vietnam, INR reviewed MACV's latest OOP report, 
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which held 28 NVA regiments in South Vietnam. INR thought the figure 
should be 35 regiments and possibly 42, since, 

there were seven additional regiments in the South and seven more 
appeared en route. IXR noted another peculiarity in MACV’s figures 
for NVA troop strength. UT.e reas, in January 196 7, MACV held 50,009 
men for 22 units, in December it increased the number by only 5,335 
while adding six more regiments. IXR implied that there was ample 
reason to think that, the manpower figure was far-higher, despite MACV’s 
assertion that heavy enemy casualties accounted.for the small net 
increase. - 


In March 1968, after the Tet offensive, MACV raised the accepted 
number of regiments from 28 to 37, and~in c re as e d its estimate of total 
NVA strength to S5i000. Despite this increase, I NR believed, the list 
of enemy units was incomplete. I NR counted eight more NVA regiments 
in or immediately adjacent to South Vietnam, which would-put total NVA 
strength at about 95,000 M and possibly higher .""IN 


In June INR again reported that there was evidence of NVA 

units in South Vietnam which were not reflected on MACV' s 003, even 
though, the latter now showed 49 NVA regiments. According to INR, there 
were possibly as many as twelve additional NVA regiments in or adjacent 
to South Vietnam. 


On several occasions in the spring and summer of 1968, INR noted 
the greatly improved information about infiltration 

In fact, in August:, INR suggested a new analytical technique 
which would show that the total infiltration since November 196 7 might 
be far higher than the 176,000 figure perhaps 

. by as many as 41,000. 

Although 

initially criticized by other agencies, this technique was later adopted 
and used to produce the estimate that 1 there were possibly 30,000 
additional infiltrators during this period (as opposed to the original 
INR estimate of 41,000). 


In view of the wide discrepancy that had developed between the 
MACV/DIA estimate and those of CIA over NVA strength in the South, the 
tfhite House directed a committee of CIA and L)IA analysts to work out an 
agreed figure on this matter. In the process, DIA accepted CIA’s 
methodology based on a broader range of intelligence than used by MACV. 
Thus, in November, when the agreed figure of 140-160,000 NVA troops in 
South Vietnam as of August 31, 1968, was announced, it was 50,000 higher 
than MACV’s estimate for the sane period. INR accepted this figure, as 
well as the lower estimate of 105-125,000 for December 31, 1968, which 
the committee issued in February 1969 . This end-of-year estimate of 
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105-125,000 NVA troops "in and posing a direct threat to South Vietnam,"* 
takes into consideration the 181,000 XVA/VC men reportedly killed in 
action in 1968, as well as the 245,000 new NVA troops who arrived in 
South Vietnam in that year.** The difference between the August figure 
of 140-160,000 and the December figure of 105-125,000 largely is 
explained by the withdrawal well into North Vietnam during the fall of 
1968 of the NVA 304th, 30Sch, and 320th Divisions as well as several 
independent regiments. 




* In other words, the estimate includes those NVA forces which have 
withdrawn into base areas in Cambodia, Laos, and immediately north 
of the DMZ, but not those which were moved further north in North 
Vietnam. 




The 24 5,000 troops who arrived in 1968 should not be confused with 
the 215,000 who were detected , entering the infiltration 

pipeline in North Vietnam in 1968. The higher figure for troops 
arriving in South Vietnam includes nearly all of those 215,000 plus 
the 30,000 who entered the pipeline in November/December 1967 but 
who did not actually arrive in the South until early 1968. 
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SPECIAL ANNEX II 


ThjL Tonkin Gulf 


This o.nn lysis vns ni«ic.o in «m August 3 paper which reviewed the 
chronology of developments from all-sources, 

nava T Throughout Che crisis 

INR' interpreted’ t*ie raw. intelligence 

In addition, L*R kept a close watch on comm unist reactions after the 
retaliatory stride, and botn military and political responses were 
analyzed in regular and ail-source briufln 3 ..iL>s and IncellU*n« Notes 
as well as in special oral briefings for Department officials. 



Three years later, in response Co Congressional concern about the 
validity of die official version, particularly o£_.che second incident, 
REA prepared a review for the Director. The detailed review 
(November 14, 1967). found chat unquestionably there had been engagements 
on both occasions, and, further, that the evidence suggested deliberate 
North Vietnamese attack in both incidents. There was no question that 
the North Vietnamese initiated the first incident, 






In addition the .1967 INR analysis leaned heavilv on 

circumstantial evidence to support its conclusion that the North 
Vietnamese had deliberately pursued and attcmp.ted to attack the DeSoto 
patrol on the nigiit of August 4. The pattern'of pursuit was similar to 
that employed in the first’ instance, and the North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats were even farther out to sea (some 75 miles) when they started 


Q 
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rapidly closing on cne Patrol. This is the strongest piece of evidence 
Chat an attack was planned, since no shadowing operation deliberately• 
would b'e conducted with torpedo boats in this fashion. There was sonar 
(Chough not visual) detection of corpedos (chough noc until after Che 
Maddox had fired on the closing vessels) and Che after-action report 
ciced above supports the conclusion that Corpedos were fired. 


In the course of the review-, INR turned' up information about a 
MAROP on the night of August 3-4 (tar below the DeSoro’s area of opera¬ 
tion) which was not known by INR at the tine nor, in fact, by many 
Washington officials when the decision was ma de_to.undertake the retali¬ 

atory air strike against North Vietnam! m its review of November 1V67, 
INR concluded that it was "arguable' 1 that '..'ashington did not pay enough 
attention to these operations which North-Vietnam-postiblv viewed as 
justifying its attempts against the DeSoto patrols. MAROP's were 
approved as a package by Washington which left their timing up to the 
field. No one in Washington or the field apparently thought to order 
a temporary halt after the first attack'V" ‘despitelXN'.R 1 s prediction of 
August 3 chat such a coincidence of operations would carry considerable 
risk of another attack. 
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SPECIAL ANNEX III 


« 

Chinese Milita.rv Activity, September 1964-Januarv 1965 - 


In addition 
Chinese fighters 
Hanoi and Peking 
Peking improved 


, after the Tonkin Gulf affair and 
with training personnel for North 
began to develop joint air defense 
its own air defense capabilities.-in 


the dispatch of 
Vietnamese use, 
techniques while 
South China, 


The Chinese also improved the landing strip at Peitun/Yunnani air 
base which, like the Ningning base then under priority construction, 
could have been used (though not as ’well, as Ningning) for operations 
over North Vietnam. More importantly, the Chinese improved their 
fighter capabilities in South China: In the four months following the 
Tonkin Gulf crisis, Peking improved Che quality and more than doubled 
the number of fighters at southern bases (from some 150 to approximately 
350), improved radar facilities, and increased AAA deployment, The 
7th Air Annv's command net was moved forward from Canton to Nanning 
whose base was then occupied. 


More ominously, in late December 1964, Chinese fighters for the 
first time began to pursue l’S reconnaissance craft cut of China over 
North Vietnam, and, on January 2, 1965 , actuallv downed a US drone over 
North Vietnam, 
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SPECIAL ANN*EX IV 


Sino-DRV Air and Ground Action, February 1965 to February 1966 


Sino-Xorth Vietnamese air cooperation, begun after the Tonkin Gulf, 
bcc-i. ; e closer <.uic was considerably improved during tne period under 
review (February 1965 to February 1966). Using--intelligence from 
DIA, I NR reported on this cooperation which continued to develop 
despite tne fact that tne Russians rnm- q *-p-p sTfb'nlying fighters and 
replaced Chinese training personnel by-the spring of 1965. A number of 
developments suggested preparations for_the possible use of Chinese 

fighters over North Vietnam as well as for" the"defense of Chinese terri¬ 
tory. ^ 

♦ • 

In China} construction began on 
lour more air rields in Lout.i C.iina anc on ilaman- Island, one of which—— 
Tienyang—was.well-located for possible operations over North Vietnam. 
Chinese fighter strength at other southern bases was augmented further 
in number and oualitv 


Late in the year, as US bombing increased in intensity and moved to 
targets cioser to Communist Cnina, Sino—\iV?» coordination uas further 
expanded and improved.x 


/ 


At the same time, the-re were a series of flights by North 
Vietnamese planes to Chinese bases, and Peitun/Yunnani began to be used 
by the North Vietnamese for. training and maintenance. During the sane 
period, Chinese air patrols along the. border were stepped up and, on 
December 24, 1965, the Chinese crossed into North Vietnam to shoot down 
a drone which had appeared on its way into China. This was the first such 
instance, but Hanoi took credit for the action. During the pause, 

Chinese fighters continued to pursue US recce flights which had been over 
China but, of greater concern, was the fact that Chinese fighters were 
detected on several occasions in January making practice penetrations of 
North Vietnamese air space at altitudes compatible with the CAP cover 
supporting strir.e missions. As LS policy-makers weighed choices for 
future actions in light of Hanoi's unresponsiveness to the pause, INR 
brought these developments to their attention, warning of possible Chinese 
intervention if the strike program was sharply escalated. 


On the ground, in mid-June 1965, 




INR -watched this development closely, bringing analyses of new move¬ 

ments to the attention of Department officials concerned. 
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SPECIAL A.LW'Ea V 


_DRV vJ^laji_ej__R£c_c_ivc_^san c tua rv, 1967 


As UR had su^csCad would nrobnbiv haonon, .North Vietnamese - 

tigiicurs were given refuco in Cnin- sfr -r- pc ■ . 

. f '. uiuno artcr Lb oomoing ot DRV airfields 

Ov,r ualr vent m tae two months after the first fields were struck ' 
°?d ^°re were flown out after Pane Yen was bombed- in October 1967.' ’the 
planes ciow tmn.n; cissions over Cainn out uev,r flew combat nitons 

ar ^,- r ;! Vlt ‘, tn, ? a . croa Clh2: ' 3e :3ases - Xon r^rn abou t this possibility 
arose in -ovusoor,_However, when .North. Viatnaneso NIC ’s stationed at 

‘ • \ letnamese nelds were allowed on four different davs to land at 

Cnrnese oases or take refuge in Chinese'airsonce) after combat with 
...errean aircraft. i.iase pxanes normally returned to their home bases 
f . r t: l c c ' ln 5 er of encounter with American planes had massed I NR 
ueiievu-J tuesc actions demonstrated Peking’s willingness to risk co-bat 

iut'o rv 31 ""- S ?° Uid , Ca ° laec * r . ?u ” ue che Vietnamese NIC's 

. ... iUC conoac remise migne presage 

a C nines a decision to allow .North Vietnamese fighters to encase the 

enemy over ..ortn Vietnam fjr_on Chinese bases. This did not haooen, and 
after ..ovenber l u , mexplicaaly no more DRV aircraft took refu-e after 

“rTL'J™ TCaSOn f °r Che haiC 15 n ° C Ci£ar ’ for > although US sorties 
n L , O"" in yOvemoer-Decemoer due to bad weather, critical targets, 
including airfields, continued to be struck. 
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these elements 

wore engineer and logistic units. 


analyses were able to cell that 


In October, I.N'R orepared a chronology of cite buLld-up of Chinese 
engineering and logistical forces in .North Vietnam. Snascoucntlv, 

security, anti-aircraft, and radar units also 
moved into northern North Vietnam. In a memo of December 3, INR 
concluded chat Clio "continued augmenta tion" of Chinese forces "nrovides 
an important token of Peking's readiner 5a ~ fo as. Ttyt Nortii Vietnam, even 
if this entails placing sizeable [Chinese] military units in jeoparuv 
of DS air attacks." 
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"Increased Communist Strength in South Vietnam," 
March 10, 1961, p. 5, 


Conclusions 


The Communist subversive effort in South Vietnam could reach 
its most critical level this year. Failure on the part of the 
government to act quickly to increase the scope and the effectiveness 
of its counterinsurgency measures could result in Communist successes 
approaching or even exceeding those achieved.in 1960. In this event 
and taking into account the cumulative effect of such successes, the 
Communists could be expected to supplant completely government 
authority over a substantial part of the countryside in the south and 
southwest; they might even gain control of some medium-size towns. 
Moreover, such control would enable the Communists to increase further 
the size and the armed capability of their guerrilla-terrorist force. ‘ 
While the Communists would not be able to seize control of the central 
government, the impact of these developments might veil precipitate a 
coup attempt by non-Communists led by army and opposition elements in 
and out of the government. 


MM-RAS-61-53: "Post Mortem on the South Vietnamese Elections , ,f 

April 13, 1961. 

Poli ti cal Situation Remains Serious . Diem f s victory by just under 90 
percent of the total vote.cast should not be regarded as symptoma tic 
of any notable improvement in the restive political situation. The 
problems of security, popular discontent, corruption in government, 
and excessive personalized rule still remain to be faced and will’ 
provide the crucial test to the Diem government's existence. 

Opportunity in Victory . Diem's outstanding victory presents an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for quick and. decisive action to meet these problems. 
However, Diem may see in the election results a justification for the 
continuation of his strong personal and pervasive rule. In this 
event, he may become even more determined in his opposition to certain 
US recommendations for liberalizing his regime,' 
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THE PROBLEM 

% 

a. To analyze the basic political and social conditions and trends in mainland 
Southeast Asia; 1 

; b. To identify potential political-military crisis situations and to estimate prob¬ 
able developments over the next year or so in domestic stability and international 

orientation of the countries of the area; and 

• • 

♦ * 

! c. To estimate the probable effects on the peoples and governments of these 
countries in the event there were significant Communist gains in Laos or South 
Vietnam. 



CONCLUSIONS 

* 

1. Most Southeast Asian countries are This would increase the likelihood of the 
either now experiencing or will encounter disintegration of the Laotian Army and 
in the next year or two serious political the subsequent collapse of the non-Com- 
crises arising out of foreign intervention, ‘munist position. The Laotian crisis has 

• m 

domestic strains, or a complex of factors become a matter of contention among the 

attributable to their basically unstable major powers and its resolution rests pri- 

and unhealthy political, social, and eco- marily in non-Laotian hands. (Paras. 

nomic structure. By far the most serious 28-30 ) 

problems are the deteriorating^situation 3 In South Vietnam( the sifcU ation of the 

in Laos and the mounting Communist j j)i em government seems likely to become 

threat and precarious governmental situ- increasingly difficult, not only because of 

ation in South Vietnam. (Paras. 22-68 ) r i s ing Communist guerrilla strength and 

2. The Pathet Lao probably have a greater declining internal security but also be- 

military capability than they have yet cause of widening dissatisfaction with 

chosen to exercise. They could.sharply Diem’s government. Since the coup at- 

step up the action at any time and prob- / tempt of November 1960, Diem has re- 

« I 

ably achieve a series of local victories./ asserted his control of the government 
— ; - , , I and made some cautious moves toward 

’Laos, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, Bur- 

ma, and Malaya. government reform; he has taken action 
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to improve the antiguerrilla capabilities 
of the army and stepped up military ac¬ 
tivities against the Viet Cong. Nonethe¬ 
less, the factors which gave rise to the 
November 1960 coup attempt still exist, 
and we believe that the odds favor another 
coup 'attempt by non-Communist ele¬ 
ments in the next year or so. The Com¬ 
munists would attempt to exploit any new 
efforts to unseat the government. We 
are not confident that the army would be 
able to keep the situation from getting 
out of hand. (Paras. 36-38) 


4. There is deep awareness among the 
countries of Southeast Asia that develop¬ 
ments in the Laotian crisis, and its out¬ 
come, have a profound impact on their 
future. The governments of the area 
tend to regard the Laotian crisis as a 
symbolic test of‘•intentions, wills, and 
strengths between the major powers of 
the West and the Communist Bloc. 
(Para. 69) 


♦ 

5. Those countries which are in close 
alignment with the US favor stronger 
measures to assure at least a non-Com¬ 
munist and preferably an anti-Commu- 
nist, western-oriented regime in 'Laos; 
neutralist Burma and Cambodia, as 
well as Malaya, favor a neutralist but 
not Communist-dominated government. 
These latter governments favor some 

, form of international political agreement 
to end the crisis. They would be alarmed 
if Laos were lost under conditions which 
indicated to them that the US position 
in the area had gravely weakened. (Para. 
70) 

6. The loss of Laos to the Communists, 

m 

or perhaps even the division of the coun¬ 
try, would almost certainly incline the 
Thai toward accommodation to Commu- 


♦ 

nist power in Southeast Asia. A pre¬ 
dominantly Communist-controlled Laos 
would vitally threaten South Vietnam’s 
independence: it would greatly extend the 
Communist frontiers with South Viet¬ 
nam; it would bring substantially greater 
Communist military power to bear on the 
crucial Saigon defense complex; and it 
would greatly facilitate Communist in¬ 
filtration and subversion. The * close 
proximity of a Communist state would 
make more difficult Western efforts to 
starch up local resistance. In §hort, the 

« 

loss of Laos would severely damage the US 
position and its influence in Thailand and 
South Vietnam. (Para. 72) 

7. The future course of all of the countries 
of Southeast Asia would be strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the actual circumstances in 
which the loss or division of Laos had oc¬ 
curred as well as the local -appraisal of 
the attitude and actions of the US in re¬ 
sponse to the situation. The extent to 
which these countries would go in resist¬ 
ing Bloc pressures or in withstanding, 
local Communist threats would depend in 
great degree on whether they still assessed 
that the US could stem further Commu¬ 
nist expansion in the area. They would 
feel more keenly than before a strong 
temptation to take a neutral position 

between the two power blocs, even though 

* 

they recognized that the US. is the only 
country with sufficient power to op-’, 
pose the Communist Bloc in the area. 
Although they probably would be deeply 
disillusioned regarding US resolution i 
after the loss or division of Laos, they 
would nonetheless welcome demonstra¬ 
tions of US firmness and might in re¬ 
sponse modify their appraisal of their 
own future in due course. (Para. 73) 
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8. Although the Communist threat to 
South Vietnam has reached serious pro¬ 
portions, the chances of a Communist 
takeover in the next year or so are con¬ 
siderably less than they are in Laos. 
Nevertheless, Peiping and Hanoi almost 
certainly attach greater importance to 
their efforts in South Vietnam than they 
do to their efforts in Laos. US prestige 
and policy are particularly deeply en¬ 
gaged in South Vietnam. Diem’s policy 
of close alignment with the US is on trial 
in the current crisis. All countries of the 


area would attach great importance to 
a failure of the South Vietnam Govern¬ 
ment to cope successfully with the rising 
tempo of Communist subversion and 
armed insurrection. If South Vietnam 
were to fall to the Communists or be 
forced to swing toward neutralism, the 
impact upon the countries of Southeast 
Asia would be similar in kind but con¬ 
siderably more severe than that resulting 
from the loss or division of Laos, (Para. 
74) . 


DISCUSSION 


I. AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


9. Throughout their histories the countries 
and peoples of Southeast Asia have been 
caught in the crossfire of outside influences. 
In early times they lived in the shadows of 
the great civilizations of India and China from 
which *they derived many characteristics of 
their diverse cultures and social orders. Later, 
during the period of colonial domination, 
Western civilization left its stamp on cultural, 
social, and .political 'institutions of the area. 
More recently, Southeast Asia has been caught 
up in the competition between the two great 
modem political and ideological movements— 
Communist totalitarianism and representa¬ 
tive democracy. 

10. Since 1940 the peoples of Southeast Asia 
have been involved in a revolutionary experi¬ 
ence which has few parallels in history for 
diversity, scope, and speed. During this pe¬ 
riod, Southeast Asia has experienced major 
war, the military defeat in World War II of 
the Western colonial powers by an Asian 
power, a disillusioning occupation by Japan, 
a great upsurge of nationalism, the defeat of 
France In Indochina, and the rapid growth of 
Communist pressures and influence. Since 
the end of the Second World War, a wave of 
Independence has swept mainland Southeast 
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Asia, leaving in its wake a number of new 
sovereign states. Traditional social and cul¬ 
tural patterns and values have been under¬ 
going change. Economic and political prob¬ 
lems have multiplied in number and increased 
in complexity, Every state in Southeast Asia, 
except Thailand, has experienced Communist 
insurrection or invasion. Their immediate 
neighbor—Communist China—has emerged 
as a new and threatening Asian power, and 
the US, partly in response, has greatly in¬ 
creased its activities and presence in their 
area. Thus, regardless of the wishes of the 
peoples and governments of the area, the 
issues of the global cold war between two 
great world power blocs have focused sharply 
in Southeast Asia. Historically, the peoples 
and leaders of Southeast Asia, when caught 
between overwhelming outside forces or in¬ 
fluences, have taken the line of least resistance 
and have accommodated to superior power. 

11. There is great political, cultural, ethnic, 
and historical diversity among the countries 
and peoples of Southeast Asia. There is * 
among them no sense of regional unity. Most 
of the peoples of the area identify themselves 
with their ethnic groups. More recently, and 
thus far only within limited circles, they have 
begun to identify themselves with their na- 
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"A Critique of US Policy in Laos and South Vietnam," 
April 17, 1961. 

5. Defense and S ecurity Considerations 

♦ 

The shortcomings of US policy in South Vietnam are most evident 
in the serious security situation which has now developed in that 
country. This has arisen largely from acceptance of the CRV’s 
evaluation of the character of the Communist threat: namely, to 
over-emphasize the prospects of overt aggression from the Communist 
North, and to under-play the danger of internal subversion by 
Communist elements working within South Vietnam. Our policy was thus 
premised upon the imminence of overt attack. This evaluation was 
fully accepted by the MAAG leadership in Saigon and by DOD, perhaps 
in part out of our concern over being caught in another Korea. As a 
result of this evaluation, the US has been training, equipping and 
organizing the CRV military establishment along the lines of conven¬ 
tional warfare. 


"A Critique of US Policy in Laos and South Vietnam 
April 17, 1961 

4 .* Pressing Need for Political Reforms 

* 

Our assumptions of Diem's indispensability and administrative 
effectiveness, have gone far to produce the political crisis now 
prevailing in South Vietnam, When Diem came to power in 1954 he was 
faced with an array of political opposition. W'e did all we could to 
help him neutralize and ultimately defeat these forces, and at the 
same time assisted him in building support abroad. One device which 
Diem created to consolidate his power was the Can Lao, an elite, semi- 
covert political control organization. 

Today, however, 

we are accusing the Can Lao of excessive police-state~mcthods, corrup¬ 
tion, and interference in the administration of the government, and 
have asked Diem either to modify or dissolve it. It has extended its 
control into all strata of the civil bureaucvacy, the security-police 
’service and even the military establishment, becoming steeped in graft 
and corruption and resorting to the most notorious types of police- 
state methods. 
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"A Critique of US Policy in Laos and South Vietnam 
April 17, 1961. 

7.. Diem's Resistance to Politi c al Reforms 

Diem and his advisors, however, have shown considerable sensi¬ 
tivity Coward son:e of the political recommendations incorporated in 
this plan, and it appears doubtful if the more important recommenda¬ 
tions will actually be carried out. Diem thus appears to be torn 
between his obvious desire to end internal subversion and terrorism 
and his fear that the full execution of the counterinsurgency plan 
will ultimately lay the basis for depriving him of power, since under 
the plan he- would be required to place unprecedented authority in the 
hands of various civilian and military leaders. At this critical 
juncture today, ve thus have to face the consequences of a policy 
long based upon Diem as the indispensable locus of power and the 
unqualified support we accordingly gave him. 






"A Critique of US Policv in Laos 
April 17, 1961, 
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Notwithstanding these advantages, there has been a basic weakness 
in US policy in South Vietnam, stemming from the following factors: 

(a) Our assumption that we could use Diem as a locus of 
power without the need to exercise sufficient control 
or restraints over him. In consequence, we have given 
Diem a virtual carte blanche in his administration of 
the country, and have thus committed ourselves to Diem's 
own shortcomings and rigidity. 

(b) In agreeing with Diem T s emphasis on security considera¬ 
tions, ve nevertheless failed to develop sufficiently- 
early the type of counter-insurgency force required to 
meet the security threat, instead depending primarily 
upon developing a military force geared to the require¬ 
ments of conventional warfare. 

(c) Due to serious defense and security considerations we 
have allowed Diem to ignore the pressing need for 
political reform, economic and social development 
(especially in the rural districts), and the elimination 
of police-state methods and corruption. 
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PROSPECTS FOR NORTH AND SOUTH VIETNAM 


THE PROBLEM ' 

I 

To assess the situations in North and South Vietnam, to analyze the nature and 
scope of the Communist threat to South Vietnam, and to estimate the prospects for 
: the next year or so. 


CONCLUSIONS 


• c 


0 


‘ 1. The Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV) has thoroughly consolidated its 
political control in North Vietnam and, 
with extensive Bloc assistance, will prob¬ 
ably-continue to make rapid economic 
progress. Regimentation and food short¬ 
ages have increased public unrest and 
dissatisfaction and resulted in some 
slackening of discipline among local offi¬ 
cials.’ However, there is no significant 
organized opposition. The moderating 
influence of the aged Ho Chi Minh has 
prevented policy differences among top 
DRV leaders from erupting into serious 
intraparty strife. When Ho is no longer 
active there will probably be a struggle 
for power between the Moscow-oriented 
and the Peiping-oriented elements of the 
party. (Paras. 13, 15, 21, 23-25 ) 

2. There is some dissatisfaction in South 
Vietnam with Diem’s leadership among 
members of the cabinet, the bureaucracy, 
and the military, arising out of the serious 
internal security situation and irritation 
with Diem’s system of family rule. Diem 


has initiated a number of political reform 
measures, but probably will not relinquish 
his highly centralized method of govern¬ 
ment control. The degree of dissatisfac¬ 
tion will probably be directly related to 
; * 

the success or failure of the Government 
of Vietnam (GVN) efforts against Com¬ 
munist guerrilla and subversive activity. 
(Paras. 31, 34, 39) 

3. The army will continue to be a major 
factor in future political developments in 
South Vietnam. We believe that the 
chances of a military coup have been re¬ 
duced by recent manifestations of US 
support of the Diem government and by 
the substantial increase in US aid to help 
South Vietnam meet its internal security 
problems. Although there has been a de¬ 
crease In indications of coup-plotting 
within the military in recent months, cer¬ 
tain basic dissatisfactions with the na¬ 
tional leadership persist. If the fight 
against the Viet Cong goes poorly during 
the next year or the South Vietnamese 
Army suffers heavy casualties, the 
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chances of a military coup would substan¬ 
tially increase. {Para. 37) 


S' 

Cong control of large’areas of the coun ¬ 
tryside can in time be reduced. (Paras. 


4 . A major Hanoi-directed Communist 
. offensive against the Diem government . 
and directed toward reunification of Viet¬ 
nam under Communist control is under 
way. The Communist apparatus in 
South Vietnam, the Viet Cong, now prob¬ 
ably has more than 12,000 hard-core 
members and several thousand supporters 
engaged in guerrilla warfare, terrorist 
operations, political and propaganda ac¬ 
tivity, sabotage and intelligence activities. 
This campaign is intended to assert Com¬ 
munist authority over increasingly large 
parts of the countryside in anticipation 
of setting up fully “liberated areas” in 
which GVN authority is effectively denied, 
or of so weakening the Diem government 
as to precipitate its overthrow, or both. 

At present, more th&n hal f of the rural 
area in the productive and highly popu¬ 
lated region south and southwest of Sai¬ 
gon, as well as several areas to the north¬ 
west of Saigon, are under extensive con¬ 
trol of the Communists. (Paras. 50-51) 

5. We believe that the Hanoi regime will 
increase the pace and scope of its para¬ 
military activity during the next few 
months. South Vietnam’s urban centers 
will probably be subjected to increasing 
Viet Cong terrorism. Further Viet Cong 
attempts to assassinate Diem are likely. 
However, we believe that with continued 
high leve l s of US aid and a strenuous and 
effective GVN effort, the problem of Viet 


58-60) 

6. Even if the GVN does reduce Viet Cono- 

e> 

strength, it will require continued max i¬ 
mum effort— -military, political, and eco¬ 
nomic— to maintain its authority . South 
Vietnam will not be able to seal com¬ 
pletely its borders with North Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia to the infiltration of 
material and personnel from North Viet¬ 
nam. (Paras. 60-61) 

7. Thus, the outlook in South Vietnam is 
for a prolonged and difficult strup-gle with 
the Viet Cong insurgents. At the same 
time that the government is prosecuting 
the military campaign in the war against 
the Communists, it will have to act to pre¬ 
vent internal weaknesses and strains from 
causing its collapse. Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese forces already control 
most of southern Laos except for towns 
along the Mekong, and if a Communist 
or leftist government comes to power in 
Laos the GVN struggle against the Viet 
Cong will take on new, more perilous di- ' 
mensions. If there is a serious disrup¬ 
tion of GVN leadership as a result of 
Diem’s death or as the result of a military 
coup any momentum GVN’s counterin- . 
surgency efforts had achieved will be 
halted or reversed, at least for a time. . 
The confusion and suspicion attending 

a coup effort could provide the Commu- ;. 
nist an opportunity to seize control of i 
the government. (Paras. 61-62) ' 
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RH, RFE-1, "South Vietnam: Crisis and Short-Tern Prospects,' 1 

.September 29 , 1961, p. 1, 



--•The immediate Communist objectives are to demoralize the peasantry, 
weaken and supplant government authority in the countryside, and discredit 
President Ngo Dinh Diem's leadership to the point of precipitating his 
over throw. 


-..Moreover, in the face of the government's inability to provide 
adequate protection to the populace in many rural areas. Communist 
reprisals and propaganda have aggravated peasant dissatisfaction and have 
ma.de the peasantry reluctant to participate in local government projects 

and to assist the security forces with vitally needed intelligence on the 
Communists. 


RM, RFE-3, "Communist Threat Mounts in South Vietnam," Nov. 1, 1961, p. 1.^ 

♦ 

In achieving its present strength and capabilities, the Communist 
apparatus has relied more on local resources than on infiltration. Com¬ 
munist guerrillas and terrorists live essentially off the land, arm them¬ 
selves with weapons captured from the army and the security forces, and 
increase their numbers principally by forced recruitment. Infiltration 
of cadres, on the increase since 1959, has been accelerated in the-past 
several months particularly through southern Laos, and there is little 
doubt that logistical support through this route is being expanded. 


The Communists can be expected to maintain a pressing and diversified 
campaign of guerrilla-terrorist and subversive warfare in South Vietnam 
and may even attempt a greater armed effort before the end of the year. 
They-have this capability even without further infiltration of personnel 
and material. The Communist leadership in Hanoi probably feels that it 
must make further gains before US assistance can make a significant impact 
on the South Vietnamese Government's counterinsurgency capabilities and 
that any slackening in Communist operations in South Vietnam would deflate 
the psychological momentum already generated for an anti-Diem coup. 


BM, RFE-3, 



"Communist Threat Mounts in South Vietnam," Nov. 1, 1961, p. 



...Although the Communists would not be able to seize control of the 
central government, the impact of these developments could precipitate a 
noo-Communist, anti-Diem coup attempt by the army and opposition elements 
in and out 'of government. 








RM, RFE-i, "South Vietnam: Crisis and Short-Term Prospects, n 

September 29, 1961, p.2. 


Recent developments--including Diem's outstanding success at the 
presidential polls last April and some modest political reforms to date 
but, more importantly, strong US public manifestations of support and 
a substantial increase in US military and economic aid—have given Diem 
something of a political reprieve. However, the political situation 
remains fluid and, as yet, there has been no conclusive reversal of 
deteriorating trends. Although reports of coup-plotting and of 
criticism of Diem have decreased in recent months, their persistence is 
indicative of the continuing and potentially explosive political situ¬ 
ation in South Vietnam. Moreover, below, the surfa.ee of open discontent, 
there is probably a growing and increasingly desperate element of 
dissenters who are silent either because of fear of being suppressed 
or because of the realization that there is little they can do legally 
to improve conditions. * -- 


] Neither has there been any conclusive,improvement, in the security 

I situationaithough the ^government r s comprehensive counterinsurgency program, 

4 .supported by .substantial US aid, is beginning to show fa vorable results^ The 
Communists can be expected to caintaTn a pressing and diversified campaign of 
guerrilla-terrorist and subversive warfare, and there are strong indications 
they will attempt a greater armed effort after the end of the rainy season 
later this year; however, they may continue to avoid any large-scale engage- 
. * ment with the increasingly aggressive-Vietnamese army, except in places and 
; ! at times of their own choosing. In t he short run, th e Communist’apparatus 
*. - / does not appear to have the capacity “ to foment a large-scale insurrection or 
to seize control of the government without considerable assistance from North 
Vietnam, which would necessarily be of such magnitude that it would be tanta- 
• . mount to overt military aggression. Barring such a development and given 
. effective implementation of the counterinsurgency plan, the^goygrnaant. should 
be able to reduce so mewhat the level of Communist- insurgency during the next 
year or so and conceivably, e-ven reverse the trend against, the .Communists. In 
\\ the longer run, Communist’insurgency can be substantially reduced but the 
1 government cannot, within the foreseeable future , eliminate it entirely, 

\ -Principally because of the governments inability to seal completely South 
|j \ Vietnam ! s frontiers-with North Vietnam, Laos,land Cambodia... 

| \ . - • • . • - • ' * • 
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R>{, RFE-3, "Communist Threat Mounts in South Vietnam," Nov. 1» 1961, p.7. 



With the help of US advisers and with increased US aid, the South 
Vietnamese Government has for some months been implementing a broad and 
comprehensive counterinsurgency program designed to strengthen its mili¬ 
tary and security capabilities as well as improve related political, 
economic, and social conditions. The program is beginning to show 
favorable results and has, among other things, enabled the army to take 
more offensive actions against the Communists than at any time since 
1959. For a variety of reasons, however, the government has been unable 
or has felt unprepared to launch a general and sustained military 
offensive, and the Communist initiative and advantage developed by 
hit-and-run guerrilla tactics have not been effactively•challenged. 


RN, RFE-1, "South Vietnam: Crisis and Short-Term Prospects," Sept. 29, 1961, 

p. 20. 




E, Political Reorieve for Diem 

Recent developments appear to have given President Diem something of 

a political reprieve. Diem’s outstanding success at the polls last April, 

however questionable, probably deflated some of his critics, while the 

modest political reforms implemented to date may have given others some 

hope of further liberalization of the regime. However, what lessening of 

the sense of urgency over the crisis in South Vietnam has taken place, 

and there almost certainly has been some, can be attributed principally 

« 

to strong US public manifestations of support for the Diem government, 
including Vice President Johnson's visit, and to the substantial increase 
in US aid to help South Vietnam defeat the Communist insurgents. Moreover, 
the reorganizations within the military establishment and the degree of 
tactical planning permitted the military leadership appear to have allevi¬ 
ated dissatisfaction somewhat within the upper echelon of the armed forces, 
while the recent large offensive operations against the Communists have 
presumably improved morale among the middle and lower echelons. 

At best, however, the political situation remains highly fluid and, 
as yet, there has been no' conclusive reversal of deteriorating trends.... 









In Che meantime, the Diem government will almost certainly continue 
to press for increased aid, further expansion of the armed forces, and a 
clear priority of military over political and economic efforts to undercut 
the Communist insurgency. Diem will be adamant in his views as to how 


the anti-Communist campaign should be waged and 
differences with such views or criticism of his 


will tend to regard US 
inner circle as indications 


of weakening US confidence in him. In the event of another coup effort 
against him, he would probably expect quick and strong US public support. 
Diem will also continue to press the US for a strong anti-Communist 
posture in the Far East. If he concludes that this posture is weakening, 
he will almost certainly make strong protests and become increasingly 
assertive and stubborn in his relations with* the US. 
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• INTELLIGENCE NOTE: SOUTH VIETNAM HANTS A DEFENSE TR EATY WITH THE US ‘ 

* * . 

* 

On Septeaber 30 President Dien, in talks with Ambassador Nolting and other 
-‘high US officials, requested a bilateral mutual defense treaty with the IB. 

Diem stated tnat he fears the outcome of developments in Laos and their impact 
on the already serious Communist threat to Vietnam. He also expressed concern 
that any US action under SEATO to defend Vietnam would, as in the case of Laos, 

4 ‘ “ 

•• be inhibited by the UX and France* 

§ 

C gncern _ Qyer Laos Deepens . .. Despite US assurances that Vietnam’s interests 
are being given highest consideration in current international negotiations on . 
Laos, Diem probably feels that in final analysis the US would be unwilling or 

• O 

i* 

» 

unable to prevent predominant Communist control of Laos. At the same time, he 

.attributes the growth of Communist strength in Vietnam more to infiltration, 

« 

particularly from Laos, than to'~Communist conscription locally, and expects 

• * * 4 

a step-up in Communist armed activities by the end of'the year. . • • • ' 

. 

4 

. t 

t 

’ 4 

Doubts o f US Support Linger . Despite recent manifestations of US support 

* 

and Increased US military and economic aid, Diem still has soine doubt as to the 

* 

extent the US would commit itself to defend Vietnam-. Contributing to this 

« « 

4 

doubt are, among other things, his interpretation of US policy toward Laos, US 


- •! 


f \ concern over crises in areas outsido the Far East, and the fact that a number 
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of Far Eastern countries not .under immediate Communist attack already have 
bilateral defense arrangements with the U3, 

De fense Treaty Hl, a ht Forestall ten . M «., request, however, is else 
strongly related to possible internal political' developments. He probably 
anticipates another military coup attempt in the event fighting against / 
Communist insurgents goes badly br Communist insurgency further increases, 
and h ° pes consequently that a defense treaty with the US would forestall 
coup plotters since their adtion would be motivated principally by defense- . 
security considerations. 
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"Critique of US Policy 


in South Vietnam," Nov. 



6, 1961 


1. We have long felt that 

much greater controls could have been exercised successfully over Diem. 


2. ■ . . - .... Despite Diem's efforts 

to hold back the development of any other leader, Vietnam is not devoid 
of an appreciable number of competent non-Communist and pro-West 
leaders, in and out of government. In our opinion, the US has an 
alternative in Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho, the constitutional sue-' 
.cessor. He is widely respected in the government, is an effective and 
highly able administrator, has support within the top echelons of the 
military establishment, and at this stage of his career undoubtedly 
is better known Chan Diem was in 1954 when he assumed the prime minister¬ 
ship under Bao Dai. 

• "Critique of US Policy in South Vietnam," Nov. 6, 1961 
4. Shortcomings in the Counterinsurgency Plan 


The basic weakness of the counterinsurgency plan is the US assump¬ 
tion that the crisis in Vietnam can be solved virtually by flooding the 
country with US aid. In large measure, this assumption reflects the 
influence of the Department of Defense, and there has been little effort 
by the Department of State representatives on the Vietnam Task Force in 
Washington or Saigon to counter this thinking. The result has been that 
existing resources, particularly of a military nature, have not been 
effectively utilized. 


In US planning efforts, moreover, there has apparently been little 
prior thought given to the implications of certain aspeecs of the counter¬ 
insurgency program. For example, attaching US military advisers to 
battalions in the Vietnamese army (much as we did in Greece, against the 
Communist insurgents during^!946-49) is a basic feature of the counter¬ 
insurgency plan, but the Department of Defense has belatedly realized’ 
tnat it lacks a sufficient number of officers with the appropriate rank 
and experienced in guerrilla warfare to carry out this mission. 
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.. . "Critique of US Policy in South Vietnam," N'ov. 6, 1961 

Although the counterinsurgency plan contains the major requirements 
for countering Communist insurgency, it has been so greatly expanded 
that it has weakened these essential features and has lengthened the 
time period in which it could be expected to make a significant impact 
Despite its comprehensiveness, moreover, the plan and its implementing 
officials in the US have not given sufficient emphasis to the need for 
building up a locally recruited, well trained, and well armed securitv 

orce of a type which in Malaya played a major role in breaking the 
Communist insurgency. " 


However, the most serious shortcoming in our implementation of 
the counterinsurgency was our failure to induce the Vietnamese to'assume 
the offensive against the Communist guerrillas. The US Mission in 
Saigon apparently has not sought to challenge the Vietnamese static 
defense concept and, more importantly, has failed to realize that the 
rapid increase in Communist strength was negating any benefits inherent 
in the concept and ultimately would protract the effort to counter the 
Communists if not give them an irretrievable advantage. The first 
recommendation that an immediate general and sustained offensive is ' ' 
vital to our success in Vietnam was. made by.Gen. Maxwell Taylor during 
his visit to Vietnam in late October. 
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J-Dl-RFE-62-32 : "Comments on Saigon's Intelligence Assessment of the Viet Cong," 

March 14, 1962 


There are several important points, however, which we feel have not 
been clarified or have been omitted in the assessment. Specifically, it 
is not clear just what is meant by the conclusion that there is currently 
a "military stand-off" between the Viet Cong and Vietnamese Armed Forces 
(RTOAF) . In our view, even recognizing the significant progress made by 
the government, the tide has not been turned against the Viet Cong in terms 
of their ability to expand their control in the countryside or to recruit, 
and build up their forces,* and they almost certainly continue to retain 
the military initiative. 


MM-RFE-62-53: "Implementation of an Effective Strategic Concept for 

South Vietnam," April 3, 1962 



Herewith, the summary I promised you of recent progress in implement¬ 
ing the strategic concept for South Vietnam in recent months. A systematic 
counterinsurgency operation has been launched very recently in an effort 
to eliminate Viet Cong guerrilla-subversive forces and rehabilitate the 
countryside on an area-by-area basis. The most notable progress, however, 
has been in the civilian rather than in the military sector. The strategic ‘ 
village concept, for example, has taken hold within both the Vietnam 
Government (GVN) and the US Mission; this concept is now a matter of 
national, high-priority policy for the CVN. Also, the CTO's Civic Action 
program has been' reoriented and is being revitalized and expanded. Indeed, 
strategic village and Civic Action- concepts now are integrated and vital 
in the GVN’s general effort against the Viet Cong. 


RM, RFE-27, "Progress Report on South Vietnam,” June 18, 1962, p.5 


• c « Although the Viotnasieso Government is giving the strategic 

villago-hamlet program high priority, there is reliable evidence that the 

program suffers seriously from inadequate direction, coordination, and 

material assistance by tho contral government and from misunderstanding 

nmong officials at tho provincial and local lords. Province chiefs havo 

tended to draw up unrealistically high quotas (generally in order to ploaso 

the authorities in Saigon), and th9 lack of sufficient resources provided 

, g° v °rnmont at the local level has in .-certain instances resulted In 

; poorly constructed and poorly defended settlements and in financial levies " 

on the peasant. Morcovor, the construction of thoso settlements has not 

folioned any particular pattern or plan based on priorities. In his roportod 

recenu merger of tho '•‘Delta'* plan and the stratogic village-ha.mlet program, 

however. President Diem has. indicated that priorities would'bs established. 

« 

* 








June 13, 1962, p.ll. 
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RM, RFC-27, "Progress Report on South Vietnam," 



A. It is about three months since the current phase of a major 
systematic counterinsurgency effort began in Vietnam, and too short a 
time to expect any substantial weakening of the Communist position. Mo re- 
over, final victory is likely to take some years and to be brought about 
more by a steady erosion of Communist strength than by dramatic military 
successes. 


B. In the military-security sector, US materiel, training, and 
advice, supplemented by tactical support by US units, have produced an 
improvement in armed operations against the Viet Cong. US military opera¬ 
tional reports reflect improved tactics, shortened reaction times, and 
more effective use of communications and intelligence. It is too early 

to say that the Viet Cong guerrilla-terrorist onslaught is being checked, 
but it can be said that it is now meeting more effective resistance and 
having to cope with increased aggressiveness by the Vietnamese military 
and security forces. Nonetheless, the Viet Cong continue to increase their 
armed, strength and capability and, on balance, to erode government 
authority in the countryside. 

C. There has not been a corresponding improvement in other sectors 
of the total counterinsurgency effort. Serious problems remain in the 

civil and military command structures and in the exercise of command responsi¬ 
bility. Diem continues to prefer personalized rule through a very" small 
group x>f trusted official and unofficial advisers and traditional methods 
in matters affecting domestic political opposition. Civil government 
effectiveness is also impeded by shortages in experienced personnel, partic¬ 
ularly at lower levels, and aggravated by confusion and suspicion at most 
levels of the bureaucracy. More effective direction and coordination and 
realistic implementation are needed, for example, for such crucially impor¬ 
tant programs as the "Delta" plan, strategic villages and hamlets, and 
Civic Action, and greater authority must be delegated to upper echelon 
civil 'and military officials in order to make better use of Vietnamese 
Government resources^ Similarly, while there arc encouraging signs of 
popular support for the government, there has been no major break-through 
in identifying the people with the struggle against the Viet Cong. 
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June 18, 1962, pp.11,12, 



R>(, RFU-27, “Progress, Report on South Vietnam, 



D, We conclude, that: 

1. there is no evidence to support certain allegations of sub¬ 
stantial deterioration in the political and military situations in Vietnam; 

2. on the contrary, there is evidence of heartening progress in 

bolstering the fighting effectiveness of the military and security forces; 

* 

♦ 

3. however, there is still much to be done in strengthening the 
overall capacity of the Vietnamese Government to pursue its total counter¬ 
insurgency effort, not only in the military-security sector but particularly 
in the political-administrative sector; 

4. a judgment on ultimate success in the campaign against the 
Communist "war of national liberation" in Vietnam is premature; but 

* 

5. we do think that the chances are good, provided there is continu¬ 
ing progress by the Vietnamese Government along the lines of its present 
strategy, 

. IT- 

RM, RFE-59, “The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam," 

December 3, 1962, p,1, 

President h T go Dinh Diem and other leading Vietnamese as well as many 
US officials in South Vietnam apparently believe that the tide is now 
turning in the struggle against Vietnamese Communist (Viet Cong) insurgency 
and subversion. This degree of optimism is premature. At best, it appears 
that the rate of deterioration has decelerated with improvement, principally 
in- the security sector, reflecting substantially increased US assistance 
and GVN implementation of a broad counterinsurgency program. 
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RM, RFE-59, 


“The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam,' 
Dec.. 3, 1962 , p . ii. 


As a result, the Viet Cong has had to modify its tactics and perhaps 
set back its timetable. Sut the ‘‘national liberation war" has not 
abated nor has the Viet Cong been weakened. On Che contrary, the Viet 
Cong has expanded the size and enhanced the capability and organization 
of its guerrilla force—now estimated at about 23,000 in elite fighting 
personnel, plus some 100,000 irregulars and sympathizers. It still 
controls about 20 percent of the villages and about 9 percent of the rural 
population, and has varying degrees of influence among an additional 47 
percent of the villages. Viet Cong control and communication lines to 
the peasant have not been seriously weakened and the guerrillas have thus 
been able to maintain good intelligence and a high degree of initiative, 
mobility, and striking power. Viet Cong influence has almost certainly 
improved in urban areas not only through subversion and terrorism but 
also because of its propaganda appeal to the increasingly frustrated 
non-Communist anti-Diem elements.... 



...Elimination, even significant reduction, of the Communist insur¬ 
gency will almost certainly require several years. 

s-t 

* 

RM, RFE-59, "The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam," 

Dec. 3, 1962, p. 13. 

The results of the systematic, integrated military-political 
pacification approach are encouraging. However, its limited'application 
to relatively few provinces has not yet appreciably altered the balance 
between the government and the Viet Cong in the countryside. . Moreover, 
there is evidence that the GW has some doubt as to the feasibility of 
this approach as the principal basis of its counterinsurgency effort. 

For example, in addition to the heavy reliance on the strategic hamlet 
program, there are reports that President Diem feels that his military 
forces now have sufficienc^strength and 'capability to make quick, large- 
scale military strikes simultaneously in and behind various areas of 
Viet Cong concentration with the hope of dispersing and ultimately isolat¬ 
ing the guerrilla forces into small and easily eliminated pockets. 
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RM, KFE-59, "The Situation and Short-Tern Prospects in South Vietnam," 

Dec. 3 ,• 1962, p. 9 . 

Viet Cong capabilities for leading a successful coup are limited, 
however. Its own forces, even if combined with any remnant armed bands 
of the C 3 Q Dai and Hoa Hao religious sects, do not appear strong enough 
to overthrew the government by military means. Nor is there any evidence 
that the Viet Cong has any support in the middle or top .levels of the 
GW bureaucracy or its military and security establishments. Although , 
the Viet Cong might well* be able to exploit the confusion and instability 
resulting from Dieta's overthrow, it* does not yet have the ties with the 
non-Communist opposition to Diem tiiat would enable it to lead a success¬ 
ful coup. ■ 

7 t- 

R>1, RFE-59, "The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam," 

Dec. 3, 1962, p. 25. 



Hanoi can also be expected to continue to infiltrate personnel and 
material into South Vietnam and has the capability to step up infiltra¬ 
tion, as the situation warrants, with relatively little danger of 
detection and no great difficulty. The DRV*s capability is further - 
enhanced by the nature of the border terrain and the.limited border- 

* 

control capabilities of the South Vietnamese, Lao, and Cambodian govern¬ 
ments. However, because of tactical and strategic military and political 
considerations, Hanoi will probably continue to infiltrate elements 
primarily fi'ora the pool of regrouped South Vietnamese rather than from 
the Vietnamese Communist forces in Laos most of whom are believed to be 
North Vietnamese or Tonkinese. 


/, 


• .It is entirely possible that the Viet Cong will step up Its aresd 

l -operations during the next month or so with the advent of the dry season, 

[ in the belief that further military escalation is necessary in order to 
counter the growing response and_effac t iveness of the GW forces ar.d IS 
] support. Eisre^are a number of Indicators that support this, expectation: 
lingerccs earlier intelligence reports of Viet Cong ragreement and con¬ 
solidation of forces; a slight increase in the.number•of armed incidents 
charing roughly the last v;eok of October; and two Viet Cong battalion-sice 
attacks in the Mekong River delta area in late October and early November 
• 1962, th9 first since July 1962. • Further military escalation during the 
next several months might involve th.3 formation of regimental-size units, 
including the transformation of some guerrilla units into conventional 
units with heavier weapons; selected and simultaneous large attacks against 
on9 or more targets, including military installations-and towns; establish¬ 
ment of liberated areas 8 in South Vietnam; the creation of reserve .bases 
in Communist-hald areas, in southern Laos; and- increased infiltration, 
particularly if Communist forces in southern laos can provide adequate 
protection along infiltration routes. (It does not appear likely that 
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|RM, RFE-59, ”Thc Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Viet nan ,r 
I Dec. 3,. 1962, p. ill. 
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In either case, a considerably greater effort by the GVN, as well 
2 s continuing US assistance, is crucial- If tnere is continuing improve - 
ment in security conditions, Diem should be able to alleviate concern 
and boost corale within the bureaucracy and the military establishment. 
But the CVS will not be able to consolidate its nilicary successes into 
permanent political gains and to evoke the positive support of the 
peasantry unless it gives more emphasis to non-military aspects of the 
counterinsurgency program, incegraces the strategic hanilet program with 
an expanded systematic pacification program, and appreciably modifies 
milita-ry tactics (particularly Chose relating to large-unit actions and 
tactical use of airpower and artillery). Failure Co do so might increase 
militant opposition among the peasants and their positive identificatioti 
with the Viet Cone, 


RM, RFE-59, "The Situation and Short- 

Souch Vietnam,V'Dec. 3, 
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R>t, RFE-59, 


"The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam/'* 
Dec. 3, 1962, p. 23. 


Diem will almost certainly continue to press for increased aid and 
remain adamant against any US pressures upon him to delegate appreciably 
more authority to his cabinet and military advisers or to expand the 
political base of his government to any significant extent. Moreover, 
while he has welcomed the increased US presence in South Vietnam and 
generally approved of the activities of US advisers in the countryside, 
Diem and his family will continue to maintain a close watch over these . 
activities in the interests.of protecting their authority at the local 
level. Diem and particularly Nhu nay also remain extremely reluctant to 
accept possible US proposals directed toward further integration of che 
strategic hamlet and systematic pacification programs or directed toward 
substantially altering the present balance between emphasis on purely 
military measures to defeat the Viet Cong and emphasis on political, 
social, and economic measures. 


« 4 • 4 

* 

There is considerable evidence that the substantial increase in the 
US presence in South Vietnam has improved morale at all levels of the 
GVN administration. Relations between individual US advisers and their 
GVN counterparts especially at the local level have generally been good 
and, despite Viet Cong propaganda efforts, have not resulted in any 
noticeable degree of association of the US presence with the former 
French presence. Among the probable major considerations are the fact 
that US personnel, unlike the French in the past, are acting as advisers 
rather than as directors and implementers of GVN policy, and the apparent 
willingness of US military personnel to live and operate closely with 
their GVN counterparts, assisting more by example rather than by persuasion. 
There is, therefore, cause for optimism over the effectiveness of the 
US presence in South Vietnam, even though it will come under increasing 
strain as the counterinsurgency effort develops and as Communist 
propaganda is increasingly focussed on it, 

& 

RM, RFE-66, "Capsule Assessment of the Effort in South Vietnam/ 1 

December 19, 1962, p. 1. 

There appears to be no reason as yet to question the soundness of 
the concept. But there is a very real question as to how well and whole¬ 
heartedly it is being put into effect. The purpose of this paper is 
to assess the Implementation of the concept during 1962. 
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RM, RFE-66, "Capsule Assessment of the Effort in South Vietnam," 

Dec* 19, 1962, p. 4* 

—The Army has overemphasized large-scale actions and the use of 
artillery and airpower, as compared with small-unit actions and intelli¬ 
gence collections* Although emphasis on patrols and ambushes appears 
to be increasing, continued and excessive use of air power and crop 
destruction—however well controlled—may well develop a militant 
opposition from the peasants and their positive identification with the 
Viet Cong* 





—GW failure to emphasize political, social, and economic reform 
at the outset may deprive the entire effort of much of its impact* Much 
depends on the ability of the government to show convincing evidence of 
its intent to improve the lot of the peasants- Instead, government 
efforts appear to be aimed largely at increasing government control 
over the peasants - 





in Laos'. Although the magnitude of this movement is difficult to assess, 
it is believed to involve largely well-trained armed cadres and key 
officials rather than armed units. As in the past, moreover, the movement 
is confined principally to South Vietnamese(Annamites and Cochinchinese), 
trained in North Vietnam, *rather than North Vietnamese Tonkinese) who con¬ 
stitute the bulk of the DRV forces, now serving in Laos. 

Communist infiltration will continue to remain a problem in South Vietnam. 
The DRV has the capability of stepping up infiltration over the present level, 
if circumstances warrant, with no great difficulty and relatively little 
danger of detection. 




There are other reasons which do not favor the deployment of Vietnamese 
Communist forces fighting in Laos into South Vietnam. There is a certain 
amount of mutual distrust among the Annamites, Cochinchinese, and Tonkinese, 
and some problems in integrating these forces could be expected. Moreover, 
the capture of Tonkinese personnel would destroy North Vietnam’s propaganda 
claim that the Viet Cong insurgency is entirely, a movement of the South 
Vietnamese people- 
Conclusions 


5. North Vietnam has the capacity to step up infiltration further, if 
the situation warrants, with relatively little detection and no great 
difficulty. 
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"Evidence of Recent Communist Infiltration into 

South Vietnam from Laos," October 19, 1962, pp. 1,3,4. 

ABSTRACT 

Viet Cong infiltration from Laos into South Vietnam almost certainly 
occurs on a sporadic if not continuing basis, US military officials esti¬ 
mated that 1,600 to 1,800 Viet Cong infiltrated into South Vietnam during 
May and June 1962, or almost five times the average rate for the previous 
five months. While wc believe infiltration probably did increase during 
the May-June period, the magnitude of the increase cannot be judged accurately 
(partly because of the South Vietnamese tendency to overstate infiltration) 
nor can it be interpreted as necessarily related to developments in Laos. 
Despite official South Vietnamese claims to the contrary, there is no 
reliable evidence that infiltration increased during July and August or 
that it remained at the increased level reported for May and June. However, 
it is possible that the infiltration rate rose in September. 



• • y 


The bulk of Viet Cong needs, therefore, is met locally. Most of the * 

members of the Viet Cong forces are locally recruited either by coercion or 

by persuasion. The Viet Cong is entirely .dependent upon the local populace 

and the countryside for food through purchase, pilferage, capture of stocks, 

taxation (in the form of rice), and even actual cultivation of crops'by 

sympathizers and part-time guerrillas. Finally, most of its weapons have 

been captured or stolen from South Vietnamese Army and security forces, or 

are manufactured in "arms factories" in Viet Cong concentration areas, or 

have been reactivated from stocks hidden since the end of the Indochina war. 

« 

Conclusions 

On the basis of available intelligence information, we conclude that: 

m 

1. infiltration of Viet Cong into South Vietnam from Laos almost 
certainly occurs on a sporadic if not continuing basis; 

2. this infiltration proB^bly increased during May and June 1962 but 
does not appear to have been related to developments in Laos; 

3. there is as yet no reliable evidence that this increase persisted 
during July and August, although it is possible that the infiltration rate 
rose in September; 

i 

* 

‘4. Hanoi has Che capacity Co sCep up infiltration, if the situation war- . 

rants, with relatively little danger of detection and no great difficulty; and 

* 

* 

5. because of tactical and strategic military and political considerations, 
Hanoi will probably continue to infiltrate elements primarily from the pool of 
regrouped South Vietnamese rather than from the Vietnamese Communist forces now 
fighting in Laos most of whom are believed to be North Vietnamese or Tonkinese. 
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RM, RFE-35, “Vice Cong Use of Cambodian Territory," Aug. 7, 1962, p. 1. 

Examination and .evaluation of available reports do not substantiate 
.the claim of extensive use of Cambodian territory by the Viet Cong..., 

However, there is firm evidence--and the Cambodian government admits — 
that the Viet Cong have made limited use of die Cambodian frontier, prin¬ 
cipally as a safe haven. This use presumably has declined since about 
1959-60, but did contribute to the build-up of Viet Cong strength in borde 
areas in the southern Vietnamese provinces. It is doubtful that this use 
of the Cambodian frontier* has been of more than marginal importance to the 
Viet Cong effort in Vietnam during the past two years or. so. 
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RM, RFE-19, “The Confederation Vietnamienne du Travail Chretien (CVTC) - 

An ‘Assessment,“ Feb. 23, 1962, p. 5 

...The CVN is undoubtedly depriving itself of an important measure 
of support from the labor movement by using the tactics it does. So 
long as Tran Quae Buu retains his position as head of the CVTC it is 
probable that the organiction will continue the moderate course which 
it has followed in the past. If Buu is forced out of office and the 
constituent unions of the CVTC decide to go underground a major new and* 
possibly critical element of opposition will be added to those -the 
government already faces.. ■ • 


MM-RFE-62-47 re: Vietnam Policy Guidelines Paper, March 30, 1962 



We concur with Che Vietnam policy guidelines paper, with the excep¬ 
tion of a major point in respect to leadership potential in Vietnam; 

"no central figure has yet emerged under whose leadership this opposition 
would rally," ( Background , p. 3, lines 6-7 from the bottom). In our 
view, this statement does not take into account sufficiently the com¬ 
plexity of Che political situation in Vietnam and does not provide the basis 
for a'dequate policy guidance. More importantly, we cannot agree with the 

implicit thought that the United States has no alternative in Vietnam. 

* 


We recommend, therefore, that the guidelines incorporate the judg¬ 
ment chat, in the event Diem were no longer able to lead effectively 
or he resigned or were removed by force, the odds are better than even 
that* Vice President Tho would have sufficient support within the military 
and civilian sectors of the government to succeed to the Presidency. 

The Vietnamese military, however, would probably play a strong behind-the- 
scenes role in government. The other likely alternative, in our judgment, 
would be the temporary succession of a military junta. 
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RM RFE-59, "The Situation and Short-Tenn Prospects in South Vietnam," 

Dec. 3, 1962, p. ii. 


The internal political situation is considerably more difficult to 
assess. Diem has strengthened his control of the bureaucracy and the 
military establishment. He has delegated a little more authority than 
in the past, and has become increasingly aware of the importance of 
the peasantry to the counterinsurgency effort. Nevertheless, although 
there are fewer reports of discontent with Diem's leadership within 
official circles and the civilian elite, there are still many indica¬ 
tions. or continuing serious concern, particularly with Diem's direction 
of the counterinsurgency effort. There are also reports that important 
military and civil officials continue to participate in coup plots. 
Oppositionists, critics, and dissenters outside the government appear 
to be increasingly susceptible to neutralist,'pro-Communist, and possibly 
anti-US sentiments. They are apparently placing increased reliance on 

clandestine activities. 



, M rfe- 59, "The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam," 

Dec. 3, 1962, p. iii. 30 

A coup could occur at any time, but would be core likely if the 
fight against the Communists goes badly, if the Viet Cong launches a 
series of successful and dramatic military operations, or if Uetnanese 
army casualties increase appreciably over a protracted period. Tha^ 

coup most likely to succeed would be one with ^‘ 

and support involving middle and top echelon military and civilian 
officials For a ti^ at least, the serious disruption of government 
leadership resulting from a coup would probably halt and P°ssi ly 
reverse the momentum of the government’s counterinsurgency effort. The 
role of the US can be extremely important in restoring this momentum and 
in averting widespread fighting and a serious internal power struggle. 
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RM, RFE-59, 


"The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietnam," s'* 
Det. 3, 1962, p. 30 


Under most of the foreseeable circumstances involving: a coup, the 
role of the US would be extremely important 


Even if unaole to restrain 

such action, however, us, orncials might .have greater success in 
averting widespread fighting and a serious power struggle which would 
lead to excessive bloodshed and weaken the front against the Viet Cong. 
The L'S could also be helpful in achieving agreement among the coup 
leaders as to who should head the government and in restoring the 
momentum of the government's counterinsurgency effort. 


RM,. RFE-59, "The Situation and Short-Term Prospects in South Vietaam," > 

Dec. 3, 1962, p. 6. / 

g. Two of the principal weaknesses in the effective utilization of 
US aid are insufficient awareness on the part of central authorities in 
the Vietnamese Government of the need to establish project priorities and 
the general inability of these authorities to act quickly to dispatch aid 
in support of projects in the countryside. The distribution of US aid 
must be approved in most cases by President Diem personally, frequently 
resulting in delays and in administrative bottle-necks. Moreover, Diem 
continues to exhibit considerable sensitivity to attempts by US officials 
to distribute aid directly to~the countryside without clearance from the 
central government. Recently, for example, the Vietnamese Government 
turned down a USOH proposal aimed at increasing the impact of US aid at the 
]_ocal level by establishing a special fund for direct financing of 
provincial projects. 
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Even though Diem has agroed to assume the principal responsibility f or 
I the local costs of the strategic hamlet and provincial pacification programs 
j there is increased doubt that ho wil l In fact make sufficient, funds available. 

; GlveI \ Views of^tha - Di'esTTaially on" how much should be done for the peasant* 

: and the fact that the'Ihitod' States will not have control ovor Vietnamese 
contributions, the leadership'may feel under even less compulsion than in 
the past-to allocate its'own resources to ensnare implementation of various social 
economic, and political projects embodied in the hamlet and pacification 
programs on a scale sufficient to improve the lot of the peasant. These 
projects include, among other things, payment for peasant labor on hamlet 
construction; provision of ‘ temporary- housing, food, clothing, tools, and 
seed for relocated persons; training, equipping, and paying of -civic' action 
and hamlet-construction teams; training of elected hamlet chiefs and hamlet 
council members; and support for a variety' of self-help hamlet projects 
designed to improve .the economic welfare of the peasant arid, his attitude 
toward the government. Without'sufficient support, of .these projects, the 
strategic hamlet and rural pacification programs could become little more 
than a means for re-establishing the government's control over the country-* 
side, with the measures required for winning over the peasantry increas¬ 
ingly de-emphasized. , 



Despite his apparent compromise on the issue.of Ibifced States advisors 
Diem might again begin pressing for a reduction in the number of tblted * 
States personnel, partly to demonstrate his independence at hc-me and abroad. 

A 4’/’ Vo M Vi 4- J A _ t J.1 /> I # i . . . 
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years , would h? v O.?rious dangers. JBylatlng weaknesses; in Vietnamese intel¬ 
ligence an d~ 1 n Hit-ary tactical capabilities, for example^ would be greatly' 
^.g gravated. _ In addition there would probably be a s f -~'r~-r~i fr-qlba , 

now being ‘increasingly displayed by Yletcameso civilian and 
military officials.. Without a strong Halted St-atos advisory presence, 
^moreover, the entire counuorinsurgent' ei'rc-r^ laxgAt wail be alo 

primarily railitaxy lines — - - . - ... - 


t . 


Whether or not Diem pushes for a reduction in the.actual size of th9 
' thited States, advisory effort, he will'almost certainly seek some shift in 
what he regards as'.the Imbalance of power between hi3 own officials and. 
thited States advisors. Vietnamese military and civilian officials will 
probably be under increasing pressure to assert their authority over United 
States advisors '.and to report any action' regarded as an infringement of 
their prerogatives. The personal conduct of Hatted States personnel might 
also coma under closer scrutlry and further public attack,, 
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N : IE 53-63, April 17, 1963 .. • ' 

PROSPECTS IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


THE PROBLEM 

To assess the situation and prospects in South Vietnam, with 
special emphasis upon the military and political factors’most 
likely to affect the counterinsurgency effort. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. We believe tha t Communist progress has been blunted and 
that the situation is improving. Strengthened South Vietnamese 
capabilities and effectiveness, and particularly US involvement, 
are causing the Viet Cong increased difficulty, although there 
are as yet no persuasive indications that the Communists have 
been grievously hurt. (Paras. 27-28) 

B. We believe the Communists will continue to wage a war of 
attrition, hoping for some break in the situation which will lead 
to victory. They evidently hope that a combination of military 
pressure and political deterioration will in time create favorable 
circumstances either for delivering a coup de grace or for a po- 
litical^settlement which will enable them to continue the struggle 
on more favorable terms. We believe it unlikely , especially in 
view of the open^LJS commitment, that the North Vietnamese 
regime will either resort to overt military attack pr introduce 
acknowledge d North Vietnamese military units into the south 
in an effort to win a quick victory. (Paras. 29-31 ) 

C. Assuming no great increase in external support to the Viet 
Cong, changes and improvements which have occurred during 
the past year now indicate .that .the Viet Cong ran be 
mil i tarily a nd that further progress can be made in expanding 
the area of government control and in creating greater security 

in the countryside. 'However, we do not believe that it is pos- 
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sible at this .time to pioject the future course of the war with 
any confidence. Decisive campaigns have yet to be fought and 
no quick and easy end to the war is in sight. Despite South 
Vietnamese progress, the situation remains fragile.. (Para. 32) 

D. Developments during the last year or two also show some : 
jrpgiisfijiLlgsoIvin g the pQli toLwuakQes^p^ particularly that ' 
of insecurity in the countryside, upon which the insurgency 
has fed. However, the government’s capacity to embark upon 
the broader measures required to translate military success into 
lasting political stability is questionable. (Paras. 33-35) 
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The speed with which the Buddhist issue reached critical proportions 
was largely the result of the position adopted by President Diem and his- 
family who misread the seriousness of Che Buddhist protest movement and 
attributed it to political and even Communist inspiration. Until June 16 
such concessions as were made to the Buddhists were clearly piecemeal and 
grudging. On June 16, however, against a background of sharply-increased 
Buddhist tensions and United States pressure, the Diem government signed 
an agreement with Buddhist leaders that, for the first time, accommodated 
all their demands. 


A degree of calm having been restored by the June 16 agreement, much 
will now obviously depend on the sincerity and speed with which it is imple¬ 
mented. If the regime is conspicuously dilatory, inept, and insincere in 
handling Buddhist matters, renev/ed tension would probably again reach crisis 
proportions. Disaffection within the bureaucracy and the army, coupled with 
popular discontent and disorders, would almost certainly give rise to coup 
efforts. Such an effort if led, as it probably would be, by top and middle- 
echelon military and civil officials, would probably have good prospects of 
success. A successful coup, while posing real dangers of major internal 
upheaval and a serious slackening of the military effort against the Viet 
Cong, could draw upon a reservoir of trained and experienced personnel for 
reasonably effective leadership of the government and the war effort. 


RH, RFE-55, "Implications of the Eudahist Crisis in Vietnam," June 21, 

p. 2. • 

...Whether Buddhist charges of religious discrimination and suppression 

can be proven or disproven is rather academic. More importantly the 

Catholicism of Diem, his family, and many other high government officials 

fosters Buddhist suspicions, and many responsible Buddhist leaders and much 

of the priesthood obviously believe their grievances to be just. It must 

also be assumed that these grievances have support among rural Buddhists, 

partly in view of the apparent effectiveness of the Buddhist leadership in 

communicating its views to the Buddhist populace and in rapidly expanding 

its campaign of non-violent protest. 

* 

4 

That the Hue incident merely focused these long-held Buddhist grievances 
Is evident from the demands the Buddhists have made of the government. These 
have been directed not only toward obtaining satisfaction on issues immediately 
arising from the Hue incident—the display of Buddhist flags, compensation of 
the families of those killed during the demonstration, and release of Buddhists 
arrested in connection with the protest movement—but also toward obtaining 

government recognition of Buddhist legal equality through forcing the abrogation 
of what the Buddhists regard as discriminatory regulations. 
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RM, RFE-55, '’replications or the Buddhist Crisis in Vietnam,'* 

•June 21, 1963, p, 3 

The Diem family, therefore, has tended to view the Buddhist issue 
essentially in security terms. Concessions were made to the Buddhists but 
most reluctantly, and, until June 16, on a piecemeal basis. These came 
only at moments when internal developments produced a new crisis or when 
United States pressures had been brought to bear. Thus, the concessions 
may appear to the Buddhists as mere palliatives intended to case the tension 
of the moment rather than to provide a basis for a genuine, long-term 
settlement of tlfferences. 


RM S RFE-55, "Implications of the Buddhist Crisis in Vietnam," 

June 21, 1963, p. 4 

Prospects for Long-Ranse Settlement 



A satisfactory long-range settlement would appear to depend, as it has 
from the beginning, largely on the willingness of the Diem government to 
meet the Buddhist problem constructively and realistically Ue believe that 
the moderate Buddhist leadership would be satisfied by genuine implementation 
of the agreement of June 16, However, given its past record of performance, 
we cannot be confident that the government will actually implement the agree¬ 
ment promptly and consistently. Buddhist suspicions obviously have not been 
dispelled, and Buddhist leaders will remain keenly alert to any acts of bad 
faith by the government. Moreover, the decision to protest openly and the 
degree of success already achieved by this protest without severe government 
retaliation may have given Buddhist leaders considerable confidence in the' 
vitality of their effort. If the Buddhists sense that the government Is not 
following through with its conunitnents, their protest can be expected to be 
more militant and widespread than before. 


. RM, RFE-55, "Implications of the Buddhist Crisis in Vietnam," * 

June 21^963, p. 5. 





Implications for the St a bility of the Diem Regime 

•..In some sense, indeed, an opportunity is now open to the regime 
not only to res ote (?) such popular .support as it has lost in the‘course 
of the Buddhist protest movement, but also to make a bid for wider support 
than it has enjoyed in recent years. Should the Diem government move 

effectively in fulfilling its Jung 16 commitments, much of the resentment 
It has aroused might be allayed. Should it go further, moving generously 
toward giving the Buddhist leaders a real sense that their role in the 
community is a valued cne, it may make more positive gains. It might then 
be able to dispel what could otherwise be the belief that the government 
deserves no real credit for a compromise that night be seen as resulting 
only from fear of Buddhist pressures. 








Although the positive gains derived from a 
Buddhist demands would probably be substantial, 


generous approach 
a note deliberate 


to meeting 

o 

and 


restricted approach.would not necessarily precipitate a new crisis immediately. 


The Buddhist leadership now seems 
well be prepared, while exercising 
give the government tine to adjust 


inclined toward watchful waiting and might 
quiet pressures within the regime, to 
its policies in the desired direction. 


However, if die regime is conspicuously dilatory, inept, and insincere 
in handling Buddhist matters, renewed tension could quickly reach a breaking 
point. It is arguable that a continued or renewed Buddhist crisis would be 
potentially a more serious threat to the Diem regime than is the present 
communist insurgency. Vietnamese Buddhism, however diluted with Confucianism, 
animism, and Taoism, and institutionally fragmented, is deeply set in the 
social and cultural consciousness of the Vietnamese people. Therefore, an 
obvious and serious threat to Buddhism, particularly by a non-Buddhist 
minority, can command a more personal and spontaneous response from the 
ordinary Vietnamese peasant than Viet Cong political propaganda. 




c 

RM, RFE-55, "Irnplications of the Buddhist Crisis in Vietnam," 

June 21, 1963, p. 6. 




...However, unless Diem acts in good faith in implementing the June 16 
agreement, disaffection within the bureaucracy and the army will almost 
certainly reach critical and unprecedented proportions. Nor can Dien be 
absolutely certain of Catholics within the government. Many of these 

Catholics apparently do not necessarily equate their religious views with 
personal loyalty to Diem.... 



A new Buddhist crisis, in the wake of any failure on the part of the 
regime to fulfill its commitments, would almost certainly give rise to coup 
efforts. A resurgence of open Buddhist hostility would egain be reflected 
in demonstrations and, almost inevitably, bloodshed. Most Buddhist leaders, 
although not themselves likely to assume command of a movement to overthrow 
the government, would probably be inclined to favor a drastic political 
change as the only means by which their grievances could be remedied.... 
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Nor do wc believe, chat the diversified array of non-Comnunist opposition¬ 
ists outside the government could initiate or lead a successful coup. These 
oppositionists have consistently demonstrated chair inability to unite under 
a common cause or leader. Many of them are opportunists whose Dolicica 1 
views range from neutralism co possible pro-Coasaunisc sympathies and who 
have little support outside their immediate personal following. However 
some appear more responsible, have contacts within the government, and might 
be acceptable as participants although not necessarily as leaders in a 
revolt, particularly if they had gained support within Buddhist circles. 


We believe that the most likely revolt, however staged, would be non- 
Commuuist and fully committed Co the counterinsurgency effort, have appreci 
able support within the government, and include middle and top echelon 
military and civil officials. ... 



RM, RFE-55, "Implications of the Buddhist Crisis in Vietnam," 

June 21, 1963, pp. 7,S. 





. We do not believe chat: Diem and his faznily are prepared to capitulate 
without a fight, but wc see it as equally unlikely chat they would be per-' 
mitted any alternative ocher than to resign or face death. The removal of 
the Diea family would probably precipitate a power struggle within the 
government., but ultimately would tend to strengthen the role of the military. 
It is not impossible that Diem’.s successor could come from outside the ranks 
of the present government. A government led by a military junta or by 
\ice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho is more likely, however, with che army, in 
the latter case, playing a major if not predominant role behind the scenes. 


The sudden removal of South Vietnam’s authoritarian and long-cstablished 
regime, whatever che character of the successor government, would pose real 
dangers of major internal upheaval and a serious slackening of the military 
effort against chc Viec Cong. Certainly it is open to question whether any 
successor to Diem could, on the one hand, provide the same firm anti-Communisc 
leadership, or on Che other, assure a more efficient and less auchoritarian 
administration. Nevertheless, there is a reasonably large pool of untapped 
or ineffectively used but experienced and trained manpower not only within 
the military and civilian sectors of che present government but also, to 
some extent outside, that, given the opportunity and continued suoport from 
the United States, could provide reasonably effective leadership for the 
government and the war effort and cake possible broader participation In 
the administration. 
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June 21, 1963, pp. 9,10. 




Itaplications f or the United States 

The public reaction of the United States might well determine the 
failure or success of any armed revolt against Diem. Diem will almost 
certainly expect quick, publicly expressed, and strong support and would 
feel that he no longer had United States confidence if such sup-.ort were 
not forthcoming. Indeed, he might immediately leap to the conclusion chat 
Che United States had inspired the action or was actively assisting the 
rebels. Under these circumstances, if Diem were able to defeat the rebels 
the United States would meet with increased difficulty in efforts to nuidc 
and influence Diem's policies. Even should the United States publicly 
come to Diem's support in return for commitments on his part with respect 
to his future activities, these commitments might not be fulfilled were 
Diem to succeed in putting down the revolt. A victory in these circumstances 
would greatly reinforce Diem's view that he is indispensable, chat he knows 
best what the situation requires, and chat he cannot crust anyone outside 
his immediate family. 



The rebels and the fence sitters too would be looking for some -indica- 
tion of the United States position. Our silence over anv period or 
indications that we regarded the revolt as an internal problem which we 
hoped to sec quickly resolved would probably be taken as support for the 
rebels. This, or any other evidence that the United States'was not support¬ 
ing Diem, would probably inspire broader participation in the rebel effort, 
and -if it were successful, enable the United States to influence the 
formation and policies of the successor government. On the ocher hand, 
obvious United States support for the Diem government would tend .to deter 
participation in the rebel effort. If nevertheless the rebel effort were 
successful we could anticipate considerable-hostility toward the United 
States’ in the new administration. 

iff? 

RM, RFE-75, "Dieru Versus the^Buddhis ts: The Issue Joined, M Aug. 21, 1963, 

p. 1. 

ABSTRACT 

...The prospects for Che restoration of stability and mutual.confi¬ 
dence appear extremely remote. Most importantly, the degree to which Diem 
can count on Che army to suppress future 'Buddhist coves is most uncertain. 
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"Diem Versus Che Buddhists: The Issue Joined," Aug. 21, 1963, 

p. 5. 


Pros neets 


Trie sudden injection of the army into the Buddhist crisis lias intro¬ 
duced an entirely new factor. Militarv elemeuts have been consistently 
critical of Diem's measures and there has been a flurry of reported coup 
plots against the Dicn family by military and civil officials. The 
Buddhist leaders themselves have undoubtedly felt that their grievances 
have had v/ide support within the bureaucracy and the military escablishment, 
and may be stunned by the participation of the army units in brutal assaults 
on their pagoda and the establishment of martial law. 



However, the predominantly Buddhist composition of the armed 
makes uncertain its continued reliability should further Buddhist 
or demonsCrations be attempted. Nor is it likely that the resort 


forces 
suicides 
to force 


will win Diem any support outside his own family circle. 


While the crisis 


may be temporarily dampened down, it is far from resolved. 



RM, RFE-76, "South Vietnam Contingencies," Aug. 26, 1963, p.3. 

(A study of the implications for the US of possible 
indigenous South Vietnamese moves against Diem.) 


• Armed Action.agalnst Nhu without Threatening Diem : Certain 

military figures, with or without civilian participation, may attempt to 
assassinate Nhu or eliminate him through a coup. The objectives 
would be to retain Diem and salvage the regime while jettisoning nega¬ 
tive family influences, as already suggested by significant elements 


within the GVN. 


The major advantages to the military taking such action, would 
be the preservation of administrative continuity and constitutional 
processes, facilitating the settlement of grievances with Buddhists 
and students, minimizing violence which would be exploited by the 
Viet Cong, improving governmental and military morale, reintroducing 
competent personnel into the government, and broadening popular 
participation in the government. 

Against these gains there would surely arise the risk of subr 
sequently increased intransigence and suspicion of the United States 
by Dicra, himself, with the-'consequence that Nhu's elimination would 
produce insufficient changes in the structure, dynamics, and policies 
of the government to satisfy anti-regime elements. Moreover, the 
possibility of Diem's accidental elimination or sudden voluntary 
withdrawal cannot be discounted at any point. 
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2. Armed Acti o n Against Nhu 
might be assassinated or removed 
explicit choice, of resigning or o 
ished authority. * 


with Alternatives for Diem : Nhu 
by a coup with Diem being given an 
f remaining as president with dimin-- 


V 
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If Diem were to accept diminution of this authority as well as 
the removal of Nhu, most of the advantages of contingency 1 would 
apply, plus the transfer of responsibility for conducting the war 
against the Viet Cong more directly into h military hands. The mala 
problem then, however,• would be the willingness of the newly empowered 
military to move toward wider civilian participation in the regime. 

The analogy of South Korea may be relevant in this regard. Should 
Diem resign, contingencies 3 or 4 would obtain. 


3. Ac tio n aga ins t Entire NCO Family w i th Cons t itutional 
Succ ession . 

The NGO family.... could be eliminated....with Vice President Tho 
or another civilian acceptable to the military chosen as successor.... 

In addition to those advantages of contingency 1 which remain 
relevant, there would probably be less likelihood of a power struggle 
within the military leadership during a transition period, invigorated 
prosecution of the war against the Viet Cong, widespread support 
within the civilian bureaucracy, and improved administration at the 
local level, all under at least the nominal leadership of an 
experienced figure who is als.o a Buddhist. 


4. Replacemen t o f NGO Family with Military Junta .... 

This would probably provide for the most vigorous conduct of war 
against Viet Cong....It would...increase the number of contact points 
between Vietnamese and Americans. 

The drawbacks or risks include the possible deterioration of ‘ 
junta rule into a power struggle between military chiefs; the lack 
of experience by the military in administering central government 
agencies; the restriction of popular political participation through 
representative institutions; the reduced likelihood of participation 
in government by increasingly disaffected civilian elites; and further 
delay in developing organized political groups and other forms of 
legitimate dissent. 
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r\{ RFF.-31, "Disaffection and the War Effort in South Vietnam* 

September 11, 1963, p. 1. 




...In particular, tha four-monCh Buddhist crisis, climaxed by martial 
lav/ and subsequent tensions, nas uncerscorcd the device to union tne ..,*.11“ 
tary, the civil bureaucracy', student, as wall as Buddhist groups show acute 
disaffection from, the regime. This disaffection is unlikely to produce 
any immediately visible impact on the war effort. However, should no 
significant change occur in the ‘regime's relations with these groups, a • 
slow but steady erosion in resistance to communist attacks and subversion 

is probable. 
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RM RFE-90, "Statistics on the War Effort in South Vietnam Show Unfavorable 

Trends," October 22, 1963, p. 1. 

* * 

A3STRACT 

Statistics on the insurgency in South Vietnam, although neither thoroughly 
trustworthy nor entirely satisfactory as criteria, indicate an unfavorable 
shift in the military balance. Since July 1963, the trend in Viet Cong 
casualties, weapons losses, and defections has been downward while the number 
of Viet Cong armed attacks and other incidents has been upward. Comparison 
with earlier periods suggests tnat the military position of the government 

ma y have been set oaca to Live point it occupied six months to a 
year ago. These trends coincide in time with the sharp deterioration of the 
political situation. At the same time, even without the Buddhist issue and 
the attending government crisis, it is possible that the Diem regime would^ 
have been unable to maintain the favorable trends of previous periods in the 
face of the accelerated Viet Cong effort. 
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"Statistics on the War Effort in South Vietnam Show Unfavorable 
Trends," October 22, 1963, p. 1. 


Statistics as Indicators 

*The statistics used in this paper were compiled by the Defense Intelli¬ 
gence Agency (DIA) and by the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Counterinsurgency and Special Activities (SACSA) in the Department of Defense 
and are based on field reports'submitted by the Military Assistance Command 

Vietnam (MACV). 
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RM, RFE-90, "SCatis Cics on the v-.’ar Effort in South Vietnam Shov Unfavorable 

Trends," October 22, 3963, p. 2. 

Viet Cong Inc i deats 

Statistics show that cue Viet Cong nave accelerated their military 
and subversive effort since July 1963. From January 1962 until July 1963, 
the total number of Viet Cong armed attacks, as well as all other incidents 
(sabotage, terrorism, and propaganda), dropped consistently. However, 
since July of tnis year, total incidents and armed attacks have increased 
appreciably. If the present trend continues through the end cf this year, 
total incidents will exceed by more than 10% the level for the period 
July-Dcceraber 1962. Large Viet Cong attacks (company-size or larger) 
have also increased appreciably since July of this year, and, if the 
trend continues, could exceed by almost 30% the level for July-December 
1962. 




' Rif, RFE-90, 


,f S cat is tics on the V.’ar Effort 
• Trends," October 22, 1963, 


in South Vietnam Shov Unfavorable 

p. 3. 


Weapons Losses 


During 1962, weapons losses among both the Viet Cong and government 
forces increased progressively, although government losses were somewhat 
greater than those of the Viet Cong. The increase continued during 
January-April 19o3, but losses on botn sides were about even- However, 
during May-August, Viet Cong weapons losses dropped by more than 10%, 
while losses among government forces increased by about 15%. If the trend 
noted during the last three weeks of September should continue throughout 
the year, the Viet Cong will lose almost 70% fewer weapons than the govern¬ 
ment. Moreover, a large number of the Viet Cong weapons lost are of the 
home-made variety while the great bulk of government weapons losses are of 
standard or modern-type pieces. 
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"Statistics ou the War Effort in South Vietnam Show Unfavorable 
Trends/' October 22, 1963, p. 4. 


Cone lusions 

On the basis of available statistical trends, there appear to have 
been a number of significant and unfavorable changes in the military situ¬ 
ation in South Vietnam since July of this year. Indeed, virtually all of 
the indicators noted in this report suggest that the military position of 
the Vietnam Government may have reverted to the point it had reached six 
months to a year ago. While it is difficult to relate precisely cause and 
effect for adverse changes in the military situation in South Vietnam, 
their occurrence at a time when the political situation has deteriorated 
must be considered as more than coincidental. At the same time, even with¬ 
out the Buddhist crisis and the more serious political difficulties 
following in its wake, it is possible that the Diem government would have 
been unable to maintain the favorable trends of preceding periods in the 
face of the accelerated Viet Cong effort since July 1963. 
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Memorandum to the Secretary, M JCS Comments on Department of State Research 

Memorandum RFE-90,* 1 November 8, 1963, p. 1. 


You may be assured that our working level officers maintain close con¬ 
tact with the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) and with General Krulak's 
office. As noted in the first page of the Research Memorandum, all statis¬ 
tics .used in this report were compiled by DIA and by General Krulak*s office. 
Recognizing limitations in these statistics, we have explained at some 
length, in the first two pages of our report, how the statistics are incom¬ 
plete, sometimes unreliable, and omit other factors that are important but 
cannot be quantified. However, the statistics selected are among those 
regularly highlighted by the Military Assistance Command (MAC) and DIA in 
its weekly briefings of State's Vietnam Working Group. We recall that 
Generals Erulak and Wheeler, during last spring s discussions at CIA on the 
South Vietnam National Intelligence estimate, declared that these statistics, 

Chen running in favor of the Vietnam Government, were not given sufficient 

emphasis in the estimate. 7 Tfi 

Memorandum to the Secretary, "JCS Comments on Department of State Research 

Memorandum KFE-90," November 8, 1963, p. 2. 

We would like Co concent briefly on two assertions in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff memorandura. It claims as a favorable indicator the rise of con 
fidence and fighting efficiency of the Vietnamese military forces." (Page 2.) . 

We agree that these qualities have improved generally over tne past fe w 
years but we believe that morale nonetheless has been adversely affected in 
recent months. The US Military Attache in Saigon reported last month that 
the Vietnamese Deputy Commander of Corps III feared mass desertions among 
his troops, possibly as high as 80%. 

....Thus there is no basis for comparing the most recent estimate with 
those of’six months and one year ago - 
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RM, RFE-78, “Hanoi, Paris, Saigon, and South Vietnam's Future, 11 Sept. 11, 

1963, p. 1 


ABSTRACT 

President de Gaulle's statement of August 29 reflects his long¬ 
standing belief that neutralization of Southeast Asia is inevitable and 
desirable. However, neither his words nor reports of French diplomatic 
activity in Saigon indicate any clear and imminent intention of moving 
to bring this about in South Vietnam. Nonetheless, his statement and 
these reports provide a basis for Ngo Dinh Nhu to threaten, directly or 
indirectly, that clandestine contacts between Saigon and Hanoi night 
arrange a settlement contrary to United States interests. This threat 
nay be merely a bluff to reduce United States pressures upon Nhu; should 
it go further Diem would probably stop such activity well short of any 
deal with Ho Chi Hinh. Hanoi, however, would attempt to encourage such 
contacts if only to exploit contradictions within the non-Communist camp. 
Conceivably, the mixture of truth and rumor, contrived and accidental, 
could bring about diplomatic pressures for an international conference 
on Vietnam. Soviet Russia might back such a move; Communist China .would 
reluctantly go.along if it thought this could force a withdrawal of the 
United States from South Vietnam.... 


...It seems unlikely that Hanoi would undertake any public commitment 
(re neutralization) at this time, and this judgment seems to be borne out 
by .Hanoi's failure to put forth any proposals which might bind it to 
specific courses of political action or to dealing with a specific group. 
Although Hanoi has on occasion portrayed the Ngos sympathetically as 
objects of US plots, thereby suggesting a willingness to deal with them, 
this treatment has not been consistent. At the same time, North Vietnamese 
probably have some clandestine contacts within the GVN, and we see no 
reason to doubt that they would communicate with Nhu .if he were willing. 
North Vietnam probably will encourage further contacts, whether through 
the French or the Poles, if only for the disruptive effect this will have 
on the GVN’s relations with the United States and upon relationships 
within the GVN itself. s __ 

* 

At some point Hanoi may well seek to arrange discussions between the 
GVN and representatives of the National Liberation Front (NFLSV), as a 
means of legitimizing the Front, possibly on the pretext of arranging a 
cease-fire. Already in late July, Ho Chi Minh suggested that a cease-fire 
might be worked out between the forces of the two sides. Even if the Ngos 
refused to deal with the Front, it seems likely that the. North Vietnamese 
themselves would continue the contacts and hold out the hope, of a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities in exchange for the reduction of US forces. • 

So long as the situation remains fluid, the North Vietnamese probably 
prefer bilateral contacts to reactivating the Geneva conference machinery 


< 





which they would find cumbersome and less responsive to their desires. 
Moreover, Hanoi has .appeared increasingly fearful that Moscow might reach 
an agreement with the United States to the detriment of Hanoi's interests. 
It seems likely that the North Vietnamese would favor reconvening the 
1954 Geneva conference only if it were clear that the United States was 
seeking a way out and the GVN was pressing for US withdrawal. Under such 
circumstances, it is possible that Hanoi would agree to some neutralized 
status for the South, but it is doubtful that the North Vietnamese and. 
the NFLSV, who would probably have to be represented, would agree to 
any meaningful controls. At the same time, Hanoi would probably hold 
out for some preliminary steps ‘toward reunification under the old 
agreement. 
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RFE-66, "North Vietnam's Economic Difficulties and Vulnerabilities/' 

August 19, 1963, p.'2. 

* 

i * 

It is questionable, however, that the U.S. can hasten or intensify 
North Vietnam's economic strains. In view of the extremely limited amount 
of foreign trade with non-Comrtunisc countries, North Vietnam would not 
be significantly affected ov Free World economic sanctions. A sea blockade 
would have a greater impact. But with North Vietnam's rail connections 
with Communist China, it would probably not affect current output and would 
reduce—but not suspend—industrial construction. The growing economic 
strains provide an opportunity lor nope success with political measures, 
including propaganda,, organizing dissident minority groups, and establishing 
underground networks among disgruntled elements such as the Catholic ninoric; 
NmLie suciT measures might exacerbate North Vietnam's nroblcms, thev* probable 
would n-nt* be sufficient either to reduce the regime's control over its 
territory or to mount any crecllble threat against the regime itself. 



& 


North Vietnam is likely to be deterred from its present subversive 
tactics against South Vietnam only to the extent that it may view then as 
inviting U.S. military retaliation against North Vietnam's territory. 

The chief influence of economic and -political measures would come not so 
much from their direct impact, as from their denoting an increased U.S. 
willingness to undertake whatever active, militant measures might be 
necessary to win its objectives in Laos and South Vietnam. 
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RM, RFE-102, "'Trends in’ the War Effort in South Vietnam, M Dec. 20, 1963, 
P« 1 

ABSTRACT 




> 



As early as July 1963 certain key statistical indicators began to 
shift in favor of the Viet Cong, By the end of October, statistics on 
the number of Viet Cong initiated incidents and armed attacks, and on 
fatalities and casualties, weapons losses, and defections pointed to a 
distinct deterioration in the military position of the Government of Vietnam. 
Almost immediately after the November coup, the Viet Cong sharply intensified 
their effort, particularly in the Mekong River delta and key provinces 
just north and south of Saigon which had already become the focus of their 
most pronounced step-up. In consequence, through December 3, the trend in 
the key statistical indicators continued to favor the Viet Cong with some 
leveling-off thereafter.... 
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Although the past half-year has been a period of overall Viet Cong gain, 
it is difficult as yet to evaluate the full impact of the Communist effort. 

On balance, we do not believe that the situation has become irreversible. 

Viet Cong capabilities have not diminished but neither have those of the 
government, which has already demonstrated its ability to increase its 
response to the Viet Cong effort.... 

« 
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Conclusions 

The present Viet Cong offensive, although it has substantially decreased 
in intensity during the past two or three weeks, demonstrates the continuing 
and undiminished capability of the insurgents to raise the level of their 
guerrilla and subversive operations. While the insurgents have obviously 
capitalized on the disquiet and confusion of post-coup developments to 
intensify their effort, it is equally obvious that this effort has been in 
the making for several months'-and represents a continuation of downward 
military trends already evident for some time before Diem's overthrow. 

-PP- 6, 7 

*• * 

- On balance, however, we do not believe that the situation is irreversible. 
While Viet Cong military capabilities have not diminished, neither have the 
government's. Moreover, the demonstrated ability of the government to 
increase its response to the -Viet Cong offensive effort, the recent redeployment 
of government forces and redefinement of military regions, and plans’ to 
revitalize the pacification and strategic hamlet programs hold considerable 
promise that the military progress registered against the insurgents prior to 
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mid-1963 will be restored and surpassed. In seeking to fulfill this 
promise, the military leadership, unlike the Diem regime in its last days, 
has the advantage of a generally favorable climate of opinion. But just 
as the Diem government's preoccupation with its political problems hampered 
its ability to raise the level of its operations to meet the Viet Cong 
thrust, so the new leadership, equally preoccupied with political problems, 
has not yet moved swiftly to mobilize and apply its resources. Accordingly, 
much will depend on the ability of the military leadership to subordinate 
political and personal differences, act with despatch in completing the new 
framework of government, and to return full-time to managing the war effort. 
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Nature of the Current 51 udeti t-Buddn is t Demonstrations in 
South .Vietnam,” Aug. 24, 1964, p. 1 



Student and Buddhist demons tr a t Lons in Sou tit Vietnam have voev nuicklv 

* % * 

transformed an internal political crisis, stunning from General Khanh's 
effort to reorganize the gove rnr.:en t ,• in to a highly volatile situation chat 
could exnloJo at auv moment, 



-pp. 3,4 _ • 

Anti- Anusri c au Theme • En crsji nt;. Unlike the demonstrations last year, 
anti-American sentiment is evident. In Danang, what may have been a harm¬ 
less statement by American personnel apparently prompted demons tracing 
students to stone an American miiitarv billet and mess there. Some 


U 


Buddhist monks and student leaders in Saigon reportedly have stated ch 
the Co should try to understand M the aspirations of the Vietnamese' people" 
and have criticized US intervention in the "internal affairs" of South 
Vietnam. however, these sentiments may actually reflect dissatisfaction 
with US support of iCnanli and nut necessarily advocate the withdrawal of 
the American presence. 


l/hither ICha nli? Khanh is faced with probably his most serious chal¬ 
lenge to power, with student and faculty elements now openly calling for 
his' resignacion. He is also confronted with a potential religious war 
between Duddhists and Catholics. Conceivably, consultation, even at this 
eleventh hour, with Buddhist, student, and Catholic leadership elements 
and with civilian politicians could introduce moderation and result in 
an acceptable formula for implementing his constitutional and governmental 
changes. However, student, Buddhist, and associated groups, having won 
another public confrontation with a Saigon regime, may see little incentiv 
to compromise. 
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IN - "Situation and Immediate Outlook, in South Vietnam," Aug. 28, 1964 , 

p« 4. 



Prospects Pessimistic but.... The triumvirate solution reflects the 
fragmented character of effective power and leadership within the Vietnamese 
government. Differences have been apparent for some time within the 
MRC, and there is no doubt now that these have crystal!zed into several 
but still unidentified factions. The triumvirate, therefore, is at best 
a compromise solution and is not likely to last for long. In the mean¬ 
time, stresses and strains, possibly with explosive consequences,, will 

♦ 

continue among the generals, each suspecting the other of intrigue and 
ambitions for power. The least intriguing and ambitious of these is 
General Minh, who continues to retain prestige and support within the armed 
forces and, as demonstrated by recent events, among the Buddhists, students, 
and virtually every sector of the Vietnamese society. Therefore, Minh would 
appear to occupy more of a popular base for national leadership than any 
other personality in South Vietnam today. 
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"Ceneral Minn Returns as Chief of State in South Vietnam," 

Sept. 9, 1964, pp. 2,3 



Khanh Ca mpaig n Agains t Minh Aborted. One of the causes of the present 

crisis has been Khanh 1 s campaign to discredit, neutralize, and eventually 

oust Minh. Khanh T s assumption of extraordinary powers and the ouster of 

Minh in mid-August, coupled with other growing grievances against the 

-Khanh leadership, climaxed fears among many that Khanh was moving quicklv 

toward a military dictatorship. Khanh clearly underestimated Minh's 

public appeal and overestimated his own. 

• • 

M inh e ssential to National Uni t v. However reluctantly, Khanh, Khicm, 
and other elements in the Vietnamese military establishment have now 
apparently recognized chat Minh's continuing leadership role is at least 
essential to their own survival. They may nevertheless still doubt his 
importance in maintaining national unity. Whatever their views, Minh 
remains one of die most dedicated leaders in South Vietnam todav, and he 
will almost certainly continue to-play a leading role in developments 
in South Vietnam during the foreseeable future. 

Min h-Nhanh Rapp ro chement Possible ?... Furthermore, Khanh will almost 
certainly have to recognize Minh's intention to be something more chan a 
mere figure-head in the government. 



IN*- "Political Crisis in Saigon," Nov. 27, 1964, ?p . 3,4. 

Prospects . Without clear support from the High National Council and 
the military, there appears little chance that Huong can withstand the 
pressure against him. Even if such support materializes, it is not cer¬ 
tain that opposition can be reduced to proportions which would permit the 
restoration of political stability and the effective functioning of govern¬ 
ment. It is difficult to see how opposition can be reduced to this level 
unless the competing - forces feel some confidence that the composition 
of the cabinet reflects their own interests and aspirations. Clvu.a such 
confidence, it is possible^tfeac Huong could survive as the leader of a 
reconstituted cabinet. Without it, there is little hope that any suc¬ 
cessor government, civilian or military, could maintain effective power 
for long. 
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’’Criticism of General Khanh Could Portend Power Struggle \<i thin 
Armed Forces," Dec. 3, 1964, p. 1. 


During the current government crisis in South Vietnam, Cencral 


Nguyen Khanh 1 s military colleagues have 
of his intentions and his 'support among 


become increasingly distrustful 
them mav have declined. 


Khanh *s At_titude_ toward Government Dubi ous . A1 though according to some 
reports Khanh supports the Huong government, the main thrust of available 
information clearly indicates chat his support is not firm and strongly 
implies that Kaanh believes the Huong regime cannot last. A number of 
top military officers^ including General Ky, head of the airforce, have 
stated that Khanh's alleged support of the government is insincere and that 
Khanh actually hopes the government will fall and he will thereupon be 
recalled to political le~' ... 


IN - "Militarv Coup in South Vietnam Dissolves Provisional Legislature," 

Dec. 20, 1964, pp. 3,1 


A 


Milita ry Dangerousl y Ag gravate Exist ing Crisis . The injection of the 
military .once again into the already serious situation in South Vietnam 
can have very dangerous repercussions - It gives to the Buddhists, (one 
of whose leading layman, an internationally known Buddhist personality, 
has been detained by the military as a member of the High Council), a 
real and highly exploitable issue, which they have so far lacked in their 
effort against Premier Huong. They may now undertake an intense effort 
to topple the government. Indeed, Huong and Suu may even voluntarily 
step down, feeling that their public posture of legality has been undercut . 
by the military's action. Finally, further pressures to shift the balance 
of power can build up within the already factionalized military leadership, 
leading to another disruptive^railitary reorganization or even a further 
coup attempt. 








:.iy 


IN' - "Where Are Che Vietnamese Buddhists Heading?" Jan. 22, 1965, p. 1 


& 


Buddhists_ Unyielding . The current demonstrations reflect the unyield 

ing opposition of the Buddhist leadership to Huong. There were some 
earlier indications that the Buddhists were willing to compromise, partly 
because, they may have felt they lacked a popular cause sufficient to 
generate a widespread effort.... 

■-p. 2 


.Buddhists.May Even Hope for Army Support . The Buddhist leadership 
may also believe that the military, whose support of Huong is probably 
tenuous and who have already openly contested his legal prerogatives, 
would actually intervene in behalf of the Buddhists and force Huong to 
resign ostensibly to avoid chaos. Although the Buddhists have frequently 
expressed opposition to military government, there are reports of Buddhist- 
military intrigues against Huong. Tri Quang himself has told Embassy 
officers that the best solution might be "temporary authoritarian rule" 
in which the young generals would not govern but would place civilian 

"true revolutionaries" in power, themselves wielding ultimate power behind 
the scenes. 


MM-RFE-65-22, 


"The Situation in South Vietnam: 

p. 3 


the Quiet Coup," Jan. 27, 



I 

7. Khanh s overriding ambition, coupled with his repeated maneuvers 

against known US positions, have in the span of one year precipitated five 

crises, in Saigon. In the process, he has seriously reduced if not 

almost eliminated any public respect for US political advice or for those 

who accept it. Moreover, his actions, coupled with those of the Buddhists, 

have fostered a rising crescendo of anti-American feelings. 

• • 

These developments pose the serious question whether Khanh has considered 
an alternative course, i.e,, a negotiated "neutralis t" solution for South 
Vietnam. Should his short-sigh ted actions prompt him to explore this 
possibility, Khanh may ultimately overreach his power and be overthrown by 
his more dedicated colleagues. 
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Memorandum to the Acting Secretary ' i Immediate Prospects in Saigon, 

Feb. 3, 1965, p. 1 

# 

As you requested, we have examined reports from Saigon during the 
past twenty-four hours indicating that military attitudes toward Khanh 
are now crystalizing into a possible attempt to oust him within the next 
few days. What reportedly has sharpened the military against Khanh is 
the belief that he is prepared to assume outright political control by 
the end of the week. The immediate questions posed are the motives of the 
anti-Khanh forces, the extent of their support and of support for Khanh, 
and the chances that the coup will succeed. A more far-reaching though 
complex question, of course, is the impact of an anti-Khanh coup on Che 
prospects for political stability. 

Khanh T s Position Alw a ys Tenuous . General Khanh's position within 
the armed forces has long been tenuous. He has never had firm and unquali¬ 
fied support from any substantial element within the armed forces leadership, 
even though a number of young generals, labelled Young Turks, saved him 
during the abortive coup of September 1963, and supported his during the 
dissolution of the High National Council in December and in the removal 
of Prime Minister Huong last week. With each disruptive act for which 
Khanh has been directly or indirectly responsible, wariness and suspicion 
of Khanh within the armed forces leadership has increased. 


n- 


— - — — - - - ■ - » 

— -—p. 2 

In general, we feel that the forces against Khanh are strong enough 
to depose him, so long as they can remain united and keep control of 
their subordinate commanders. However, we know already that some of these 
subordinate commanders are in Khanh T s camp. In addition Khanh, in the 
past, has been able to shift opponents and potential opponents back into 
his own camp by managing to create the impression that his support from 
elsewhere is stronger than is actually the case. 

Inpact on Political Stability . The Buddhists themselves are highly 
suspicious of Khanh and would probably not welcome his assumption of 
supreme power. Nevertheless at this time, while the Khanh-Buddhist alliance 
is apparently still in being, an anti-Khanh coup would probably be widely 
regarded as an anti-Buddhist coup. In the absence of convincing assurances 
to the contrary, the Buddhists (and their allied student and political 
forces) would be likely to conclude that the anti-Khanh forces were seeking 
to upset the recently achieved milltary-Buddhist power balance. Thus, while 
a coup against Khanh might satisfy grievances within the armed forces 
and conceivably lead to greater cohesiveness within its leadership, there 
is no assurance that such military unity could stabilize the political 
situation for very long If the Buddhists were in opposition. 












IN - ’’South Vietnam's Kew Cabinet: Possible Portent of Greater Stability,” 

February 17, 1965, p. 1 

With the establishment of Phan Huy Quat’s cabinet, South Vietnam’s 
two most powerful political forces, the military and Buddhist leader-, 
ships, appear to have arrived at a working relationship that may be the 
opening of a new phase in South Vietnamese politics. 


Buddhist and Military Attitudes Crucial .The personal ambitions 

of such personalities 2 S Thich Tri Quang and Generals Khanh, Ky (head 
of airforce), and Thi (commander of Corps I) are well known, and none of 
them would hesitate at a propitious moment to sacrifice political stability 
to his desire for personal power.... 

MM-RFE-63-171, f, viet Cong Infiltration," Dec. 10, 1963, p. 3* 

The principal use of Cambodian territory seems to be as a sanctuary 
during operations or engagements along the frontier. However, the Intro¬ 
duction of nunitlons-making material from Cambodia probably has Increased 
during 1963. During one four-month period, for example, some six tons of 
potassium chlorate were found on Viet Cong junks captured on the Mekong 
River entering South Vietnam from Cambodia. 

There has also been an increase in the incidence of confirmed cap¬ 
tures of weapons and equipment manufactured in Communist countries. 

However, the total amount of such equipment is still small, and an even 
smaller amount is confirmed as having been introduced or manufactured 
since the end of the Indochina war in 1954, Recently captured material 
of Chinese Communist origin includes two 75-mm recoilless rifles, two dual 
purpose heavy machine guns, one 81—mm mortar, and eight carbines. 

On the basis of statistics provided by MACV, we conclude that the 
current step-up in Viet Cong armed activities is not directly related to 
any increased capability derived from recent infiltration. We believe 
rather that currently Intensified efforts, timed to discredit the new govern¬ 
ment and take advantage of administrative and political problems attending - 
the coup, reflect the general-capability of the-Insurgents to raise the 
level of their operations, as demonstrated by trends developing since at 
least July 1963. Unless the infiltration rate for 1963 has been massively 
higher than any intelligence available to the United States would Indicate, 
it seems clear that in 1963, as in the past, the effect of infiltration 
has been cumulative and qualitative. Quantitatively, Viet Cong capabilities 
continue to depend largely on Indigenous resources. 
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Certain deficiencies remain, however: 



2. A long-standing plan, recommended by the United States in late 
1961, to deploy a substantial number of Vietnamese ranger units along the 
Lao frontier has not been implemented. 

. * 

3. Although junk patrolling of the coastline has proven increas¬ 
ingly effective, more aggressive and extensive patrolling of the inland 
waterways is needed. 


4. The intelligence interrogation of captured or defected Viet 
Cong, although considerably improved, is cumbersome and essentially 
ineffective. The former Diem regime seriously restricted direct United 
States participation in interrogation. 


—r—pp. 4, 5 

* • 

» ^ , * 

Conclusions 

« 

Currently Intensified Viet Cong operations reflect the general 
and undininished capability of the insurgents. Infiltration remains a 
problem of serious concern but its magnitude, as reflected in statistics 
accepted by MACV so far in 1963, has not been such as to increase signifi¬ 
cantly the capabilities of the Viet Cong. 

The deployment of Vietnamese ranger units and a larger scouting 
force along the frontiers, as well as improved intelligence derived from 

interrogating Viet Cong prisoners, could reduce Hanoi's capability to 
infiltrate personnel. 

♦ 

However, the Vietnam Government, our help notwithstanding, will proba¬ 
bly never be able to seal off completely the entire frontier. Hanoi is 
, able to raise the level of infiltration without a serious risk of detection. 

* * .. 

The final defeat of the Viet Cong will continue to depend essentially 
on cutting off the insurgents from their indigenous sources of support 

through such measures as coordinated pacification and strategic hamlet’ 
programs. 



■■iv 
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IN - "Khanb's Claim on Increased North Vietnamese Infiltration/' 7/17/64, 

P • 3 

Hanoi and Peiping Concern about "Provoking" US . Both overt and covert 
evidence indicates that Hanoi and Peiping wish to avoid "provoking" US 
escalation by any change In their conduct of the war In Laos and South 
Vietnam at this time. Thus In addition to the absence of proof to support 
GVN charges, the logic of the present situation suggests that North Vietnam 
is unlikely to introduce regular units into the South except in response . 
to United States escalation lest such a move would provide an excuse for 
our widening the war. 


-pp. 3,4 * * 

* * • * ♦ * * 

* 

Khanh^ Motives Possibly Questionable , It is also possible that Khanh 
has taken advantage of this evidence and of Increased Viet Cong activity 
in the northern provinces to strengthen pressures for an early escalation 
of the war. Khanh has become increasingly aware of the difficulties he 
faces in implementing his counterinsurgency program, to say nothing of 
restoring lost momentum. 

Khanh’s frustrations are also political. The threats to his position 
have been more clearly demonstrated during the past month or eo by on open 
confrontation with key civil officials in his cabinet and by increasing 
criticism of his leadership by a number of Important military officers. The 
direct military commitment by the United States that would be required for 
a move north would obviously strengthen Khanh's prestige and political 
position. 
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MM, "Infiltration South Vietnam,” Oct, 12, 1964, pp. 1,2. 

GVN Continues Claim DRV Unit Infiltration 


The GVN has claimed on various occasions since early this summer that 
regular DRV army units have entered South Vietnam and as organized PAVN 
units joined with Viet Cong forces, particularly in the northern provinces. 
Earlier General Khanh used this claim as justification for his “March North" 
propaganda campaign. Most recently, the GVN charged in a letter to the ICC 
that two regular companies of PAVN regiment 246 (stationed as of 1959 at 
Tuyen Quang north of Hanoi) now formed the principal Viet Cong forces in 
Trieu Phong district, Quang Tri province. MACV has stated that the Intelli« 
gence officer of the ARVN 1st Division has reported that steady infiltration 
from North Vietnam had increased Viet Cong forces near Quang Tri city to 
a point where they caused a serious threat to the full control of the area 

. by GVN authorities. 

. 

4 * 

Although MACV has not yet commented on the report of increased infil¬ 
tration into Quang Tri and in general has not yet submitted evidence „to 
confirm GVN claim of infiltration in 1964, a spokesman (Zorthian) of the 
US Mission in Saigon stated publicly October 8 that there has been an increase 
. r^iltration this year. There is however, no evaluated evidence in the 
intelligence community in Washington to the effect that infiltration from 
North Vietnam into South Vietnam has been stepped up recently. 


Unit Infiltration Unlikely 


Likewise, there is no reliable evidence confirming infiltration of 
regular army units from North* Vietnam. To some extent perhaps', this may be 
a matter of interpretation and semantics as it seens clear from interroga¬ 
tion reports that most Viet Cong infiltrees are trained at the Xuan Mai 
training base and depart for South Vietnam in groups of from 100 to 500 men. 
However, it is highly unlikely that they enter South Vietnam en masse, but 
rather as individuals or in small groups. Until the present at least, they 
have been subsequently encadred into new or existing Viet Cong units. It 
is possible that men who trained together at Xuan Mai are serving together 
in the South, but they cannot be said to be part of a regular North Vietnamese 
army unit operating in South Vietnam. It also seems unlikely that,units 
from a regiment located as far north* asTuyen Quang would be infiltrated 

into the South. * i; 

• * 
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MM-RFE-64-125, "Encadrement of United States Advisors in Vietnam,” 

Hay 30, 1964, p. 1 



* • * Hiis obstacle has been removed and the greater responsiveness 
of the present government has created the opportunity—essentially the 
one we have sought since 1961—to participate in direction as well as to 
advise. Other crucial problems remain, however, and have even been 
accentuated in the confusion and lack of direction of the Vietnamese 
government apparatus which hamper decision-making at the central level 
and the implementation of decisions at both the central and local levels. 
To overcome these problems in a situation that permits no time for 
gradual evolution may well require more than encadrement at the province’ 
level, vital as this encadrement may be. 


... A regularized and systematic joint effort at the top not only to 
exchange ideas and recommend policies, but more importantly to follow through 
on their implementation could help considerably to expedite and coordinate 
the decision-making process and thus assure quick and meaningful guidance 
down through the chain of command. This might be accomplished by the 
creation of a permanent high-level Vietnamese-United States committee, meet¬ 
ing frequently and regularly to consider, implement, coordinate, and follow 
up policy decisions and programs, particularly as they relate to the counter¬ 
insurgency and pacification effort. However, to help assure that this body 
does not in time deteriorate to little more than a sounding board for the 
exchange of views, the mutual recognition that specific high-level United 
States cfficials will be available for advice to Vietnamese cabinet* and top 
military officials on a regular or at least frequent basis—functioning, 
say -as "special advisors" or "consultants"—would go far in maintaining 
momentum in the execution of vital Vietnamese government programs. * «... 

-p« 2 


‘Just as encadrement at the top may be required to give full force and 
effect to encadred provincial operations, so encadrement at the district 
level may be necessary to ensure full implementation of vital programs at 
the very level from which the new pacification effort must start and spread.* 

In view of the obvious problem of recruiting qualified United States per¬ 
sonnel sufficiently rapidly and in adequate numbers, it might even be 
advisable to limit the numbel'-'of provinces to be encadred to a point that 
would permit encadrement in the selected provinces at the district 'as well 
as provincial level. 

To be sure, so great a degree of direct United States participation 
from the very center of sovereignty to almost the lowest local level would 

carry with it dangers similar in kind but even greater in degree than 

• ^ * 

merely encadrement at the provincial level. Vietnamese initiative might wither, 

failures could be the more readily attributable to the United States, efforts 

♦ ♦ 

could be made Co play off Uniced SCaCes officials againsc each ocher, and 

SS e ft& T -* 





Communist propaganda, identification of the United States effort with 
French “colonialism," which thus far has not been particularly effective, 
might become more persuasive, ... 

--p. 3 

.„ . the American advisory corps has shown considerable awareness of 
the complexity of this problem—the need to avoid aggravating Vietnamese 
sensitivities and frustration while, at the same time, inspiring Vietnamese 
initiative and decisiveness. 

On the balance, we think the situation has shown little progress under 
the status quo whereas the gains of this course outweigh its liabilities 
under existing circumstances. 
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MM-RFE-64-76,. "Viet Cong Use of Canbodian Territory," April 15, 1964, p, l 

^^^^^£e£_by_JT/SEA_an£_£A2jj^_J^^_^ a Pl n ed the alrgrams, 

,,—-- as well as other materials 

relating to Viet Cong use of Cambodian territory for the past 18 months. 

On balance we believe that the conclusions of RFE Research Memorandum No.35 
of August 7, 1962 (attached) are still substantially valid, i.e., there 
is still no firm evidence to substantiate numerous official CVN charges’ 
and reports the Viet Cong make extensive use of Cambodian territory as a 
base for operations in Vietnam; there is, nevertheless, no doubt that the 
Viet Cong make limited use of Cambodian territory as a safe haven and for 
infiltrating cadres, supplies, and funds. The Viet Cong probably cross 
the frontier with somewhat greater frequency and ease at present since 
they control areas along the Vietnamese side of the frontier more effectively 
than they did in 1962. They also probably bivouac in Cambodian territory 
for varying periods of time. However, evidence that the Viet Cong have 
established and maintain permanent bases in Cambodia has not been effectively 
substantiated. 

HM-RFE-64-108, "UN Presence on the Vietnam-Cambodian Border," 5/1-5/64, p. 3. 



Conclusions 

* 

The advantages of a UN presence would appear to be negligible in a 
military sense and insufficiently compelling politically to suggest that 
the United States should take the initiative for a genuine UN presence 
in the area. 


The‘military disadvantages, however, do not'appear to be sufficiently- 
overwhelming to suggest that we should strongly resist pressures for the 
•initiation of such operations. It las yet to be demonstrated that Viet Cong 
utilization of Cambodian territory, although causing serious problems in 
certain areas, has significantly affected the overall course, of the war* 
or Is likely to do so. Nor Is it likely that we would be prepared to assume 
the political consequences of uninhibited retaliation against the Viet Cong 
on Cambodian soil. Indeed it might be argued that the restraints Imposed 
upon us by a UN presence are not very much, greater than those ve.have Im¬ 
posed and are likely to continue to Impose upon ourselves. In addition 
the border, situation has been unfavorable to us' as much -politically as 
militarily in contributing to constant tensions between South Vietnam and 
Cambodia and in providing Sihanouk with a rationale for excessive demands. 

In this context ve could at least expect to benefit from a UN role to the 
extent that it might mitigate these tensions and perhaps moderate Sihanouk's 
demands. 






RM, RFE-3, "Communist Attitudes Toward Neutralization for South Vietnam," 

Jan. 20, 1964, p. 1 


ABSTRACT 


North Vietnam has shown little interest in promoting an international 
conference to neutralize South Vietnam, and its mouth-piece, the National 
Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam (NFLSV), has not reiterated 1962 
proposals to this end. The North Vietnamese are unlikely to seek inter¬ 
national neutralization in the near future, but they will quietly promote 
neutralist sentiment in the South to create confusion and lower morale. 
Pressure by Hanoi for international neutralization would become more likely 
if Hanoi felt that the Viet Cong was stalemated and that there was signifi¬ 
cant support for the idea from non-communist governments or, alternatively, 
if it appeared that the Viet Cong was in a sufficiently strong bargaining 
position and that Washington wished to drop its commitment to Saigon 
gracefully. - 


-p. 7 . . 

* « 

...in a situation where Hanoi feels the Viet Cong has been stalemated, 
the North Vietnamese might see such a settlement as a relatively cheap method 
of removing the United States from the scene. 

In any such conference, the North Vietnamese would insist on NFLSV 
participation and on parallel talks to form a coalition government. While 
deactivating but not disbanding the Viet Cong organization, Hanoi and the 
NFLSV would frustrate any effective international means of control. This 
fonrala would be viewed as an interim step toward reunification under Hanoi's 
auspices. We see no indications that the North Vietnamese would be willing 
to agree to any closer control over their own military establishment than 
that envisaged in the 1954 agreements. 
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"Communists Hint Interest in South Vietnam Settlement," 11/20/64, n.'i 


- The terns vaguely'outlined do not differ markedly from those suggested 

in past public statements except in one respect: they clearly allow for 

US withdrawal after rather than before establishment of a coalition govern- 
merit, _ 


-p, 2 


So far Hanoi has appeared reluctant to float these hints at a more ' 
authoritative level or publicly through the Front itself. However, they 
may be made more directly if Hanoi sees a growing threat of US escalation 
and an increasing deterioration of the government position in the South. 



"Mao Tse-Tung Discusses Possible Conference on Vietnam," 



2/12/65, p. 2 


. Implications . Mao's remarks are significant in two respects. First 
they suggest that he had a more positive attitude toward negotiations on 
Vietnam than had been indicated either in public statements or in private 
interviews with Western correspondents. Second and more important, 'the 
interview indicates that there might be some give in the hitherto absolute 
insistence of the Asian communists that the United States must completely 
withdraw all personnel and weapons from South Vietnam. We have never before 
seen any suggestion that the communists would allow a settlement permitting 
some US personnel to remain indefinitely in South Vietnam. We rather doubt 
that they would actually agree to this, and Mao may simply 
have been hinting a high degree of flexibility in the communist position 
to encourage interest in a conference. Hao said nothing else about what 
the communists wanted to get out of negotiations. 


Current Position . Mao s statements were made in early January in an 
interview in which he downplaj^ed the threat of US expansion of the war. 

In mid-January, both the Chinese and the North Vietnamese reportedly made • 
the point privately that they could not call for a conference under US 
threats to expand the war; Pham Van Dong explained that such a move might 
be interpreted as a sign of weakness. We have no report that either Hanoi 
or Peiping has put out any feeler regarding negotiations since the .US 
strikes on North Vietnam. • 




KM-RFE-65-51 - "Possible North Vietnamese Interest in an Indochina 

■ Conference, 11 Feb. 15, 1965, p. 1 ^ 


• ... Although this thrust is obviously designed to encourage the 
British to join other US allies who oppose US policy, the article also 
suggests that the North Vietnamese m3y perhaps be reconsidering their 
previous reluctance to join any conference on Vietnam, ^ ~ - 


-p. 2 

While the North Vietnamese request for withdrawal of the Inter¬ 
national Control Commission teams could be used to promote a conference, ve 
believe that the request was motivated by other considerations, perhaps 
preparation for the contingency of Chinese Communist involvement or .North 
Vietnamese military moves. 



Trial Balloon ? It is extremely unlikely that Hanoi would rely exclusively 
on this means for communicating any serious interest in negotiations. Never¬ 
theless non-Communist press speculation has already fastened on the Nhan Dan 
article and Hanoi 1 s handling of such speculation may provide further clues 
on North Vietnamese attitudes. ■ 


MM-RFE-65-63, "Peiping-Hanoi Attitudes Toward NegotiaCion? , " 

1 . . Feb. 23, 1965 — 

— * . 

North Vietnamese Attitude 

While itself refraining from any public approval of negotiations, 

Hanoi has maintained some flexibility in its position. It exhibited some 
signs (largely before the US air strikes) of keeping open the possibility 
of future talks or at least not discouraging initial efforts by others to 
arrange negotiations. Hanoi seems very, sensitive, however, to the fact that 
any interest in negotiations might be interpreted as a sign of weakness ■ 
and as indicating an intention to call off the Viet' Cong. (A North Vietna¬ 
mese liaison man recently told the Canadian ICC representative that North 
Vietnam would never negotiate under pressure.) 

There has been no direct north Vietnamese response to recent discussion 
of the possibility of negotiations,.... 

O ■■ ■ -■.■ 

• * 





.■■^^Contribution to S/P Paper, Feb. 27, 1964 

IV. 2. APPRAISAL 0? THE QUESTION WHETHER THE DRV CAN PUT A STOP 

TO THE WAR IN SVN AND, IF SO, HOW RAPIDLY 

. * * ■* 

1. Yes, it probably could. This of course does not mean that com¬ 
pliance would be immediate or total, even'in the best of circumstances'. 

» , 

• 

2. We feel, however, that a core realistic and important question 

to be posed is not the DRV's capability to call off the war in the South, 
but its willingness . As discussed in IV-3, below, we are not confident 
that the DRV would call off the war. ■ ■ 

* * * 

. Definition of Links Between Actions and Political Effects'Desi red 
Economic Vulnerabilities .... In spite of Hanoi's doctrinaire desire 
to pursue ideologically satisfying industrial goals, the leadership is 
clearly even more anxioua to obtain domination of South Vietnam than It is 
to maintain capital development. • 


A sea blockade would not seriously affect North Vietnam's-ability to 
maintain its current military strength. Viet'Cong supplies from the'North 
would not be seriously affected by a maritime blockade of North Vietnam. 
The Viet Cong would continue to rely primarily on their 'resources within 

South Vietnam and supply of basic items from North Vietnam would not be ' 
affected* * - 

(p. 2) Pinpointed bombing of the few industrial targets and interdiction 
of rail lines and roads in North Vietnam would seriously—if not critic¬ 
ally—affect the urban economy of the North. However, by reliance on the' ' 
self-sufficient agricultural life of the villages it is likely that basic 
economic life would go on and^necessary support for the regime's military 
and governmental structure would be maintained.. 

Fear of Vassalage to the Chinese . Vietnamese fear of domination of 
their nation by the Chinese is deep and pervasive. But Hanoi's.desire’’ 
for reunification with the South seems even greater and the"opportunity 
to unify the nation is clear and present. Also, traditional fear of 
Chinese domination is balanced by Vietnamese Communist memories of Chinese 
Communist support in the dark early days of the "revolution." 


In any event, It seems unlikely that fear of Chinese domination 
alone would reduce .Hanoi's efforts Co control all of Vietnam or to call 
in Chinese Communist support in the event of a serious threat of US 
action against its territory. 

(p. 3) Hanoi is likely to assure itself of Chinese and Soviet support 
before encouraging a maintenance or increase of Viet Cong activity in 
the South despite threats from the US. Peiping would probably assist 
Hanoi militarily (especially in the air and on the ground) if North 
Vietnam were attacked, but' it also probably would prefer to avoid the 
likelihood of such a confrontation if it could be accomplished with 
little loss of face. .... 

9 

(p. 4) ..., we see at least a 50-50 chance that the North Vietnamese 

may temporarily tone down their effort in the South if it becomes, clear 
that the US really intends to move toward the North. 

If the North Vietnamese and the Chinese are confronted with such a 
possibility too publicly, they nay feel that their prestige is so 
involved that they cannot back down in the face of a direct threat. 

This suggests, in turn, that damaging covert strikes against North 
Vietnam might serve as a more effective inhibitor to continued support 
to the Viet Cong than would overt action against the DRV which would 
engage communist prestige and bring international pressures more directly 
into play. 





HHHBffContribution to S/P Paper, Feb. 27, 1964 

(p. 1) •••At the present tine, the leaders of both states appear convinced that 

the Viet Cong's limited, largely self-sufficient war of attrition will eventually 
be successful, particularly in view of continuing instability in Saigon, and 
probably see no reason to invite US retaliation by direct and core voluminous 
involvement. ... 

(p. 2) 3. We are not sanguine that the US-sponsored courses under examination 

would cause the DRV to call off the war in the South. 

* ♦ 

a. The lesser unattributable actions of Category I [overt activities up 
to unattributed air strikes] and the overt actions of Category IX (below) [overt 
activity by US and its allies short of action against DRV territory] would not be 
likely to convince the DRV that it was necessary to close out the war or to reduce 
drastically its support of the VC, 



1) The DRV would be hurt seriously by such US-sponsored sanctions, but 
we feel that it could absorb this punishment without collapsing. 

2) The DRV leaders would be confident that existing Communist positions 
in South Vietnam and/or Laos could be strengtheqad rapidly, perhaps to the point 
of making the non-Communist positions there virtually untenable. 


4) Even should the US persist and through heavy damage to the DRV exact 
a commitment to call off the war in the South, it is very doubtful that measures 
for carrying out the agreement could be sufficiently precise and reliable to 
insure continuing compliance, particularly on the important issue of command and 
control. ... 


(PP • 3,4) ... The DRV would probably establish new covert command headquarters in 
the South for continuing the effort, so that the VC could lie low or continue its 
subversion at a lower level. Of course, the GVN would gain tine to reduce the thre; 
provided it improved its capability in this regard. 

5) Communist reaction to Category III actions [overt US combat action agaii 
DRV territory and territorial waters]—for the DRV as well as Communist China and th¬ 
us SR—would probably stop short o’f extreme responses carrying unlimited... US*militar; 
sanctions against the DRV, China, or the USSR. ... More likely, however, the DRV 
might greatly heighten its support of VC and Pathet Lao efforts to take over their 
countries. ... 


# « « 
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c. to this end, seek internation action against the US in a new Geneva con¬ 
ference or in the General Assembly. They would also enlist French support in propos 
neutralization of South Vietnam, perhaps promising to “call .off" the VC in return. 

(p. 5) 10. In general, there would probably be greater danger of sharper Communis 

reactions to a US strategy which gradually increased pressures over a period of time 

than to higher-scale sanctions which the US applied more quickly. Similarly, 

reactions would almost certainly be sharper to repeated or sustained sanctions than 

to one shot Isolated actions. 

• • 


11. The modalities of warning and of communicating our intentions to the 
tmy would probably have some, but not great, effect ; J^ s react 
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Kcrotiationa preferably at a new Geneva conference, provide the mocc 
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promising option open to the communists if they <r;e faced with patenting 
c.ooCly US military action in South Vietnam or, moat. clearly, against North 
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Vietnam. Under Course I, covert actions against the. North; the eo^unist 
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oowers involved arc unlikely to seek negotiations unless such actions *. 
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threatened serious damage. For its own interests', Koscow i .might be the 
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fivat to ur^c political action and perhaps attempt to comrait the North 
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Vietnamese to talks before they were actually willing.- Covert air strikes, 

or even their anticipation,-would cause Hanoi.to mount'intense political 
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pressure together with. Peiping and Moscow ar.u, in the ease of strikes, 
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ur ce reconvening the 1954 Geneva Conference to forestall further action. 
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To facilitate this effort, the North Vietnamese would indicate to the 
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French -- and probably the British -- interest in "neutralization" for 
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South Vietnam, hinting that the Viet Cong would cease-fire in' return. 
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It is less easy to calculate communist reactions ;under .the more 1 ‘ 
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complex Course 71*-- direct action by the US and-its allies,, short of 
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DRV territory. Hanoi and Peiping would most likely press for.Conference 
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action if threatening US gestures against North VietnamVappeared credible 
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* This section expands on the discussion of the negotiation options 
open to the communists contained in IV, 3 "intimated Consequences' of 
US Actions Against North Vietnam." We assume that the communists would 
at the same time take military and political-actions .described in IV,3. 
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rr.c/ 0r i- US intervention in the South was seriously hurting the -Viet Con 
Otherwise there might be agitation for international action as' part of an 

i 

effort to mount non- common ic t pressure on the* United States, hut probably 
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no serious interest in negotiations. Again Moscow night assume the 
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initiative in its role as Geneva Conference co-chairman. . * 
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In the face of direct US action against North Vietnam, the communist 
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powers arc almost certain quickly to seek reconvening of the Ceneva Conference 
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and maximize political pressure on the United States. xrhc“ySovr*0't-s might- 
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jaanda-t-e-fo r a i r e tTnigiTeva^Con^'rcncc.. The move for a conference might be 
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combined with a Viet Cong offensive in hopes of overthrowing the Government 
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* * • * * 
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in Sai°on or at least in order to strengthen 'the communist '.bargaining 
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position. Moscow's primary motivation for a conference would be to avoid 

the dilemma of either failing to help a communist state under .attack or 
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risking war with the United States over Vietnam, an area of peripheral _ 

Soviet interest. Faced with US attacks' on North Vietnam 'and it he realization.' 
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of .their own military weaknesses, the Chinese also would see .a. conference 
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as'a mc'ans of restricting US freedom of action'in Vietnam'., while avoiding 
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a direct confrontation with US power ft ^ l -y-V* 
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In any case, since the major communistt objective^of- furestafling 
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US action would be met simply by convening a conference,';we .doubt that 
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of an accord satisfactory to‘Washington. Hanoi would stick to its contention 

• • * * 

that the hortn Vietnamese are not involved in the South and insist that the 

* » 

poUticaL wio G of the Viet Coug, the South Vietnamese national Liberation ' 

i-iont, participate in the conference. Simultaneously, the Front would 

• • 

attempt to reach a cease-fire agreement on the ground in South Vietnam- 

• • « 

• 1 • , 

and, .depending on the Viet Cong strength, hope to enmesh the’ Government in 

* 

• * . 

talks aimed at an internal settlement. At the Geneva'conference table, 

the communist representatives would block any attempt's to broaden the 

powers of the Cernarional Control. Co^is*W'and, si in'f-s, insist on ' 

• • . * 

. ~ l • . 

communist concurrence before, any investigation. Hanoi and.Peiping would . 

- * ' - . .* 

* • t ■ k 

oppose any proposal which would seriously weaken the'Viet Cong organization!- 

« * ^ * • 

, * . . 1 • . • 

Hanoi and the Viet Cong would calculate that a cease-fire” and a conference ■' 

** ' - 

reaffirming the 1954 Geneva'Accords could only temporarily'halt their 

drive while these moves might seriously cripple Saigoni s' .'effort against 
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the Viet Cong. The communist powers, probably with significant non-communist . 

... - -i m - •- 

support-, would insist on US withdrawal as a prerequisite to'any general- • • ‘ 
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settlement. . * ■ - 
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\ IN - "Peiping Expresses "Unqualified Support" for North Vietnam but 
■ Avoids Specifics," March 3, 1964, p. 1 

"v..- 

... As in Peiping's failure to publicize Hanoi's earlier assertion that 
a US attack oa North Vietnam would have to cope with Communist China as well, 
so these latest statements do not commit Peiping to any particular action. 
Their timing and content, nonetheless, suggest Chinese Communist readiness 
to match vague US threats with parallel political escalation of an equally 
suggestive but threatening nature. ... 


(p- 3) . ‘ 

... Peiping probably does not feel the present nature of US allusions 
to escalation warrant a more specific deterrent at this time although Hanoi 
has chosen to send more specific, counterwamings through covert as well as 
overt channels. This does not lessen the likelihood, however, that Cninese 
Communist commitments to North Vietnam will become more specific and serious 
should the threat to Hanoi appear coorespondingly grave. 


c 
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Memo to Acting Secretary re "Key Questions with Respect to Action 
Against North Vietnam," May 30, 1964, 

A. The Present Phase 




1. What chance do we have of successful counterinsurgency in SVN 
without changing the rules of the game? 50-50? Less than even? 

2. Do we have a sufficiently accurate measurement of Viet Cong *s 
political and material support from the North to provide a 
satisfactory basis for judging the effects of Hanoi ! s compli- 

/ _...ance with our requirements? 

3. What indications of Hanoi's probable response to our changing 
the rules have emerged over the past four months as it has 
come to learn of our contemplated actions? How will we test 
Hanoi's response further in the pre-attack phase? 

4. Do we face another Geneva-type settlement as a result of chang¬ 
ing the rules? If so, have we examined the effect of approaching 

.Geneva through this course of action as compared with alternative 
means of approaching a settlement? 


B. The Air Attack Phase 



1. How justifiable will our use of air-strikes as punishment for 
the crime of Viet Cong infiltration-insurgency appear to our 
allies? UN? US public? 

2. Can we reassure key audiences at home and abroad against fears 
of escalation while confronting Hanoi with the threat of further 
escalation? 

3. How confident are these audiences that the CVN is sufficiently 
viable to survive Viet Cong pressure even if aid and direction 
from Hanoi is suspended? 

4. What chance is th^re of Chinese Communist air-ground defense 

of North Vietnam against GVN/Farmgate attacks? What political* 

effect would Chicom involvement at this stage have upon reactions 

in Hanoi, Moscow, London, and the US? How would this affect 
* 

our next moves? 

* 4 

5. If Hanoi has clearly anticipated our attacks and has nevertheless 
maintained support of continued Viet Cong pressure, will it, under 
US air strikes, admit defeat at home and responsibility for 
insurrection outside its borders? 

6. What are the minimal Communist responses which will determine our 
willingness to enter into political negotiations? Do we continue 
the attacks during these negotiations? Do we resume the attacks 
or increase the level of escalation if negotiations break down? 

continued next page 
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Memo Co Acting Secretary re "Key Questions with Respect to Action 
Against North Vietnam," May 30, 1964 


7. What are.the limits to which we are prepared to go in pursuing 
this course of action? How long will we continue it against 
pressure for a cease-fire and negotiations in the absence of any 
meaningful indicators of satisfactory Communist responses? 

What would be the problem of breaking off our attacks under such 
pressure and without achieving our goal? 


C. The Geneva Phase 


1. Have we (a) defined our minimum as well as maximum terms of 
settlement, (b) anticipated initiatives by other participants, 
and (c) assessed the outcome of such a conference? 

2. What constitutes a "realistic settlement" for South Vietnam? 

How likely, feasible, and acceptable are (a) Viet Cong withdrawal 
or surrender through amnesty, (b) a coalition regime, (c) parti- 
-tion, and (d) a "neutral" SVN? 

% 

3. What are negotiable and enforceable safeguards against continued 
infiltration through Laos or over water? 

4. Is it to our advantage to keep Laos and South Vietnam as separate 
problems? Can they be kept separate at a conference? 

5. Which has the greater priority for Hanoi—economic modernization 
or national reunification cun revolution? How does this priority- 
affect Hanoi's willingness to bargain? 

6* What is Hanoi's assessment of the prospects in South Vietnam 

over the next year in terms of winning, losing, or prolonged stalemate- 

7. What happens in South Vietnam should negotiations become prolonged? 

Is a cease-fire likely? What would its effect be on GVN morale 
and political stability? What will our presence be during this 
period? 

8. How do we react should the Viet Cong gradually resume infiltration- 
insurgency against the precedent of this particular Geneva scenario? 



' "ifc TT ***, 
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SNIE 50-2-64, "Probable Consequences of Certain US Actions 

with Respecc to Vietnam and Laos," llay 25, 1964 


CONCLUSIONS 

A. In response to US preparatory and low-scale actions— 
force deployments, serious threats, or GVN/Farmgate attacks 
on outlying targets in Communist-held Laos or North Vietnam— 
Hanoi would probably agitate world opinion against the US, 
hoping that a new Geneva conference or UN action would result, 
and bring a cessation of attacks. We think that North Vietnam, 
while taking various precautionary measures, would order the 
Viet Cong and Pathet Lao to refrain from dramatic new attacks, 
and might reduce the level of the insurrections for the moment. 
Communist. China and the USSR v/ould both support these 
courses. The Communists' line would probably be that the out¬ 
come of a conference should be to stabilize the situation in South 
Vietnam and Laos. > Their intention, however, would be to pre- ' 
serve Communist gains and assets in these two countries and 

.to resume the insurrectionary campaigns at a later date. 

• 9 * • • 

.... . . • • 

* . • • * • •* * .- *—: ; ' 

% * , 

1 4 I 

: • B. If these initial responses did not succeed, and attacks on 
I North Vietnam continued, it is likely that the Communists would 
; intensify their political' action efforts against the US course. 
Hanoi might intermittently step up the tempo of the insurrec- 
• ’ tions in South Vietnam.and Laos, while still seeking a negotiated 
settlement. If these tactics, too, failed, the scale of attacks 
\ broadened, and North 'Vietnam began to suffer considerable ae- 
.•, struction, Hanoi’s leaders would have to ask themselves whether' 
the tactics'they were pursuing were worth the destruction of 
| ' their country. We are unable to set any meaningful odds for 
' ’• the course North Vietnam’s leaders would adopt at this juncture, 

: though we incline to the view that they 'would lower their terms 

for a negotiated outcome; they would do so*in the interests of 
preserving their regime and in the expectation of being able to 
‘ renew the insurrections in South Vietnam and Laos at a later 
date. There would nevertheless be a significant danger that 
they would fight, believing that the US would still not be willing 
to undertake a major ground war, or that if it was, it could 
ultimately be defeated by the methods which were successful 
against the French. 
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C Communist China almost certainly would not v/ish to be¬ 
come involved in hostilities with US forces. It would accorc- 
iniriy proceed with caution, though it would make various v-'reat^ 
ening gestures. There would probably not be high nsa cn 
Chinese Communist ground intervention unless major US/G i 
ground units had moved well into the DRV or Commumst-he.d 
areas of northern Laos, orjpossibly, the Chinese had cormmLed . 
their air and had subsequently suffered attack on.CCAr bases 
in China. The USSR would make strenuous propaganda .and 
political efforts in Hanoi's behalf, and would probably oner 
various 1 weapons and air defense equipment. We believe how 
ever that the USSR would refrain from nulitaiy actions in t 
area and would not provoke a crisis with the US elsewnere wmc • 
wouid bring a direct US-USSR confrontation. . Its P^y con¬ 
cern would be'to exert its influence in a manner to msu e a 
negotiated settlement, though without prejudicing its luture 

relations with Hanoi. ..... . • 

• * * 1 • •< 


• _.. * 
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n Clear-cut achievement of the US objectives as stated in 
D. wiear cu Communist threat in 

the Problem would time had been 

gained for further constructive action to deal £ 

morale and improve the chances for such action. On 

, on q fn the den-ree that the consequences of the US action were 

hand, t0 ^ e f ° UCC essful there would almost certainly be a 
ambiguous or unsuccessiu , . . q ^ vi°tnam and 

strong tendency for morale and discipl - 

' would be felt generally through non-Communist Asi . .. 
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. Memo to the Acting Secretary re: ,f Peiping Strengthens Implicit 
Commitment to Defend North Vietnam/ 1 July 9, 1964 



Warning , In a July 9 editorial, Peo pl e's Daily elaborates upon 
and strengthens Foreign Minister Chen I's warning of July 6, It repeats 
that the Chinese people cannot be expected to look on "with folded arms" 
in the face of aggression against North Vietnam. It justifies this 
stand by proclaiming Peiping's duty to protect all other socialist 
countries from "imperialist invasion" and by drawing in Chinese national 
interest with a declaration that a US attack on North Vietnam poses a 
; threat to China’s peace and security.... 


Implications . The statement obviously aims to deter the United 
States by raising the likelihood of Chinese involvement in response to 
US action against the North, while at the same time not publicly committing 
Peiping to a specific course. We believe, however, that the statement 
probably also reflects an actual commitment made by the Chinese Communists 
to Hanoi under which they undertake in at least general terms to assist the 
DRV. It is true that the editorial once again pledges the Chinese "people" 
and not the government, and specifies no particular action; nor,* for 
example, does it categorically declare that an attack on North Vietnam will 
be treated as an attack on China, in terms like those previously Used by 
•Peiping in its pledge to the Soviet Union. However, the editorial does 
represent another step in hardening of the Chinese position since Chan I’s 
initial response on June 24 which used only the phrase about the Chinese 
people not sitting idly by while "the flames of war" spread to "their side." 
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RM, RFE-56, "Peiping.and Hanoi: Motivations in Gulf of Tonkin Crisis," 

August 6, 1964, pp 2,3 


Hanoi's problem, and ultimately that of Peiping, was to avoid 
passivity of a type that would invite further punishment without, at the 
same time, providing a provocation that would trigger further escalation. 
The unescorted mission of the Maddox, close to North Vietnamese ter ritory 

provided determin^fToh' 

to respond as well as to implicate the US publicly and directly in the 
"South Vietnamese" raids..,. 


Basic Strategy Reaffirmed: The Compulsions of Confrontation 

At a minimum, Hanoi knew its attack would meet a counterattack on 
the torpedo boats involved. At a maximum, it should have contemplated 
hot pursuit which could result in air strikes against torpedo boat bases. 
Acceptance of this greater risk may not have been carefully weighed in 
prolonged consultation with Peiping, but its acceptance would be consistent 
with the basic posture struck by Hanoi—and supported by Peiping—during 
the previous six months, i.e., the willingness to suffer United States 
air strikes in order to pursue the war in South Vietnam. If Hanoi could 
be deterred from its course of action in the Gulf of Tonkin by relatively 
low-cost aerial retaliation, how could it persuade its enemy it would 
stick to the present course in South Vietnam when greater costs were 
involved? 


In short, having assured its people and the world that it would not 
compromise in the face of threatened escalation, Hanoi may have felt com¬ 
pelled to prove this point with the Maddox . Once the initial attack 
aborted, the consequences of passivity became more serious, as did the 
consequences of further action. Public silence was prudent, even though 
the element of surprise was gone, since the attack might fail. Denial 
that it ever occurred followed from that failure, whereas admitting the 

t 


Peiping’s prompt and public official support for Hanoi following our 
air strikes, asserting that aggression against North Vietnam was aggression 
against Communist China, suggests that Peiping certainly accepted the 
consequences of Hanoi's second attack even if it did not expressly acquiesce 
beforehand. Peiping had not uttered this precise formulation previously 
nor was it compelled to do so at this time, in the absence of any continued 
attacks on North Vietnam. Indeed, what evidence is at hand makes it 
difficult to believe Peiping attempted any restraint between the two 
attacks and more likely that it supported Hanoi's willingness to persist. 


initial assault supported the allegation that Maddox missions were n( 
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Memorandum for the Secretary', "Probable Foreign Reaction to the US 
Strike, 11 August 4, 1964 

We have considered likely reactions to the US strike. In brief, 
the North Vietnamese and Chicoeis will want to avoid escalation, but 
will take vigorous measures of unpredictable intensity in order to 
deter further US action. Hanoi, Peiping, and Moscow will take every 
advantage of the tense situation to stimulate world alarm and press 
for a conference. France will join in this pressure. The UK, while 
sympathetic with the idea of a conference, will stay in line with the 
US. 



/ 


North Vietnam 


The North Vietnamese have stated that they would respond to any 
attack against their territory or territorial waters....We believe that 
the North Vietnamese will view the US strike as a prelude to further 
action by the US against their territory and will react to it militarily 
within the limit of their capability. They will probably request both the 
Soviets and the Chinese Communists for assistance in the defense -of a 
."fellow Socialist state." At the same time, they will probably call 
upon the Geneva Conference participants to prevent further US action 
against these. . 

It seems likely, as Hanoi implicitly warned again on August 2, that 
the main counter-reprisals will be in the South in the form of stepped 
up activity by the Viet Cong. Hanoi will.be under strong pressure to 
demonstrate that attacks on the North will not halt Viet Cong action 
and to achieve a success that will offset the impact of the US strike. 

We do not envisage that this would involve, at least initially, an open 
assault by regular North Vietnamese units across the DMZ, although it 
seems likely that forces will be readied for such a contingency. There 
may also be Pathet Lao action in Laos to raise the threat of expanding 
hostilities there. 

We doubt at this stage that the North. Vietnamese would initiate 
air strikes against targets in South Vietnam. However, we still find* 
a rational explanation difficult for the renewed attack upon the Maddox 
and thus cannot rule out the possibility of further venturesome and 
aggressive actions on the part of Hanoi. 

Communist Ch ina * 

> 

. 

There has as yet been no Chinese Communist reaction to either Maddox - 
incident. In recent weeks,, however, the Chinese Communists have stepped 
up their w ar nings with respect to actions against North Vietnam. For 
example, on July 20, the Chinese suggested that they might respond with 
their own forces and, as late as August 1, at army day receptions in 
Hanoi and Peiping, military spokesmen warned that "the Chinese people 
cannot stand with folded arms in the face of any encroachment upon 
North Vietnam." 
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Peiping’s reaction would be directed toward demonstrating its 
determination to support and defend Hanoi and toward raising interna¬ 
tional pressures against further escalation while leaving room for 
negotiations or further graduated responses as they deem necessary. 

To meet the first two objectives Peiping’s actions would have to 
be overt and carry the threat of further escalation; the third will 
require that Peiping’s actions not be such as to make escalation inevi¬ 
table or unnecessarily place the Communists at international disadvantage. 

The most likely Chicom move would be the transfer to North Vietnam 
of aircraft, including jet fighters, and ground anti-aircraft equipment. 
Advisors vill be sent and, possibly, volunteer pilots, but we do not 
envisage ground movements into North Vietnam at this point. This 
action'could be played as a purely defensive measure while at the same 
time it would signal Chinese Communist involvement and suggest further 
moves to come. Additional motor torpedo and gun boats to rebuild North 
Vietnam’s patrol and coastal defense capabilities would be possible. 

.At the sarnie time, to demonstrate the dangers of the situation without 
becoming overcommitted, Peiping could communicate evidence of mobilizing 
moves within China, especially in the border area, with a view to build¬ 
ing concern over the threat of Chinese Communist ground intervention. 

It is also possible that the Chinese and North Vietnamese would announce 
a formal defense treaty. 




IN, "Hanoi Uses Journalist to Ward Off Further Attacks," Aug. 18, 1964, 

pp. 2,3. 

North Vietnamese Intentions . Hanoi's primary official response to 
the US strike has been to intensify defense preparedness in the North. 
While it has warned about the dangerous consequences of new US "aggression 
the warnings have been no more precise than they were before the Maddox 
affair. The Burchett story as well as the Pathec Lao and NFLSV statements 
(threatening to step up the war) are probably efforts to deter further US 
or GVN action against the North. We doubt that Hanoi plans under present 
circumstances to intervene openly in the.South, which would invite a 
full-scale US military commitment, although Hanoi probably would be pre¬ 
pared to make such a move in the event it felt its position seriously 
endangered by stepped up US-GVN attacks. In any case, Hanoi will probably 
increase covert infiltration, possibly including some regular units for 
later use if needed. As yet, however, there has been no evidence of move¬ 
ments which portend large-scale North Vietnamese intervention. 
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SNIE 10-3-64, "Probable Communist Reaction to Certain US/GVN Courses 

of Action," Oct. 9, 1964 


15- With the initial phase of US attacks on tar sets within the DRV which 
• ? ere not directly connected with retaliation, Hanoi and Peiping would probably 

» 

. conclude that the US had embarked-on a systematic pattern of attacks on DRV 
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I j 

i ; pilitary-related targets. At this point we believe they would probably attempt 

/ ‘ 

■: • . 

; j ! t to dissuade'the US by a mixture”of moves, including soae apparent concessions to 

• „ 

US wishes, efforts to.mobilise intemaxional opinion against the US, end actions 

designed to underline Comnunist denernination. Hanoi would probably direct uhe 

Viet Cong to launch no dramatic new attacks and night direct then to reduce 

« 

» % 

eaporarily the tempo and size of their attacks. To mobilize international 

% 

.pressure against'the US, Communist and leftist propaganda facilities vould • 

attack US' "war madness" and stress the danger that US actions might bring on 

* • 

■ • 

World War HI. Hanoi vould probably make an all out propaganda and diplomatic 

* 

* m 

'drive for negotiations and, to this end, there might be private hints of some 

willingness bo accommodate US/GVH. N yievs. Hanoi and Peiping vould increase their 

% 

threats of counteractions and both vould probably undertake force deployments 

• * • 

1 ' * 

designed to add to the credibility, of these threats, though ve doubt that the 

DHV vould attempt any overt invasion of Laos or South Vietn am . • Hanoi would _ 

• ! • 1 ■ • • t 

. , ♦ « 

• certainly appeal for Chinese Communist defensive assistance, (radars, anti- 
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aircraft artillery, additional combat aircraft, patrol craft, and technical 
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-sonnel) which Peiping would probably supply. ' V/e doubt that Hanoi would regues' 


_^cese Communist ground troops at this juncture. Hot ever, Hanoi would exploit 

I » 

jfcrs of Chinese "volunteers," and, to this end, night publicize arrivals of 
• jiinese advisors. Hanoi would also appeal to the Soviets. The USSR would make 

N 

4 14 

: propaganda and political efforts on behalf of the DRV, and perhaps consent to ■ ■ 

.r 

/’furnish some military equipment, but would almost certa inly take steps to insure. 
^ « * 

■-j that Hanoi and Peiping were kept aware of the limits of Soviet support. 
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/1 16. If, despite Communist efforts, the US attacks continued, Eanoi's leaders 

p I 

would have to ask themselves whether it was not better to suspend their suonort 

^ A A 

of Viet'Cong military action rather than suffer the destruction of their major 

. . . * 

m 

military facilities and the industrial sector of their economy. In. the belief 

• * 

^■at the tide has set almost irreversibly in their favor in South Vietnam, they.' 

might calculate that the Viet Cong could stop its mil itary attacks for the time 

. * 

being and renew the insurrection successfully at a later date. Their judgment 

. in this matter might be reinforced by the Chinese Communist concern over ’ • • 

* 

* • 

becoming involved in a conflict with US air and naval power. The DRV night con- 

* 

sider this a reasonable price to pay in order to reduce the likelihood of 

• • 

damaging US attacks on the DRV. Thejrvould then press for a negotiated cease- * 

1 • • 

fire in the South and try to promote' an international conference to pursue •. 

* N * 

their ends. However, they would not be prepared to make any meaningful con--’ 

- J ■ * • 

cessions such as agreeing to effective international inspection of infiltration 

: . i 1 ' • ' ■ ' • ■ . : .• • • • 
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IT- On the other hand, in a test of wills with the US, the Communists night ! 

1* 

? 

enbark on a. hold. course, feeling that the prize to he von by all-out attacks on 

South Viotncua outweighed any damage to he cuTfcrcd from continued US attacks on 

* . 

/ the DRV. They night feel that any benefits to he gained by buying tine vould be 

• ♦ — 
f * 

! nore than offset by a loss of momentum at a time when victory anneared near by • ‘ 

/ : • '• , 

/ a loss of face with the VC, and by the consequent bolstering of US/CVU morale. 

/ I 

I Hanoi vould have in mind that concessions under such circumstances night only • 

* 

m * 

invite the US to resume strikes upon any renewal of Viet Cong military activity. 

In this case the DRV vould carry on the fight and proceed to send its own armed 

■ 

forces on a large scale to Laos and South Vietnam. Hanoi might assume that the . f 

« * 

US vould be unwilling._to undertake a major ground war. or that if it.vas, it 

' # 

« N 

■ 

could ultimately be defeated by the methods which vere successful against the' 

C • • • . • 

-blench. - 
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18. In a situation involving so many levels of possible escalation ve 

♦ 

• « 
cannot make a confident judgment as to which course the DRV leaders vould choose. 

m 

Qn balance, ve incline to the viev tant they vould choose "the conservative course 
outlined in para. 16 , largely on the grounds that they vould consider that they 
vere not giving up much more than a little time in return for avoiding great 


damage 
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dilation. There is substantial danger, however, that the DRV* night choose the 
ye aggressive course discussed in para. 17.* . 


1 

19- IT the IKY should choose the core aggressive course, the question of 

" . ' ^ cci;:iUnist 011x1656 intervention would arise. At this stage, Peiping would probably 

rake its threats of intervention stronger and more- specific. If it had not 

1 * • 

♦ 4 

already done so, it would alnost certainly deploy large forces to areas near 

/ Vietnam end Laos. Peiping might commit units of its air force to defensive 

i action over North Vietnam at this point, but in view of the magnitude of US air '• 

« • # 

and naval superiority we doubt that Peiping would do so. Eovever, Hanoi and 
• Peaping would probably introduce limited numbers of Chinese Communist ground ‘ 

: ;• forces as "volunteers," both to prepare for further escalation and to make cl car ’ 

i * « * • 

• * * • > 

!S P ^ in S’s commitment to assist the North Vietnamese. It is also possible, 

. th0Ugh that unacknowledged Chinese Communist units would'make deem ' ' 

^ ft 

: ijacur6ions into ^os ^ perhaps even into Thailand and Burma. , . 


I . 
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20 . We believe that Communist China would be very reluctant to become 

♦ 

'I • dir ' ect ^ Solved in the fighting in Indochina lest this be taken by the US' ’ 
j . as a cause for major retaliation against the Chinese mainland. In our view the 
; ■■ C * linese c °=nunists would not be disposed to engage openly vita US forces unless 

• 1 4 

they felt it was necessary in order to prevent destruction of the Communist regime 


SPJPP 2 !^ 8 ^ Research, Department 5 of State, believes . 
mV - * ou i d flnd 1X1 e ^S^er.ts in paragraph 17 more persuasive and 
would choose tnao course, considering that at this juncture it had ontirnum’ 

provocation as well as international acceptance for overt' retaliation in ^ 
South Vietnam. 
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in Korth Vietnir.;. ye therefore belief there would not benign risk of the 


introduction of large-scale Chinese ground force corona 
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nits unless major US/c-YU 
\ • # , * • / 

, \ * % • '* ‘ . # ■ \ 4 . * 1 

units had roved to occupy areas of the D3V or Ccr.r.unist-he.ld territory in 


• • ■ , " - It * • 

* - # ' • . I . 

northern Laos, or possibly, the Chinese had committed theirJai?’. and.Had subse 

y ' • _ , » .1 • . . • 

- •* a ..«*•• .* 

cuently suffered attacks on CCAF oases m C;»ir*s.» f : e* v.*G.Le-.>. w.cue _ 

• • • * • » . 

* ’ ^ ! # • ^ f f 

a chance that Peiping might- so intervene ’either, for reasons mnam seer irrational 

* * • ’* * . - • s . . . * j • * ■ • 

* . ** 

to ns or because it miscalculated the objectives' of US .moves .in-wha area.. Ccn;- . 

. • * * . . ... ♦ * 

, ;** • « 

nunist China's capability for conducting a ground war ir. adjac cur-.areas of'. . 

• ** • 4 ■* * . • 

• i ^ *• Iv* 4 ^ : _ 
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southeast Asia is formidable. ' / ** . . 
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21. As the escalation rrogressed ; the -U3 dt\ voyage, oe increasingly concerned 

■ ^ k ■ . * * ' * ■ • #* 

♦ m . . * . •• * * 4 * 1 ■ * 

. • * ... * .* .* 

to bring an end to the .crisis. It would probably rake plain-to Hanoi ana Peiping 

•.-.*■* - * 

. ■ . V . * * 

o substantial'Soviet, support. She''-Soviets vouid .seek • _ 


that they coujlg. jloo.c lor : 
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to'augment international pressures on the US-to bring• it mo ,«.ne conference >.able. . ; 

... * . * • 
... ..*••• 

To this end they might offer hints of intervention, but ve believe : that they, 

* . • ' • _ ■ ■ * - * * ** _ * <» « 

4 » * * • * 
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would refrain from military actions in the. area and'.would not _ pake.tae occasion- 

■ . ■ • . : ... •. • * . * 
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to provoke a crisis vith the.US elsewhere-* • \ *. • 
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Sven if US actions alon£ the lines descrioea aoove iz\ Ca^ejOj./ IY - 
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clearly succeeded in halting outside support ; for. the Viet .Cong .effort, rne. prm-. ■ • . 
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ciual accomulislinent would not. be a solution-'to the 'larger-problem' of; South. Vietnam. 
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MM-REA-64-236, "Comment on Draft Analysis of -’Option C'," Nov. 10, 1964, 

p. 2. 

I would suggest as a possible separate course an Option D which 
might increase our bargaining position in a negotiation by appearing to 
strengthen our commitment to South Vietnam and carrying the threat of 
further action, but without committing us to a course of escalation against 
North Vietnam which we would not be prepared to carry through. 

♦ 

5 , Suggested Option D . This would involve the positioning of US 
forces to accomplish three objectives: (1) threaten Hanoi with escalation 
so as to increase its incentive to negotiate on our terms, (2) have bar¬ 
gaining counters for negotiation, e.g., the "withdrawal of all foreign 
forces" ploy, and (3) retain territory where desired in any final settle¬ 
ment which involves partition. Under this concept, we would concentrate 
invulnerable strike—force in the South China sea, land itacincs at 
Da Nang where sea access is secure, and occupy strong—points in Laos 
safeguarding the Mekong. The decision as to whether action against Com¬ 
munist targets would follow such positioning would be made at some time, 
depending upon Communist responses to our negotiating feelers, the extant 
situation in South Vietnam, and our assessment of Chinese Communist reactions 
in the event of actual escalation. 
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B. 'To Higher Scale US Option C or C-Prine Moves 


(as described in items (7) to (11), p. 9, 
of JCSM 982-64, of 23 November 1964) 


We cannot make a confident Judgment of enemy reactions in 

• ■ 

% 

these situations, although ve incline to these views: *• • 

m 

4 

* 

. 

6. To the first categories of such US roves (i*e«, items 

■ - .am , ,n 

('7) to. ( 9 ): air strikes egalnst selected targets in the DKV, 
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aerial mining .of certain DRV ports, and irroosition of a naval 

*• —-—.-- - _ ^ . 

quarantine blockade): 


a, (UjHVyreactions would probably be essentially defen- 

. * 

sive in character: that is, employing all a vailable air defen se, 

— • 1 1 *" .ii - 1 ■ 1 1 n m 1 f 

including aircraft, in de fence of DRV territory, DRV forces would 

probably also attempt to harass naval blockade vessels. The DRV 

« » • • 

, 

wpuld probably not attempt any overt invasion of Laos or South 

* • 

> 

Vietnam, although they might re-deploy some units to southern 
North Vietnam, V . ^ ‘ 


■ b. Eke DRV vould’probably make some moves toward apparent 


compliance, but vould probably not be prepared to' make any early . 

■ i v • 4 ■ 

♦ ♦ m ¥ 

significant concessions, . *. 1 ^ V * : < ... 
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c. The DRV vould nevertheless probably modulate VC ■ 

•*N . • 
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pressures, feigning innocence, by turning VC pressures up or* down. 
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depending on the prospects for 0050 tint ions, u'S punishment, ana - 

* » 4 

the course of the vnr in the South. Unless the collapse of 

* 

CVH authority seemed imminent, we doubt that the DRV would direct 

• ■ 

"the VC to attempt to administer a military coup do grfice. 
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jj..* : d* The DRV, vita Communist bloc support, would attempt 

■ j • i . • 

H . * 

;i ' to raise a hue and cry in the world against the US, including 

. 

11 propaganda^ diplomatic actions, and incitement of mob demonstrations„ 
r‘ 

j . ■ 

Hi. Hanoi and Peiping would probably consider that US nining and/or 

{ I I • * 

| 5 ; * 

«/ • blockading or DHV ports would be especially susceptible to 


•!* . » 
• • 

.1' . 

I* . * 
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•. • • 


propaganda exploitation. 


’! e, Extreme Chinese Communist reaction — such as 

introduction of large-scale ground force combat units into North 
Vietnam -- would be possible at this juncture, though unlikely. * 
Peiping would probably make its threats of intervention stronger 

4 

and more specific. If it'had not already done so, it would almost 

certainly deploy large forces to areas near Vietnam and Laos. 

\ • 

♦ 

It is possible that Chinese Cornualst air units, under'the guise 

I 

of "volunteers," would at this point be introduced into North 

♦ 

Vietnam, for use from North*Vietnamese airfields. It is also * 

• • 

possible that Peiping would coimit units of its air force based 
• -- . • > 

in China to defensive action over NorlrhhVietnaa at this point, but 
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in. view Ox tee magnitude of US air and naval superiority ve couo 


X. 
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that Peiping would do so.* There is a fair choree, however, that 
Peiping would introduce United numbers of Chinese Communist ground 

forces as "volunteers," both to prepare for further escalation end 

! - fT - - _ | " 

to'make clear Peiping^s commitment to assist the North Vietnamese. 



f. As the scale of operations increased, the USSR also 
would be strongly and publicly cn the side of the DRV, would probably 

give it additional military and economic assistance, and eight issue 

«" # 
dire threats against the US. We believe never-ihe3.ess that the USSR 

would he careful to avoid an appreciable risk of becoming directly 

^ * 
involved in military conflict, and would greatly prefer that the 


: Indochina problem be settled by compromise. To this end the Soviets 

I • 

\ 

I * 

j would seek to augment international pressures on the US to brinm it 
| * . ^ 

I 

I 

i to the conference table. . . . . 
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g. We do not believe that either Communist China or 


the USSR would stir up another major crisis threatening military 
confrontation elsewhere inthe world while the proposed US actions 








in North Vietnam were underway. 
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; The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, 

: believes that the increasingly severe US, ; air strikes contemplated 
: against DRV targets north of the 19th parallel would probably 
’ evoke the employment over North Vietnam of Chinese air fre:^ 
Chinese bases. The Chinese decision to construct the new tling 
King airstrip, carefully located just over the DRV border and 
operationally ready in early 19^5 > already strongly suggests 
Chinese preparation to test US adherence to the privileged 
sanctuary concept. • * 
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* [ a. In response to the moves in Item 10 Communist 

« 

reactions "would probably hinge in important measure on Peiping' G 
j decisions. We believe that Communist China would be very reluctant 

I 

I. to become directly involved in the fighting in Indochina lest this • 

• . . r -' 
i 

>• "be taken by the US as a cause for major retaliation against the 
• » 

: Chinese nainland# Nevertheless, at this point Chi nc s e Cn rerun 1s t 

* 

: aircraft operating from Chinese bases would probably assist in 

• * _ - - - ■ — — — »■ * 

* 

• defending North Vietnam against the US attacks. We still believe _ 

, - - i ^i- r j ii - ii _ i i - - i, —f ~ i * I • # ' ' ‘ i>i 4 

that there would not he high risk of the introduction of large-scale 

«• 

« 

Chinese ground combat units into Vietnam. Nevertheless, there is 
always a chance that Peiping might so intervene either for reasons 
that seen irrational to us or because it miscalculated the oobjectives 

4 

of U3 moves in the area, Cormunist China ( s capability Tor conducting 

* 

* 

a ground var in adjacent areas of Southeast Asia is formidable# 
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\ l "b. If the US actions' proceeded to the moves in Item 11 

• • _ t 
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and involved major US/GVIu ground units occupying terr-Loory in, 

• ■ * * 

.northern Laos, the risk of, introduction of large-scale Chinese 


materially 
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These risks vould be similarly increased if the Chinese had committed 

" " _i1 '■ ■ ■ * •* ■- 1 1 - — " ir " 

their air forces from Chinese .bases, and had subsequently suffered 


US attacks.on these bases.- 
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c. In the circumstances of Items 10 aad 11, and if 

*. * 
• 4 ■ 

Peiping had refrained from extreme rescue measures, the DRV f c 

* 

leaders vould probably intensify their efforts to negotiate. Here 

♦ 

again their particular negotiating game vould depend heavily on 

• * ♦ 

^ov the course of events had gone neanvalie m the Souuh; if the 

GYI? vere getting along fairly successfully,. Hanoi vould probabJy 

♦ 

seek to negotiate .as good a settlement as it could, hoping to subvert 

it at a later date; if, hovrver, non - Comuni s t authority had about 

been caved in, Eanoi vould probably stall, seeking to salvage a 

position of strength in the ancmolous situation of US success in 
• * 

the ftorth, DR.fr in the South*' 




d• 'In the event Eanoi felt assured of Chinese Communis 

rescue, it vould probably fight on. In such a situation, there 

♦ 

vould be considerable risk of DRY invasion of South Vietnam or Laos, 

of Chinese Conrainist extreme action at various places in Southeast 

, 

Asia, and of an entirely nev vnr situation developing,* 


* IXR believes that the Chinese Communists, despite their reluctance 
fi to become involved in fighting the US, vould feel it necessary to 
: • assure Hanoi of its support and to come to Eanoi *s assistance as 
the situation required, INR believes, therefore, that there is ■ 
a greater chance that the DRV vould at this point respond as 
described in paragraph (d) than as described in paragraph (c). 
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Nov. 26, 1964, continued) 


NON-COMMUNIST REACTIONS 
A. Reactions in South Vietnam 

9 

1. The initial reaction would probably be one of elation, 

"in the "belief that the US vas at last cringing its Great power W~~ 
hear against the enemy. Such attitudes vould persist in the event . 
that VC activity noticeably diminished or j-f *-ne DRV soon indicated 
'a' serious interest in a cease-fire and negotiations. The South 
" ^Vietnamese vould be given a great psychological boost, and ve • 

I 

: V vou id probably see at least a spurt of muc^more effective GYM - 

I • 

t , * t 

} military end administrative performance. 

• • 

* • 

i * • 

7 i. 2. Initial South Vietnamese elation and support vould almost 

• • ' 

; * certainly quickly vane, however, j £_the_ var seemed to drag on despite 

♦ — _ — — . - 

• ; the nev US moves, and especially if the VC were able to increase 
: 'their military and terrorist pressures. In such eveno, Use belie^ 
vould almost certainly rapidly spread that eventual DRV/VC victory 


vas inevitable, that theJJS vas unable or unwilling to save the 
^S ^that prudence dictated early accommodatio n. In such 
an atmosphere, VC exploitive efforts vould bear considerable fruit. 


3. 


VC Tactics and Capabilities . The general level of VC 


activity — whether core, -less, or about as at present vould 

& 

C0UK6 W the result of Hanoi’s basic decision'of the moment as to 
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how to respond to''the U3 attacks. Involved in such decision would 
be Hanoi’s estimate of the fragility oj. the poxj.«-.c..l sloU-^ioa -a 
the South and whether "victory" right be quickly attained by a 
short, sudden burst. Available inteHlganc.^ dnta do not v 
a confident estimate of VC "burst" capab ilities, but we incline to _ 

• *>,* vi pv that the VC does have military capabilities it has not yet 

t* . - • * — - 1 '' ~ ' 1 ‘ **'-' * ■ ~ - - ■ - ■* * ■ * i 

;! committed. This cay also be the case with VC terrorism, subversion, 

I and political action, though we feel that any "unused" capabilities ^ 
in these fields are less than in the case of the military. In any 

: event, the VC would be hesitant tc commit large-scale VC forces 
. for fear that the GVS, with US assistance, could chew u? such 
military units much more effectively than it has. srnll VC groups. 

The VC, accordingly, would probably not attempt to administer such 

• * . 

, .. . x- rf > rfp-.tse Saigon’s authority appeared 

a co up de grace unless tne ae-mse o- 

to be imminent. 

H • 

* i 

« * 

B. Reactions Elsewhere in the World 

4. me reactions of the non-aligned states, and even of seme 

* * * 

■’us Allies, to increased US military initiatives would tend to t» j 

I 

•. adverse. The more sev ere t he attacks were, and t he longer t ney 

, mmm m ■ ■■ wmmtmm ■ " " "" 

. lasted, the greater ana more artic ulate the adverse j r aac^on vo ulu 

be. Such reactions would be mitigated considers.oly lx <.he coves 

• • 

appeared to achieve US objectives, ana in any case soma governments 

A -» _ 

I I . would be privately core' sympathetic to the US than would appear in 
* * 

f their public stance or in public opinion media. _ 
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vhich vao the stronger side. Sukarno can "be confidently' expected 


to lend 


•least serial support to the Corr.nuni.ct cause. 


'! c. In the event US actions against the DRV were 

4 

» 

4 

accompanied by an apparent US willingness to negotiate, the UK 

4 • 

4 

; would probably give us strong private support and would probably* 

► 4 * 

avoid talcing any public stance which would tend to undermine the 
; , 

• US position. The French would be likely to criticize US military 

♦ 

i 

action and would reassert their long-standing proposal for recon- 

■ 

* 4 

: vening the Geneva conference. 


6. Longer-term world reactions would be influenced by the 

* * 

success of the US sanctions: if they halted Communist expansion 

in Indochina and led to an easing of tensions, US firmness would 
be retrospectively admired, as in .the Chinese offshore islands and 
Cuba missile showdowns. 


7* Tbe US would probably find itself progressively isolated 

- , i — • • — 1 i 

v 

^in the event the US sanctions did not so on achieve either a Communist 

1 " * 1 —— iii . 

" 4 

# ^ «• 

reduction of pressures in South Vietnam or some progress toward 

*— ■ I - - ■■■—.■'■ i ■ . M. . 4. - . 

ceaningful negotiations, and vould almost' certainly find itself 
" " * --- - -- _ - 

4 

a 

substantially alone in the event that the crisis developed to‘the 

4 

4 

4 4 a • 

point where a US-Communist Chinese war seemed imminent ♦ The GRC 

4 

I 

vould probably back the-US’vholeheartediy and vish to participate. 
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MM-RFE-65-2 7 , "Hanoi Propaganda on US Operations," Jan, 29, 1965, p. 1, 



In response to your request, we have examined Hanoi f s propaganda 
reactions to recent US and US-allied actions in Laos and South Vietnam 
with a view to ascertaining Hanoi's analysis of our intentions. 

General Reaction 

We believe that Hanoi is well aware of the general purpose of these’ 
operations and is determined not to be faced down by calling off either 
the Viet Cong or Pathet Lao, although the concern with escalation that 
has made.them cove cautiously in Laos may have been reinforced in that 
area. While there now may be somewhat less worry in Hanoi over the 
imminence of direct US attacks on the North itself, the North Vietnamese 
leaders view this as a distinct future possibility against which they 
have been preparing their defenses since early last spring, while making 
it clear that the prospect of such attacks is not leading them to alter 
their plans for South Vietnam, 
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SNIE 10-3-65, "Coxa Reactions to Possible US Actions, M Feb. 11, 1965 

pp. 9, 10, 11, 12. 



DRV Reactions 


14. Initiation of the nev US policy almost certainly would not 
lead Hanoi to restrain the Viet Cong. Hanoi would probably elect to 
maintain the very Intense levels of activity evident in the past few 
days. Pressures might be stepped up in Laos at the same time. The anger 
and emotion with which the US program would be received In Hanoi might 
affect its calculations. In any case, the DRV would wish to avoid an 
impression of weakness at the outset. Moreover, it would have some doubt 
about US staying power on Its new course and would hope that Sino-Soviet 
competition would maximize the support provided by both allies. If the 
US persevered in the face of threats and international pressures, and 

as the degree of damage inflicted on North Vietnam increased, the chances 
of a reduction in Viet Cong activity would rise (see paragraph 18). 

m 

15. The insurgency in South Vietnam is heavily dependent on support, 
leadership, and direction from the DRV, but the VC nonetheless has "sub¬ 
stantial capabilities independent of Hanoi. Thus Hanoi could probably 
achieve a substantial standovn for tactical purposes and could effect a 
ceore lasting reduction. Nonetheless, the insurgency in South Vietnam has 
a momentum of its own, and some hostile VC action would probably continue, 
though at reduced levels. 


Chinese Reactions 


.16. China would be equally violent in castigating the new US course. 

At the outset of the nev US program, there is a fair chance that Peiping 
vould also introduce limited numbers of Chinese ground forces as 'Volunteers” 
into North Vietnam, intending to raise the specter of further escalation, 
to underline its commitment to assist the North Vietnamese, and to challenge 
the Soviets to extend corresponding support. More extreme Chinese reactions— 
such as introduction of large-scale ground force combat units Into North 
Vietnam or northern Laos—vould be possible, though we think this unlikely 
in the early stages. If the US program continued and inflicted severe 
damage on North Vietnam, the chances of such a movement vould rise. But 
we still think that China, conscious of the danger of provoking major US 
attacks against its own territory, probably would not take this step.* (The 
Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, believes that 
the chance of introduction of Chinese ground forces into North Vietnam or 
northern Laos is considerably higher than is estimated In this paragraph.) 



continued next page 




Use of Communist Aircraft 




17, A special problem for the Communists lies in the fact that only 
three North Vietnamese airfields, all located in the northern part of the 
country, are fully capable of sustaining jet fighter operations, 

Despite these limited capabilities, the Communists probably would employ 
the fighters based in North Vietnam against the US air attacks. If US air 
attacks reached the northern part of the DRV, China might react over 
North Vietnam with fighters from its own basest (The Director of Intelli¬ 
gence and Research, Department of State, believes that "might 11 in this 
sentence should be changed to "would probably." 

18. The Communists could react by launching air attacks against 
South Vietnam from North Vietnamese or Chinese bases. We think this 
unlikely because of the vulnerability of North Vietnamese bases and China's 
reluctance to risk retaliation against its own territory. 


A Possible Communist Tactic 


19. If at some point the Communists had become persuaded of the 
durability of the new US policy, they might adopt tactics designed to 
provide a respite. This might come about if US attacks were inflicting 
severe damage and if, at the same time, the US had made clear an intention 
to reduce or cease its attacks in return for a sharp reduction of Viet 
Cong activity in South Vietnam. In these circumstances, the DRV might 
order such a reduction and use an ensuing period of calm to press for a 
negotiated cease-fire and an international conference. At the same time, 
it might*use the respite for a major buildup, assisted by its allies. ... 
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SNIE 10.3/1 - 65, 


"Communist Reactions to Possible US Course of Action 
■ Against NV," Feb. 18, 1965 


■ <y .. 

Reactions to a Declared and Sustained US Program of Bombing in the North 
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7-. Over the past decade the DRV has invested much time, effort, and 
capital in the development of industry, transportation, end relatively 
modern military facilities. They vill not lightly sacrifice these hard-won 
Cains. • Yet a threat by the US to mount sustained attacks on these assets vould 
probably be greeted in Hanoi with mixed feelings of trepidation and 
skepticism. At the start, the Communists would not be convinced that the 
’US intended really to follow through with this procram. They vould almost 

* a 

% 

certainly apply a range of pressures in an endeavor to make the U3 desist. 

- ■ • «• * 

They would maintain strenuous diplomatic ana propaganda efforts to organize 

• * * • • 

« i 

• , m 

«t 

• international influence against the US policy. They vould probably threaten 

^ I ■ « • 4 

' dire conseouences to US interests in the area. Chinese Communist threats vould be 

* 

• • 
more insistent, *and Chinese* Communiot forces .-would probably be deployed'in more 

I 

1 B 

threatening postures. Viet Cong .attacks_would probably continue, though not 


necessarily at a steady pace. * 


t • 


i * i 

: 8. • • If despite these pressures, the US vigorously continued in its 

* 

attacks and domac Cc l some important economic or military’assets, the DRV 
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alor.c would not cr.uao their reside to 'collapse or prevent them iron con¬ 
tinuing to support the insurgency in the South. And they cay believe 
that their international political position vould improve if they became 

• • a 

the object of sustained air attack from the US. Accordingly, they might 
decide to intensify the struggle, accepting the destructive consequences • 

in. the North in the expectation of early victory in uhe Sou^h. 

% * 

% 

9 # It seems to us somewhat more likely however that.they vould decide 




to make some effort to secure respite from US air a^ack^, especially if _ * ; 


c 


the US had indicated that such a respite vould follow a sharp reduction of 

.Viet Cong activity.* We do not Know how far they would go in concessions, 

o 


w 


The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State 4 
believes this course of action less likely than that described J.n 
naragraph 8. He considers that Hanoi would feel that any benefits 
to “be gained by such a respite vould be more tnsn oxrse^ oy a loss 
1 of momentum at a time when victory appeared near, by a loss of .face 
(with the VC, and by the consequent bolstering of US/GVW morale. Hanoi 
would have in mind that concessions under such circumstances might only 
■* invite the US to resume strikes upon any renewal of Vice.Cong • 
military activity. 

Moreover, the assumed vigorous US attacks on major targets could 
easily coincide with the probable use over the DRV of Chinese air 
defense from Chinese bases. If so, US responses would either have been 
: to acknowledge the privileged sanctuary of Chinese bases or to strike 
the "bases in hot nursuit, thus inviting further Chinese military • . 

responses. Hanoi's persistence vould be reinforced either way. , 
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L »110 US would S.COOTrf' vh-v 1 * m-f /«-*- * •» 

u_m acccp, vnao Eigne oe offered, 0 - , • 

■> u ~ " nc - u ^e ir.-cornational 

situcwion night be ax such a tine, ke trrrv ^ e -~ y ^ , 

iU1 . ' " lo G "--^ely unlikely, however,' 

>-» hanoi would cor.ccdo so for to US cl c^-ds ^ 

— Js - nc; " u «uid entail abandoning 

lts Of th = insurgency in the Sauth 0 , Bivl ^ „ D „ _ 

Giving up its intention of 

unixying Vietnam under Cosusunist control. 

* 

♦ » 

■ • 

•10. The Chinese Communists vould alr-nc- 

u dir - 0s ^ ceruainiv >>^ rwn«*,~ 

!• ,, „ ^ De Willing to supDort 

the .DRV in even the tno~e n ms^ r. 

r . " . - 1 ac ° ion ou ^Imed in paragraph 8. ■ 

I . We have set forth in SMIE 10-3-65 («—a.~&n*i« V is 

:•■ ; pas 1°-18, with State Department 

i ' Too^notes of dissent) the use f h^ * 

’ use .he Caicese vould be likely to take of their 

own forces. ' . 
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il* • Instead of tenroorarilv ■ 

; , -warily easing o.f or intensifying present levels . 

oi pressure, the Coasunist leaders night actually eaga-e in » • ■ ' . 

e3 =s a b e in acnaons which 

I V0UU ChanS ° thC SCele “ d “*» <*'«» These vould 'he nuch nore 

! d “ eer0 “ S “? ‘“"“‘T* ««»* «>*, though they seen to us unlikely in • 

• the light of logic and prudence, they are oos-n^n-• 

; ' Jk Possibilities which cannot be 

- ignored: • . 
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. . a., fhey night launch a large-scale rwv -r„, v 

5 . • S C ^ e DW invasion of South Vietnam 

and/or Laos. Ve think it unlikely +h'*+ ■■ ' 

- : - . unlikely .hat taey vo-uld do this in resnonse to 

bootings of North Vietnaa.. 'They vould feel that at b— - - - 
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vould only accelerate victories in Laos and "Vietnam vhich they acre confident 
they vill vin before very long through less costly tactics. Such an invasion 
vould virtually require a greater involvement of the Chinese in Vietnam, ' 
vhich is in itself distasteful to the Worth Vietnamese. The Communists 

vould recognize that to launch such an invasion vould bo to invite further. 

• 

* 

major destruction upon the HKV and perhaps upon China.* 


b. We think it unlikely* that the Chinese cr DKV vould respond to 

* 

US air raids by air attacks on US aircraft carriers or South Vietnamese air- 

« 

fields. To do so vould invite counterattacks on the vulnerable .Communist 

bases and start the escalation of an air var, a form of hostilities cast 

* 

. « • 

\ 

disadvantageous to the Worth Vietnamese and the Chinese. A-sneak-atta ck- on a 


The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, 
believes that paragraph 11a is applicable only in the initial stages 
of bombings in North Vietnam, veil bclov the Hanoi-Haiphong target': 
complex. Once US attacks destroy major industrial end military targets 
in this complex, however, Hanoi vill have substantially lost its hostage 
and suffered the maximum damage it could anticipate from the air. 


.In this case the DRV, having suffered the destruction of its major 
military facilities and the industrial sector of its economy, vould 
probably carry on the fight and proceed to send its ovn armed forces 
on a large scale to Laos and South Vietnam. Hanoi might assume that 
' the US vould be unwilling to undertake a major ground var, or .that if 
it vus, it could ultimately-be defeated by the methods vhich yere 
successful against the French. 


Furthermore, if the DRV should persist in this fashion, Peiping vould 
•probably introduce•limited numbers of Chinese Communist ground forces 
into the DRV as "volunteers,” both to prepare for further'escalation and 
to make clear Peiping’s commitment to assist the Worth Vietnamese. 
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IN, "Tough Chinese Communist Posture on Vietnam, H Feb. 19, 1965, p, 1. 

In the past few days, Peiping has adopted an even more truculent 
public posture on Vietnam than It assumed after the strikes of February 7 
and 8 or l48.t August. The Chinese Communists have avoided commitment 
to any specific course of action under specific circumstances, but their 
repeated promises of assistance, with the strong implication of direct 
involvement of their own forces, have committed their prestige to a 
more vigorous response to any future escalation. We see no clear signs 
that Peiping is interested in negotiations at this juncture—in fact 
two recent outbursts suggest the contrary. Like Hanoi, Peiping has con¬ 
tinued Its public encouragement of further Viet Cong action against 
US/GVN installations, 
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MM-RFE-65-86, “Evaluation of Report'* on Viet Cong 1 Regroupment North 1 u 

.March 25, 1965 

••.Every indication ve can glean from Front and Hanoi broadcasts suggests 
that their determination to continue the war toward an ultimate Communist 
victory is increasing, not decreasing. 


IN, “South Vietnam—A Lull in.Armed Attacks?" .April 24, 1965 




c 


•••evidence indicates that intensified air attacks have hurt the Viet 

Cong; it does not establish such attacks as the reason for the lull. 

Finally, it is also possible that what we see as a lull in this very brief 
period is instead merely a continuation, subject to further ups and downs, of 
the overall downward trend in Viet Cong armed attacks that became evident as 
early as December 1963. 

Downward Attack Trend Longstanding . The trend in Viet Cong armed attacks 
has been downward for about two years. Attacks totaled 5,509 during 1962, the 
peak and first statistically reliable year, but declined to 4,494 during'*1963 
and significantly further to 1,833 during 1964. This decline in armed attacks, 
despite fluctuations, has been fairly progressive. Attacks declined to 261 
in December 1963, remained in the 200-level until May 1964 when they dropped 
to 175, and fell to 83 in October 1964. Since then, the monthly rate of 
attacks has never exceeded 100. However, since the latter part of 1963 the 
deceleration of armed attacks has been accompanied by a sharp acceleration 
in Viet Cong terrorist and sabotage activities which raised the total number 
of Viet Cong incidents in 1964 by more than 10,000 over the 1963 total. 

This emphasis on terrorist actions of all kinds including small-unit, harrassing 
actions played an important role in the Viet Cong's success during 1964 In 
significantly strengthening their position in the countryside. 4 
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Memo to Secretary re: "MACV's Proposals for Deployment of US Forces in 
South Vietnam," June 25,CL£65, p. 1. 

• 

As you are aware, INR has had a number of reservations with respect 
to MACV's proposals for the deployment of US forces to South Vietnam. We 
wexe concerned, for example, that, in justifying the request for a sizeable 
increase in US forces, MACV painted a much darker picture of the state of 
ARVN than we had been led to expect on the basis of the regular periodic 
reporting from the field. Although in response to* our queries MACV has 
provided additional details on this score, we continue to see room for the 
possibility that the South Vietnamese forces still possess a greater degree 
of resistance and staying power than is suggested by the MACV messages. 

We recognize, however, that prudent planning requires the consideration 
of the most pessimistic prospects as well as more optimistic ones. Never¬ 
theless, we remain concerned that MACV's proposals for deployment rest 
on certain assumptions with respect to Viet Cong strategy and tactics to 
the exclusion of other assumptions that we believe may have equal or greater 

validity. 
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(p. 2) We believe chat it is premature to assume that the Communists have 
abandoned the pattern of a relatively low but periodically peaking level 
of attacks accompanied by a high and generally rising level of terrorism, 
harassment, and sabotage. The assumption that they will do so is supported 
primarily by the fact chat their capabilities for doing so appear to be 
steadily improving. Equally, however, it can be argued that ocher recent 
developments—the introduction of US combat forces, heavy casualties and 
at least dispersal of enemy concentrations imposed.by the increasing use 
of air in actual engagements, and continued political instability in Saigon— 
reduce the possibility that they do so. The Communists might reasonably see 
their best prospects for success as lying in continued attrition of govern¬ 
ment authority in the countryside,. periodically punctuated by major attacks 
primarily intended as further demonstrations of the GVN's inability Co defend 
administrative centers against an enemy who occupies them only long enough 
to make his political point and then withdraws. It is worth noting in this 
connection that, in their advance toward controlling South Vietnam in the 
period 1962 through April 1965, the VC staged only 123 battalion-sized 
attacks and 364 company-sized attacks. 


) 
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(p.3)Cotnmunist capabilities would of course increase substantially with 
the introduction of division-size PAVM forces. However, we have no reliable 
evidence that this has occurred, even though the presence of one battalion 
of the 325th PAVN Division has been confirmed and two others are probable. 

HACV states that he has only tenuous indications the nature of which he 
has not described—that elements of Che 304th PAVN division are in South 
Vietnam, although there are some Indications that units of this division 
may be in Laos. Even if there should be a massive infusion of PAVN forces, 
the Communists would still require some time to develop within South Vietnam 
the logistic capability that would enable them to sustain large-scale 
military operations. Moreover, it does not necessarily follow that additional 
PAVN forces would be introduced for this purpose. It Is equally if not more 
likely that they would considerably reinforce Communist capability to wage 
a more intensive effort essentially along present patterns. 
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(p. 4) .. , A1 though there is clearly a serious threat that the Communists 
will aount a major assault id this area [Ron tun], it does not necessarily 
follow that they will do so with the intention of establishing a fixed 
and announced territorial base for a Front government. The advantages 
they would derive by so doing are minimal. , 


-.•The terrain in the highlands, despite MACV’s contention that 
it offers fewer difficulties than other areas, does provide the Com- 
munists a substantial opportunity to maneuver, disperse, or simply hide 
for extended periods of time. Moreover, it would not be out of character 
for them to avoid engagement or to divert, military operations to areas 
under primary ARVN responsibility. 


(p.5). ..Therefore, we cannot assume that the Communists, faced with forces super¬ 
ior to ARVN, will respond with large-scale or multiple company or battalion 
operations which are more easily "fixed" by intelligence and more vulnerable 
to air strikes and attack by air assault forces, as MACV suggests in refer¬ 
ence to the defense of Route 19 and the Pleiku-Kontum area. , 

Conclusions 


‘We agree that the war in South Vietnam is entering a phase in which 
we can anticipate a sharp increase in the degree and intensity of Communist 
action with the VC probably increasingly reinforced by PAVN elements. We 
believe, however, that there is unlikely to be a major change in the nature 
of the warfare conducted by the Communists. We anticipate rather that 
they will continue to employ their present tactics, although on a heightened 
scale, seeking to bring about a disintegration of anti-Communist political 
authority rather than a decisive military victory. Accordingly we believe 
that the strategy laid down by CXNCPAC in his 11221QZ is more responsive 
than are the MACV proposals to the requirements of successful counter¬ 
insurgency as they have been^defined over the years. 

We also believe that the MACV proposals fail to address themselves to 
the possibilities that still remain for improving the deployment, strength, 
and tactical capabilities of ARVN and the paramilitary forces, whose cen¬ 
tral role must remain more than a facade if we are to avoid over-reliance 
on the US role with all the political consequences that this would entail. 
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RFE-28, "Viet Cong Expectations—Victory in 1965? M July 15, 1965. 

* 

(p. 1) ABSTRACT 

Contrary to widespread assumptions concerning Viet Cong expecta¬ 
tions of victory in the monsoon season this year, we find little in their 
pattern of activities, compared with previous years, to suggest that' 
their current campaign, although an active one, is intended to be decisive. 
Furthermore, propaganda, from Hanoi and the Viet Cong does not suggest that 
a time jbr decision has arrived or is imminent in the war in South Vietnam. 

(p. 4) Thus, although the VC are investing more than they ever have before 
in multibattalion attacks (and have more to invest than ever before in 
the way of heavy weapons and organizational resources) , the total figures 
and the total tactical picture do not suggest that this important invest¬ 
ment is a crucial one from which they necessarily anticipate a decisive 
pay-off in the remaining three months of the monsoon period. They may 
hope that the full political impact of their total effort will come soon, 
given the evident weaknesses of the GVN. 

♦ 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that they believe that 
if political victory does not come soon it will never come at all. -Their 
doctrinal view of the nature of "US imperialism" may lead them to fear 
that, as the US input increases, the existence of a South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment prepared to carry on the fight will become increasingly irrelevant. 

They may fear also that the impact of US air power and superior weaponry 
will have increasingly negative effects on the morale and capability .of 
their own forces. Against these fears, however, they would almost certainly 
weigh the strength of their present position—their significant still 
unutilized forces, their ability to deny much of the countryside throughout 
South Vietnam to the government, their capacity for surprise and evasion, 
and their ability to disrupt government lines of communication essential 
for civilian as well as military purposes. In weighing these factors, they 
could well conclude that they have a substantial cushion for some time to 
come. 
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MM-RFE-65-192, "Giap's Third Phase in Prospect in South Vietnam?" July 23, 

1965 


(p, 1) At Mr. Bundy* s request, we have examined the question of whether the 
Communists in South Vietnam are moving into the "third stage" phase of 
warfare as defined by General Giap. We conclude that their pattern of be¬ 
havior in Vietnam to date and their probable expectations as to the future 
argue against the hypothesis that the Communists are preparing to enter 
the third stage. 


We do not believe that the criteria established by Giap for the . 
third stage—size of unit, scale of operation, and nature of attack—have 
been or are about to be met in South Vietnam. Our examination of Viet 
Cong capabilities, the campaign‘against GVN lines of communication, the 
Communist attack pattern, and the content of Communist propaganda, persuades 
us rather that the VC will continue to employ guerrilla tactics with only 
intermittent recourse to spectacular, multibattalion attacks against major 
ARVN targets. 



(p. 2) ...Even though the introduction of material from North Vietnam has 
increased, it Is not open or massive, and the Communists will rely heavily 
on locally captured weapons. In short, we do not believe that the Viet 
Cong, even with recent PAW reinforcement, are now capable of initiating 
a drastically different phase of warfare. 

...Both Communist statements and actual experience to data, suggest 
that their LOC campaign is motivated to a considerable extent by the desire 
to interdict the movement of civilian supplies, particularly In order to 
bring the impact of the war to bear on hitherto relatively unaffected but 
politically volatile urban areas. The desire to isolate ARVN forces and 
reduce their ability to respond to VC attacks is undoubtedly also present. 
It does not follow, however, that the nature of VC attacks will change sub¬ 
stantially or that, having reduced the possibility of effective ARVN ground 
reinforcement, the Communists will then resort to tactics that will sub¬ 
stantially increase their vulnerability to air. 



(p. 3) With respect to their past experience—in their advance toward con¬ 
trolling South Vietnam in the period 1962 through June 1965, the VC staged 
only 141 battalion-sized attacks. With respect to the future—they have, 
already experienced the effects on their casualty rates of the increasing use 
of air. And, even at this time when the Impact of substantial US ground 
reinforcements Is only beginning to be felt, it must be clear to the 
Communists that any prospects they may have had for a total military victory 
in South Vietnam have diminished, possibly to the point of disappearance. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot see them resorting to a strategy that 
would substantially increase their vulnerability to US power, except as an 
act of desperation in which they might take major risks in the hope of 
bettering their position for immediate negotiating purposes. We believe 
that they are still far from such a point of desperation, that they still 
see themselves as In a position of strength—derived from the weakness 
and Instability of the GVN as well as their own significant still unutilized 
forces, their ability to deny much of the countryside to the government, 
their capacity for surprise and evasion, and their ability to disrupt govern¬ 
ment lines of communication—from which to wage a guerrilla war with the 

aim of eliminating all vestiges of GVN independence and authority and sapping 
US determination and morale. 
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IN, "Viet Cong Strategy May Ain at Disrupting Urban Centers 



" July 30, 1965 



(p. 1) In recent weeks the Viet Cong have increased the frequency and 
intensity of their propaganda directed toward the urban population while, 
at the sane time, their military efforts appear to be aimed more than be¬ 
fore toward sharpening the impact of the war on the hitherto relatively 
unaffected cities, ... 



(p. 2) VC Planning Related to Increased US Presence . The Viet Cong may 
well regard the increasing US military presence in Vietnam, as well as the 
unpopularity with many urban elements of recent GVN austerity measures, 
as providing a propitious occasion for mounting a major disruptive effort 
in the cities. They may anticipate that a growing US presence and the 
policies of the military government will increase tensions and antagonisms 
among volatile urban groups and, at the same time, reduce the opportuni¬ 
ties that in the past have enabled such groups as the Buddhists to force 
political change. ... 

(p. 3) We do not believe that the Viet Cong have the capability as yet 
to provoke major widespread disorders comparable to the Buddhist protests 
in 1963-64. Nonetheless, the Viet Cong will almost certainly place'higher 
priority on urban sectors in the months ahead. 

RM, RFE-45, "The 'Month of Hatred' in Vietnam and the Berkeley Teach-In," 

October 14, 1965. 

(p. 1). the Front nay in fact have chosen its date in the hopes of 

suggesting that US policy is discredited both at home and in the field. 

But there is no proof of any coordination beyond this measure, and the 
serious nature of the Front's action suggests that weightier considera¬ 
tions governed its decision, 

(p. 3) However, the extent*"x>f political support for the VC in the cities 
and towns has always been questionable, and the relatively few VC- 
inspired public demonstrations have generally occurred in villages and small 
towns. Moreover, there is good reason to believe from the reports of 
USOM advisers. Embassy provincial reporters, and others that the injection 
of US forces and the improved military situation over the past f eU months 
have had a favorable impact on public attitudes--at the same time that 
increased VC pressures on the local population have aroused *'sorae greater 
degree of popular antagonism. It is entirely possible, therefore, that 
the Communists have made a major miscalculation and one that could lend 
itself particularly well to propaganda exploitation both In Vietnam and 
abroad. 
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Memo to the Secretary re: Research Memorandum, RFE-53, 
Sheet in South Vietnam', ,f December 21, 1965. 




In the attached paper we have assessed in depth our total 
.political, economic, and military situation in South Vietnam. Out 
of our separate evaluations of particular problems two overall esti¬ 
mates emerge: 


First, we see as yet no prospect for a qualitative change In 
the situation necessary to provide us with victory. Instead, what the 
six months of massive US -troop deployment and heavy US air strikes 
seem to have obtained is a stalemate, albeit at higher levels of vio¬ 
lence on both sides than had earlier characterized the war. 


Second, we are impressed by the degree to which the situation 
in South Vietnam remains highly localized and resists accurate country¬ 
wide generalization. In particular', we find that widely scattered 
assets still offer promise of offsetting the stagnation and ineffec¬ 
tiveness that beset . Saigon. We remain concerned about the intelligence 
gaps, both qualitative and quantitative, that make definitive statements 
about any particular facet virtually impossible. 






« 
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RM, RFE-53, "The Balance Sheet in South Vietnam," Dec. 21, 1965 

> 

(p. 1) ABSTRACT 


1. The introduction of massive US air and ground forces has 
reassured the key elements in South Vietnam's power structure and given 
the struggle against the Viet Cong a new momentum and effectiveness; 
but equally, the Communist response has so far risen to the challenge. 

2. The present government in Saigon has been more stable than 
any of its predecessors since Diem's overthrow, with its tenure thus 
far unmarked by coup efforts or significant demonstrations; but it 
has failed to inject any new dynamism into the war effort or to cope 
aggressively and effectively with its problems, and dissatisfaction 
with it is growing among significant power groups. 


(p. ii) 5. The US ground combat role, the improved morale and increased 
aggressiveness of GVN military units, and the intensified use of air- 
power for reinforcement and close tactical support have denied the.Com¬ 
munists the widespread and easy victories they were winning in the 
early summer months; but they have shown an impressive capability to, 
respond, to retain the initiative, to maintain a high level of terror 
and harassment, and to increase the size and number of their attacks, 
while their new emphasis on close combat tactics has hampered the use 
of air and artillery against then. 


(p. iii) 8. North Vietnam's logistic complex has been subjected to 
increasingly heavy air assault since February 1965, the infiltration 
routes in Laos have been under air attack since the fall of 1964 , and 
the entire South Vietnamese coast has been under sea surveillance since 
the spring of 1965; but -more than 10,000 infiltrators, including PAVN 
regiments, have entered South Vietnam during 1965 and the Intelligence 
Community estimates that North Vietnam has the capability to infiltrate 
4,500 men a month in 1966. 

* • « 

10. It can be assumed with reasonable certainty that whatever 
hopes the Viet Cong leadership may have entertained of achieving power 
in the short run by a series'^of increasingly massive military victories * 

4 

have now been shattered; but the Communists appear determined to pursue 
the war in the South even at the cost of further escalation both there 
and in the North..,. 


(p« 2) The principal danger at this time appears to lie not'so much in 
the possibility of another political upheaval iij\ Saigon as In continued 
stagnation, lethargy, and increasing reliance on the United States to 
right the imbalance not only on the military side but also in all other 
aspects of the war effort. To be sure, many of the serious deficiencies 
that now hamper the conduct of the war might well be ameliorated, if not 
completely eliminated, were the US to assume overtly a directing as 
well as a supporting role. Nevertheless, however incapable the Vietnamese 
leadership may be, and however its failures to make the necessary effort 
may reflect undue dependence on the United States, the more apparent 
such dependence becomes the greater are the dangers that leaders, and 
people as well, will come to resent their client status. 
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(p. 3) The Economy 
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Severe economic dislocations have occurred as a result of inten¬ 
sified Viet Cong efforts to control resources, pressures on prices and 
wages stemming from the massive US build-up and the large CVN budget 
deficit, and the combined influence of these factors on already inadequate 
transportation facilities* The deteriorating economic situation presents 
a serious challenge to the CVN, and the ability of Ky and his advisers to 
respond in a timely and effective manner may have a decisive bearing on 
political developments. . 

Perhaps the foremost problem is that of inflation, with food 
prices having increased over 40% in Saigon over the last year, clothing 
prices up 20-30%, construction materials up 50-100Z, and Che general cost 
of living index 30% above the level twelve months ago. Although statis¬ 
tics are not available for areas outside of Saigon, provincial reports 
indicate the trend has been the same in all four corps. The greatest 
factor in the accelerating pace of inflation has been the rapid increase 
in the number of US troops throughout the country. US military con¬ 
struction expenditures in 1965 have been about $160 million and are 
expected to rise to $425 million in 1966. Off-duty expenditures by US 
troops are estimated at an annual rate of $112.5 million. Us contractors 
regularly outbid Vietnamese for construction workers, thereby putting 
pressure on wage levels. Rents have risen sharply because of the willing¬ 
ness and ability of US personnel to pay high rents and some Vietnamese 
landlords have even cancelled existing leases in hopes of renting to 
Americans. Pressure on prices of commodities such as meat and dairy 
products has been greatly increased by American demand. 

(p. 20) On the basis of evidence to date, however, it is impossible to go 
beyond the conclusion that there are an increasing number in the Communists 
ranks—which are also groving—uho find the hardships of guerrilla life 
intolerable and that certain types of warfare—especially air—contribute 
more than others to their fear and discomfort. We have no basis for 
estimating how serious the problem has become. It is possible to say 
only that morale problems have not yet been significantly reflected in 
battlefield behavior or in battlefield surrenders, where the ratio so 
far in 1965 has been a little less than 5.5 killed to 1 captured as com¬ 
pared with a ratio of 4 killed to 1 captured in 1964. Nor have such 
morale problems as may exist appear to affect the ability of the enemy 

to mount both terrorism and attacks on a rising aad coordinated s^ale, 

* 

*4 
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RM, RFE-50, "Recent Intelligence on Viet Cong Use of Cambodian Territory, 

December 2, >1965 


m 


ABSTRACT 


Recent intelligence, though still scanty, indicates some Com 3 * 
munist use of Cambodian territory in preparation for the fighting at 
Plei Me. As prisoner of war interrogations are completed and other data 
become available, further light may be cast on the extent and signifi¬ 
cance of this .use. The limited new evidence available at this time, 
however, still leads to the conclusion that, although the Communists 
continue to infiltrate personnel and supplies from Cambodia, as well as 
to use the Cambodian border for-sanctuary, they do so on a limited basis 
and without the supoort of central government authorities in Phnom Penh. 


"Asian Communist Reactions to U.S. Escalation in Vietnam ," March 20, 

1965, by Allen S. Whiting, Director, Office of Research and Analysis 
for Far East. 

(p. 2) Enemy Intentions . Another limitation concerns our lack of know¬ 
ledge about enemy intentions. The intelligence at hand provides few clues, 
much less reliable indications, of what Hanoi and Peiping intend to do or 
when. However, our record to date is encouraging so far as anticipating 
some of Che enemy's actions or inactions. Thus we explicitly forecast 
the attack on Bien Hoa and warned of the Pleiku assault, albeit without 
defining the latter target explicitly, well in advance without any hard 
Intelligence to guide us. In both cases the logic of the situation as 
perceived by the Communists made their moves predictable. And a negative 
prediction, namely the unlikelihood of Hanoi's meeting our stated terms 
In response to our bombing of North Vietnam, as Inscribed in successive 
Special National Intelligence Estimates from last May to this February, 
has so far at least been borne out by events. 

(p« 4) First, It was evident in the fall of 1964 that the Viet Cong could 
not.achieve a total victory in' the Immediate future, certainly not before 
the U.S. could embark on itV-long-discussed program of escalation. Viet 
Cong military power, as evidenced by the weekly record, could only sustain 
short bursts of large-scale attacks. It could win Isolated victories 
of psychological importance and it could continue to erode GVN control of 
the countryside. But barring a sudden change, as of December no combina¬ 
tion of coups, Buddhist-student demonstrations, ARVN defeats, or hnti-US 
spectaculars like Bien Hoa promised to collapse^ the GVN and expel US 
forces from South Vietnam, at least not for some time to come. Second, 
the long-signalled U.S. threat of escalation remained an active one that 
could materialize in the very 'near future. We cannot say with confidence 
how the Asian Communists read the Taylor mission of early December, fol¬ 
lowed by the Rusk-Rapacki and Rusk-Gromyko conversations as relayed to 
them. But judging from their continued defensive preparations in South 
China and North Vietnam, they saw escalation as at least a serious enough 
contingency to prepare against it. 
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(p. 4) Korean War Lessons 



An interesting parallel period in the Korean War suggests that 
the Communist proclivity to negotiate—quite understandably—comes at a 
tine when they anticipate a probable worsening of the situation for the 
Communist side, but before the situation actually worsens. The Communists 
calculate that they may thereby preserve an aura of invincibility while 
avoiding damage or greater risks, 

* 

(p. 5) Bow "Serious" Were‘The Asian Communists? 


Obviously, if the Asian Communists made what to then were serious 
efforts to probe a U.S. interest in negotiations, our failure to respond 
would probably be seen by them as deliberate, and not as a failure to 
"believe 1 * the signal. On the question of Communist intentions, the 
evidence is subject to several interpretations, some of which are mutually 
compatible while inconsistent in purpose. The French channel and the 
Mao interview with Edgar Snow are excellent—if frustrating—examples of 
the inevitable ambiguities, which attend Communist moves. 

4 ^ 

(p. 6) Seen in this light, one seeming anomaly of Peiping's public posture 
becomes intelligible. Throughout this "soft" period when no attacks were 
made on the concept of negotiations, Peiping repeated its more explicit 
commitments to Hanoi. Yet since February 18 Peiping has not once 
reiterated the formula—first used in the August-September Tonkin crises 
and again in February—that "aggression against the DRV is aggression 
against China." If, however, this threat of Chinese intervention was, in 
accompaniment with the probe for negotiations, intended to deter U.S, 
escalation, then its purpose of deterrence had failed but its probing 
effect of determining U.S. intentions had succeeded, at least from Peiping's 
view. No further purpose would be served in such public threats once U.S. 
escalation had been launched and their reiteration before Peiping was 
ready to intervene, or attempt a new political gambit, could only weaken 
Peiping's posture among friends as well as foe. As will be clear below, 
however, the dropping of this public threat by no means signifies that 
Peiping feels its bluff has been^ called and is going to remain passive as 
escalation continues. 

. • # 

(p. 7) Certainly the increased hardness of Hanoi after the March 2 strikes 
would appear to reflect an unwillingness to "sue for negotiations under 

duress" while it still feels confident*of eventual victory in South.Vietnara. 

♦ 

The fall of Khanh, the battlefield trends, and the public talk of negoti¬ 
ations" in South "Vietnam all provide Hanoi with cohtinued evidence of 
disarray in the enemy camp even as U.S. strikes against the North increase 
in scope and frequency. 

But a more basic Communist assessment may have been reached, namely 
that regardless of what hints of American interest in negotiations come to 
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light, ve are not willing to settle for anything remotely acceptable to 

the Asian Communists and are instead determined to gamble on our escala¬ 

tion as forcing acceptance of our terns, even if that escalation risks 
another Korean War. In sun, they may feel that in view of their 

political moves and postures in December, January, and February, and our 

responses in Vietnam and our non-responses to the Paris probe and the 
Hao interview "prove” ve are not yet willing to negotiate for anything 
other than our maximum terms as publicly stated. 

• (p. 7) The Asian Communist Calculus 

If Peiping and Hanoi failed to deter escalation and failed to 
elicit any dialogue prior to escalation, they seem most unlikely to 
renew any political initiative before they have made some kind of mili¬ 
tary response to escalation which will redress the presently unfavorable 
situation wherein political negotiations begun by them would seen to 
concede weakness and fear of further U.S, attacks. ... 

(p. 8) Assuming that no negotiatory initiative occurs on our part, how¬ 
ever, what shou. d ve expect from the enemy? Our own plans have been long 
and consistently bruited about in the press so that Peiping and Hanoi can 
be reasonably assured of three things: (1) ve have begun a systematic 
series of attacks against North Vietnam which will not cease until we are 
expelled from the South or ve receive major concessions from the North; 

(2) these attacks will move very gradually and sporadically up a list of 
targets that is both geographically and qualitatively determined; and (3) 
so long as Communist responses are measured and controlled, the U.S. is 
unlikely to jump rapidly to expand the war territorially into China or 
qualitatively into nuclear attacks. 

. » 

• In responding to this situation, Peiping and Hanoi have had more 
than a year within which to consult, plan, and implement their plans. 
Accelerated activity in South China and North Vietnam following the Gulf 
of Tonkin episodes gives us some clues as to the initial points of Com¬ 
munist preparation—intensive buildup of North Vietnamese anti-aircraft 
defenses, development of air bases on Chinese territory adjacent to 
North Vietnam, and deployment''t>f- 34 MiG's to Hanoi with Chinese pilot 
and ground control training missions. On three occasions Chinese Com¬ 
munist fighters have crossed into North Vietnam shadowing or attacking U.S 
reconnaissance aircraft which had overflown China or were headed in that 
direction. On one occasion to date North Vietnamese fighters have 
scrambled in response to U.S. attacks but held at a point seventy-five 
miles below Hanoi. 

* a 

* 

This evidence strongly suggests that, as ve forecast in the 
Special N&tionaJ_ Intelligence Estimates of November and February, the 
initial Communist military reaction to our escalation is most likely to 
be in the air. Its purpose would not be to inflict a stinging defeat on 
our forces but only to provide a show of defiance whose political effects 
would hopefully bring maximum pressure on us to desist and might deter us 








from escalating further. At some point, if this political impact is to be 
effective, the Communists must contemplate visible, physical Chinese 
involvement. This could take the fom of surfacing Chinese long present 
at Phuc Yen as "volunteers" following the precedent of the Spanish Civil 
War (specifically used as a justification when Pciping sent "volunteers’ 1 
into Korea) and Soviet pilots in the war with Japan, Alternatively or in 
addition, Peiping might deploy additional HIG T s to Hanoi as "volunteer” 
squadrons. Still another option is to shadow U.S. attacking aircraft with 
flights from bases on Chinese soil, avoiding attack initially but pro¬ 
viding public warning that.further action''carries ominous consequences. 
Finally, of course, Peiping could do what it did in the Korean War and 
launch hostile craft against U.S..planes from Chinese soil in defense of 
the Hanoi-Haiphong complex. 

(p. 9) Since we do not believe Peiping actually wants a war nor is seek¬ 
ing to entrap us in one, and since we believe Hanoi is even less desirous 
of "another Korea" with all of its consequences, we would expect this 
initial intervention to be carefully timed and controlled so as to have 
whatever effect possible on bringing about negotiations. Its military 
implications would be marginal, from the Communist point of view, and. 
definitely subordinate to its political impact. Therefore slight as the 
above moves might appear in a military context, Peiping and Hanoi would 
probably feel they carry considerable political promise if appropriately 
timed. 



This timing then, becomes crucial. Again, if the Korean interven¬ 
tion arid the Sino-Indian war provide precedents, Peiping^ preference is 
to delay actual military moves until the enemy has clearly and consistently 
over-extended himself p olitically , if not militarily. This "justifies" 
Chinese moves, places the enemy in the maximum point of isolation and vul¬ 
nerability, and permits Peiping to place "defensive" connotations on its 
aggressive use of force. Such a point would not seem apparent in our 

attacks below the twentieth parallel. However any attacks in the Hanoi- 

« 

Haiphong complex or on Phuc Yen, much less on the communications routes 
between Hanoi and Communist China, vould^-given the previous weeks of 
bombardment, ground deployment to Vietnam, etc.—appear optimal to Peiping 
for initial intervention. It'vould also seem minimal to Hanoi if it is td 
assure its populace of "socialist support," 

A coincidence in Western planning may bring about this intervention 
in the next three weeks, ... If Washington is to be persuaded by such 
pressures, the Wilson visit would seem to coincide with a rising escalation 
of.U.S. strikes to place a premium on new Communist responses before mid- 
April. Only after such responses would we expect any renewed political 
sigptals from either Hanoi or Peiping. 
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(p. 10) The imperatives which 1 brought Peiping into the Korean Max —at a 
tine when its control over China was still insecure and when its military- 
industrial capability was primitive—once again seem operative in the 
immediate future. Peiping’s sense of its prerogatives as a power requires 
demonstrating an ability to take military action in defense of a friendly 
regimes on its own borders. Peiping’s self-declared mission in the 
“world revolution” requires proof of a willingness to take risks in con¬ 
fronting ”U.S. imperialist aggression." An additional imperative has 
emerged in the Sino-Soviet dispute—the contest for leadership over Com¬ 
munist states cum satellites as well as over Communist parties throughout 
the world, a contest which is embedded in the basic question of strategy, 
risk-taking, and the use of force versus political means in advancing 
Communism, 

,...Hanoi feels that Chinese manpower, not Soviet missiles, pro- 
vides the ultimate safeguard, if not absolute deterrent. Finally, if 
Hanoi sees its choice as between an irrevocable loss of the South through 
conceding to U.S. ultimata, as against dependence on Peiping in a prolonged 
war, it would probably reject concession and invite in the Chinese.- 

* « m 

(p. 11) In sum, it appears highly unlikely that Hanoi will sue for peace on 
our terms in the present phase of our attacks against North Vietnam, and 
equally unlikely that Peiping will absent itself from the situation once 
our attacks threaten vital targets in North Vietnam. Therefore the time 
would seem to be limited if we are to probe Hanoi's responses to any sug¬ 
gestions of a negotiated settlement before Peiping's greater involvement 
limits the maneuverability of Washington as well as Hanoi. 






IN, “Hanoi Lays Down “Basis 11 for Vietnam Talks," Apr. 15 , 1965, p. 1* 

The recent flurry of North Vietnamese policy statements reflects a 
change in Hanoi’s position on negotiations by allowing that talks are . 
possible after certain principles have been “recognized 1 ' as the basis for 
a settlement. Actually the conditions for settlement enunciated are not 
new, but heretofore Hanoi has not conceded the possibility of a confer¬ 
ence at any remotely reasonable point. For the most part, North Vietnamese 
spokesmen had simply ignored the subject. This change probably is pri- , 
narily a reflection of North Vietnamese concern that their intransigence 
harmed their political position abroad, particularly after President Johnson 
offered “unconditional discussions.' 1. However, we cannot rule out that 
the North Vietnamese desired to test Washington's response in order to 
establish if there is any basis for negotiations in light of the President's 
speech. In commenting on that speech, Hanoi has not attacked negotiations 
per se or In fact directly turned down the offer for “unconditional” dis¬ 
cussion," suggesting anew that while the North Vietnamese are not anxious 
for talks they do not want to preclude possible talks in the future. 
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"Negotiating Under Pressure—Hanoi's Position," Apr. 23, 1965, 

p. 2. 

• \ 


Conclusions 


It is most unlikely that Hanoi will take any diplomatic initiatives 
while our attacks continue. It is possible, though by no means certain, 
that Hanoi would agree to sit at a table with the US to deal with Laos 
or Cambodia, even while the attacks go on. If they did agree, they would 
probably not refuse "corridor conversations" on Vietnam with our represen¬ 
tatives, It is almost certain that they will refuse any Geneva Conference 
(or other formal discussions) on Vietnam unless our attacks are suspended. 
If we halt the attacks but say openly or even indicate privately that 
they will resume unless negotiations get underway and unless there is 
some clear signal from Hanoi that it is willing to stand down the Viet 
Cong, it is unlikely that Hanoi will either ask for negotiations or offer 
to undertake any significant commitment to damp down the insurgency. 

If we ourselves privately convey to Hanoi a proposal for informal dis¬ 
cussions at a given time and place—without a halt to our bombings, a 
stand-down of the VC, or any other precondition—it is difficult to pre¬ 
dict their response. In the unlikely event that they thought the talks 
could be kept from the world at large, they might agree. The chances of 
such agreement would be increased if the tempo of our air attacks were 
decreased, or even if it were merely altered to an irregular rather than 
a daily basis, 

* 

If we halt our attacks and ourselves privately propose formal or 
informal discussions, meanwhile indicating that unless the VC is stood 
down, the discussions will be broken off, it is also not easy to say how 
Hanoi would react. They might well be willing to engage in such talks, 
and perhaps even to order the VC to go on the defensive, in order to probe 
for our terms for a settlement. They would want to see some evidence that 
we were contemplating a "political settlement" in the South, l.e. a role 
for the Front in the Saigon government. They would not, however, be 
willing to withdraw any cadres from the South or halt the movement of 
. supplies to the Viet Cong or otherwise weaken the capability of the Viet 
Cong to resume the insurgency. (Even if they did agree before or at the 
outset of talks to suspend infiltrated support of the insurgency, we 
would not know for several months whether they had kept their promise.) * 
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, RFE-23, "Vietnamese Positions on a Negotiated Settlement," May 18, 1965 


(p. 1) Departing markedly from the practice of its predecessors, the Quat 
government has publicly stated its position on a negotiated settlement, a 
subject on which members of the government as well as other Vietnamese have 
also expressed themselves both publicly and privately. This memorandum 
summarizes these statements and examines their implications for the future. 


ABSTRACT 

While the Quat government r s public position on pre-conditions for 
discussions has been clear and consistent, we know very little of the more 
detailed and contingent thinking of Quat and his advisors on the timing 
and modalities of negotiations. It is clear both from the governments 
statements and its actions to date that it recognizes the importance to 
its negotiating position of an increasingly aggressive military effort 
against the Viet Cong and North Vietnam, internal political stabilization, 
and strengthened support for the war effort at home and abroad. It Is 
not clear, however, whether the Quat government is thinking in terms of 
negotiations only after the Viet Cong have been decisively defeated or 
whether, short of this, it is carrying on the war with a view to stabil¬ 
izing the situation and arriving at a position of greater strength from 
which to negotiate. Private statements suggest some interest in the 
latter. 

For the moment at least, the Quat leadership appears to believe that 
a flexible position—a determined military effort coupled with a qualified 
disposition to negotiate—has broader support than a call either for 
total military victory or for unconditional negotiations. Although we 
cannot be certain of the actual extent of support for the strong stand 
the government is taking on negotiations, there Is-little evidence of 
defeatism despite the increase in war weariness among the public over the 
past year or so. 
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RM t RFE-29, “North Vietnam and Negotiations," July 28, 1965 

♦ 

(p. 1) 1. Has Hanoi shown any inte res t in negotiation s? 

Yes, repeatedly . In September 1964, Hanoi privately agreed to 
U Thant's proposal that North Vietnam and the US meet secretly in Rangoon 
to discuss the Vietnam war. In December and January 1965, Mai Van Bo" 

• (Hanoi's trade representative in Paris) twice accepted French invitations 
to discuss the Quai's views on a negotiated settlement. On April 8, 
Premier Pham Van Dong formally proposed Four Points as the "best basis" 
for a settlement, the US acceptance of which allegedly could lead to a 
conference. On May 18, Mai Van Bo called on the Quai at his initiative 
to stress the "best basis" aspect of the Four Points, implying, as did 
Pham's original statement, receptivity to possible US counterproposals. 

On June 11, Mai Van Bo expressly queried the Quai on whether his May 18 
presentation had been passed on to US officials. 

4 « • 

3. Wit a t is Hanoi*s preferred forum for discussions ? 

Bilateral talks arranged in Paris se em t o be pr eferred by Hanoi . 
Outside of North Vietnam, Mai Van Bo has held the most authoritative con¬ 
versations to date* Hanoi officials themselves have become increasingly 
cool to the Seaborn channel and non-communist revelations of its last use 
probably close it for the future. Rangoon was accepted by Hanoi last fall 
as a possible venue; it has not since been ruled out but neither has it 
been activated. Our initial effort to communicate directly in Moscow 
aborted, perhaps because of an ad hoc decision by the North Vietnamese 
ambassador. 



(p. 2). 5. Does Hanoi have preconditions for negotiations? 

Probably not in Che military field , but almost certainly in political 
terms . Hanoi nowhere calls for a total cease-fire as a precondition for 
talks and its statements increasingly suggest that no withdrawal of US 
forces will have to occur for talks to begin. Even suspension of our bomb¬ 
ing in the North may not be an absolute precondition, although the overwhelming 
burden of evidence indicates^that Hanoi will require this, at least before 
formal public negotiations commence (as distinct from a private dialogue). 
Politically, however, Hanoi seems adamant on some form of US acceptance of 
its Four Points if only as part of an overall agenda, thereby foreshadowing 
political concessions by the US justifying negotiations by Hanoi on behalf 
of the National Liberation Front. 
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(p. 2) 7. How do Hanoi’s terras compare with o urs? 

Critical differences separate Hanoi's terras from ours in terms o f 
procedures and objectives . Hanoi insists that the US negotiate with the 
National Liberation Front at some point and in some capacity other than as 
Hanoi's agent, Hanoi refuses to admit its aggression against South Vietnam, 
much less withdraw all the man and equipment infiltrated from the North, 
Hanoi agrees with us principally in the eventual objective of withdrawing 
ail US forces from South Vietnam and in the country determining its own 
political course, ostensibly without foreign interference, preferably under 
the 1954 Geneva Accord provisions. 



(p. 3) ...Therefore it may be receptive to counterproposals now and should 
become more so as the full application of US power nears but before it 
becomes so heavy as to require overt Chinese involvement. This period 
might well extend into mid-winter, but miscalculations on either side could 
trigger responses which would foreshorten this period of flexibility on 
Hanoi's part. 


10. Is Hanoi a free agent in negotiations ? 

Yes, with respect to Moscow and Peking; generally so, with some 
limitations, so far as the Front-Viet Cong are conce rned. Soviet advice and 
aid may influence Hanoi. But the Sino-Soviet dispute, especially in the 
Post-Khrushchev period, seems to give Hanoi more leverage over Moscow than 
vice-versa. Peking clearly lacks veto-power over Hanoi's decisions and 
has shown public concern over vacillation in Hanoi concerning negotiations. 
However, the Front-Viet Cong movement can sabotage Hanoi tactically by 
military action, constraining somewhat Hanoi's simple acquiescence in our 
demands. Moreover, whether Hanoi counts eventually on military or political 
means to win the South, it knows that its word there will be worth little 
i±f it appears to "sell out" again as in 1954 simply because it is caking 

the punishment of US air strikes. 






Memo to G fa INR, 


"Hanoi’s Responses to US Political Initiatives," 
Oct, 8 , 1965, pp. 2 and 3 


Factors A ff ectlng Hanoi’s Response s 

It is difficult to assign weights to the factors dictating Hanoi's 
essentially negative response to US political initiatives* However j we 
believe that the most important element is the US bombing of the North and 
the leadership's overriding concern not to appear to be capitulating to this 
US pressure. This concern pervades public and private North Vietnamese 
comment on the subject. ... 

While the US strikes clearly inhibit flexibility in Hanoi's position, 
the leaders there seem convinced that their country can survive the bomb¬ 
ing and Chat the US will have to pay an increased price. ... 

Another major factor is Hanoi's estimate of US intentions in proposing 
negotiations. At least in April, the North Vietnamese probably were con¬ 
vinced that the proposal for unconditional talks was largely for propaganda 
purposes to counter adverse reaction to US military policy. They probably 
still feel that this plays a large role. In addition, there appear .to be 
many leaders in Hanoi who are genuinely convinced that the United States is 
interested in negotiations only on its own terras and is not willing to make 
any significant concessions, particularly in our current flush of cautious 

optimism. 

The effect of the situation in the South on Hanoi's political decisions 
is complex and difficult to isolate; in fact Hanoi's estimate of Che situa¬ 
tion at any given moment is generally very well concealed. Although the 
DRV leaders may have been sobered by the recent setbacks,- there Is no 
reason, to believe that they have lost their abiding faith in eventual vie 
tory through protracted warfare leading to a collapse of Saigon s authority. 
The North Vietnamese leaders do seem to have consistently estimated that 
the situation in the South was not ripe for negotiations. They have felt 
that the Viet Cong would have to attain a more favorable position before 
negotiations could assure gains sufficient to offset the possibly unfavorable 
impact of talks on the VC war effort. How they would react to a sustained 
series of VC setbacks is difficult to predict. The immediate effect of -the 
battles this summer has'probably been to increase Hanoi s reluctance to 
embark on any negotiatory track. 
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DEFAT. I a* EX? 0? S'?ATS 
Tzrs Dihsctc?. or Ixt::ci:g:-:xce and Rsszap.c n 


Oct. 8, 1965 


To . : G - Ambassador Thompson. 

Fr'or.r • " : INR - Thor,as V. Hughes fA* - “ 


.Subject: Possible DRV Responses to a ?aus 


• *S • *- 




A. Evidence 


:--C ~ 


Among the scant evidence indicating how Hanoi would probably respond to # 

another ”pause” in our air attacks on Nor^n Vietnam, uhe most soAu, or course, 

-is-their response to our Kay "pause, rn addition, since Kay a limited nuiroe^ 

oi public and private statements by DaV spokesmen bear on this ^uescion* 

* • 

The direct response in Key was most discouraging. The DRV Embassy in 
..Moscow, without knowing what our message was, attempted to avoid receiving it. 
V/hile reflecting on our message (which had no doubt been received from the 
Soviets and also copied during its oriet sojourn in tnc DRV Embassy), Hanoi 
continued routine protests to the ICC against reconnaissance flights and' 
aliened strafing. On May 15, a VNA release described "the news spread concern- 
"in" 0 ' the ’ order to suspend tne. airs trikes and trie proposal to stop them as a 
"deceitful and threatening trick. M By Kay 17, the North Vietnamese had apparently 

..determined on their.dual response — a public statement and a diplomatic denarcaa. 

* * * 

* 

The government statement of the next day made public the gist of our 
proposal:-' thac our suspension of attacks on the North snould be rcciprocawcd 
in the South. It said that this proposal "can fool no one," and reasserted tne 
right of “the South Vietnamese people” to take up arms against "the* aggressors 
and their henchmen.” The DRV thus rejected any rornal, admitted link between 
itself and the actions of the NLFSV. At the same time the Sua^ew.cnt cispa_ag<_d 
the* significance or the pause. It sale tna<- since l^ay 12 US air and n<uV<_- 
-craft have repeatedly intruded‘into the‘air‘space and territorial waters or . 
the DRV for spying, orovocative and strafing activities. me s^a^ei..cnt did 
not say that we had bombed during these days, but its oojective was cleanly 
to get on the record the idea that hostile activities against the DRV were not 
really terminated. As could be expected, tne DRV statement was generally^ 
'interpreted as denying that any real pause had occurred. The statement. t.*m 
set forth the DRV demands: that the US ”end its-US aggressive war in Sout.a 
Vietnam,” that it "stop for good” the attacks on the North, and chac.it. 
"scrupulously observe” the 1954 Geneva agreements. The statc*..en<- reaffirmed 

the four points, .as.."the only .sound, basis” for a political settlement. 

* * « 

* 

-Along wich this harsh but carefully worded public response, the. DRV made 

a private diplomatic move. On the same day. May 18, Mai Van Bo, at his urgenc . 
request, was received in the Quai d'Orsay. He quoted from Phan Van Dong s 
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speech of April 3 as follows: "... the position exp res sea above cons titutes 
che best basis for reaching the faire.se sol union to the Vi cm ar.es e oroblen." 
On being questioned, he said char his govern rent 1 s position-was that US 
withdrawal, if admitted*in principle, could be linked to the conclusion of 
negotiations. He amplified that if we are agreed on the "bases," then "the 

ways of implementing the*'principles will be found," and that a conference 
would be possible. He* concluded by observing that "the position v/e suggest 
does not humiliate anyone." 


* 

I / 
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The net effect of these public and private actions was to reject any 
arrangement which tied a suspension of US attacks on the North to a suspension 
or reduction of*VC activity, while counter-proposing a discussion of the four 
points as l a basis for formal negotiations. 
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Since May, DRV spokesmen have addressed themselves to the topic of a 
pause on several occasions. Ca .August 24 the head of the DRV liaison mission 
to the ICC was quoted by the Czech News Agency as saying: "the US must un¬ 
conditionally and permanently stop their air raids on DRV territory'. Any 
‘temporary 1 halt calculated to deceive world opinion cannot be taken into 
consideration.". The Foreign Ministry memorandum of September 23 refers to 
US proposals to "cease bombing the North if there is some 1 response ? fro'm. 
Hanoi."* The memorandum "solemnly declares that the US authorities must stop 
their criminal war acts against the DRV. They have no right to impose any 

on the DRV Government." The point the Vietnamese are making thus 
oseiy related aspects: they will not make any concession in return 
for a halt in the bombings (as distinguished from making a concession during 
a halt in the bombings) and therefore any halt which has conditions attached 
to its inception or to its prolongation or which has a terminal cate — and 
is thus "threatening," even though no condition is mace explicit — any such 
halt will simply be disregarded. In his interview with a Main!chi corres¬ 
pondent on October-4, Pham Van Dong summed up the DRV position:' "Earlier the 
US propagandized that it had suspended bombings against the North for some 
days. However, we were not able to respond, as the suspension was aimed at 
eliciting our consent to demands which we cannot possibly accept. The 
temporary suspension was rather a pretext for further escalation. • We cannot 
possibly.accept such temporary suspension or such demands." 

The}statements of DRV spokesmen on a pause have been supplemented by 
the Soviets, the most persistent advocates of a halt in the bombings. Probably 
the clearest such statement was Foreign Minister Gromyko r s to Ambassador Kohler 
on Juuc 25, declaring that for the US to "announce suspension of hostile action 
against the DRV»and simultaneously inform the DRV that unless it behaved 
according to our prescription the punishment would be resumed, . was bound to 
lead us nowhere .The mos t .succinct comment was undoubtedly that of Gromyko 
to Secretary Rusk-in Vienna on Kay 15, terming the US experiment "an insult." 
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.(•* ‘B, Probable DUV Responses 


4 ^' 17 


On Che basis of Che evidence above, ic is possible co predict with 
reasonable confidence what tr.e DRV reactions mignt be co certain cor.i-ir.gancics. 

If che US proposes a cessation or me benomgs to tie etrecc au a given da..e 
orovided che DRV meanwhile has taken certain actions or has promised to cake 
ccrcain actions, che proposal is almost certain to be ignored or rejected. The 
DRV is cost unlikely to give any quid ore quo explicitly linked to a cessation 
of our attacks. Its rationale, implied but never precisely spelled out, is that 
any concession enus explicitly lmxed invites tne US to tnreaten rasuuptio.. o.. 
the bombing at each and every difnculc pome in the negotiation ror an evenm^i 
political settlement. In addition, Hanoi no coubt fears the effect among its 
leadership elite and its people of such an open surrender to US pressure. 

If' the US unilaterally halts che bombings and more or less simultaneously.• 
conveys to Hanoi that they will shortly be resumed unless the DRV undertakes . 

| certain actions or engagements, the prospect is almost equally unpromising. 

In May, one aspect of the DRV rejection was chat our terms were substantively^ • 
unacceptable, but another aspect related simply to the deadline or 'ultimatum 
character of our move. It thus seems probable cnau uaa DRV would recuse to 
make even such an inherently harmless response as entering into negotiations. 

An explicit threat to resume bombings is of course quite superfluous sinca 
Hanoi would be well aware chat it would be within our power to do so at any 
tine. 

> _ 

Tf f'pa TN simnLv h airs the bombings and waits silently to saa what the 
DRV reaction will be', ,it"is li kely chat wa will have to_wait a fair length of 
cime. The initial DRV reaction woule prooaoly De, as in nay, co craw ^>.c...aDu 
" to 'continued "aggressive" acts by che US. They would protest overflights , 
even if only reconnaissance, and might well allege attacks which bad not occurred. 
Thay would denounce our actions and those of our "puppets" in Soutr. Vietnam, 
particularly any arrivals of US forces. They would disparage any public / 
statements' by us, suggesting evil motives and deceptive inter,i_ior.s.. ,.c.noi ~s 
dr most unlikely to order any general standown. of VC activity, thougr. it night 
have che VC avoid large-scale or spectacular operations, especially if tr.e . 
US/GVN 1 side were Co reduce the level of its offensive efforts.—Ar ter^a^wee .c 
or would begin to red't’-a need j.or a ne w f oi.uu.1 sts .su^Hu o 

position in the~ light of the changed situation: Tms would be particularly 
felt jLf-Hanoi was being pressed by Moscow and by neutral governments ror some 

sort of a negotiacory response. * 

, . . . * 

US actions in this period would be of critical importance. At Ibast^ 
some elements in Hanoi appear to agree with Peking that negotiations are bad 
per se and they would seize on any US statement, even off-tne-recora remarks 
by unnamed officials, which could be twisted into describing the pause as 
involving an ultimatum. They would also play up any US action which migne 
appear to demonstrate'dishonest or bellicose intentions. Nevertheless , tna.*- 
would also be elements in Hanoi who favored a-negotiatory track, if^only i.* 
order, to tie up the US and inhibit the resumption of our bombings or the uor.n 

while Che VC moved ahead in the South. : . •- ‘ 
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• If the US played its cards just "right/ 1 (one domestic pressures would, i 

of course, make it most difficult to avoid the sort of explanation of the 
pause that would p 1 ay into the hones or North Vietnamese "hawks, 14 ) to ere is a 
fair chance that Hanoi's official response would contain encouraging as well as 
j inflexible aspects. It would certainly include yet another reiteration of the 
' four points. It would include a demand that these be "recognized" by the-US. 

It might indicate even more clearly then did Bo on May 13 that the form in 
which the US was to recognize them would be subject to negotiation and that a 1 

I preliminary negotiation over this "recognition" problem should precede any 
formal conference. 


c 


The DRV would probably, as in May, accompany its public position with 
K n_rf v?-p, rmv ^ r These vould be in part responses to whatever non-aligned 
' pressures had been exerted on it and might involve no more than paraphrases 
; or expansions of its public statement. * At least one of these diplomatic 
: demarches would, however, be likel y to suggest g reater flexibilit y than Hanoi 
! felt it could admit in public. The motTves^or those autaorizing'such a 
I demarche might of course be merely to "en tangle" the US in negotiations and 
\ defer or proventa resumption of the attacks. m ract, the possible benefits 
of such a maneuver to Hanoi are so clear and the immediate cost is so minimal 
| that it is difficult to imagine that it vould not be attempted, provided 
(a) the channel seemed secure and Hanoi s face thus seemed likely to be preserved, 
and (b) no essential, bargaining position was conceded in this preliminary sparring. 
.Thus whatever flexibility the DRV might indicate privately would almost certainly 

I not extend to compromising the present position of the Front (i.er through a 
formal cease-fire), or its eventual role, nor would Hanoi promise to refrain :* . 
from further assistance to the Front. If, ho wever, our objective at this st age 
were simply to "entangle" the DRV in negotiations, with substantive concessions 

4 m .1 I ■■ " * “ — 1 11 *-!■- — — ,1 -«» I ■ ■ — —i I M* ■ * i ■ ^ ‘ ^ - - _ —— 1 « M » * 

f to be ex tr.ac.tej d onlv later un der the imp _licic^t h re a t ^of re suming our attacks, 
gthere woul d be a go od chance that it would mesh sufficiently with DRV objectives’ 

I [to pe rmit some progress in this direction. Each side would, in effect, have 
wagered that its will and nerves would be superior to its opponent's in a 
situation which involved negotiations and in which the US threat to the North 
was again potential rather‘than being implemented. / . /•.. 
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"Credibility of Hanoi Responding Through Souvanna," Jan. 19, 



In conclusion, we sec Hanoi's representation to Souvanna as a 
genuine diplomatic effort to respond within the time-frame of our pause. 
Whether it was stimulated by the Shclepin mission, the Gottlieb sugges¬ 
tion that "seeking clarification of the 14 points" would suffice as a 
response, or the concatenation of Polish, Hungarian, and other pressures', 
we believe Hanoi may consider that it has returned the ball to our court. 
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RM, RFE-4, "Patterns of Communist Activity in South Vietnam Before 
and After the Pause, 1 ' Jan. 26, 1965 , p. i 




As you requested we have examined the pattern of Communist activity, 
particularly military action, in the last quarter of 1965 as compared 
with the period since December 24, 1965. We have only tentative indica¬ 
tions of PAVN participation in military actions since the Plei Me/Ia Drang 
engagement of October-Novenber, However, except for the diminution of 
activity of all kinds during the Christmas and Tet truce periods, we see 
no other significant differences between the patterns established in the 
last quarter of 1965 and those beginning to be evident in 1966. We see 
rather a consistent pattern of intense, although characteristically 
fluctuating, action in which the Communists have drawn on all the weapons 
and techniques at their command to mount *»nriHonr<; mnainr, from individual 
acts of terror to multi-battalion attacks and to engage or evade allied 
forces as their own tactical considerations dictate. The narrative below, 
describing significant activities on a monthly basis for the last quarter 
of 1965 and on a weekly basis for the period beginning December 25, 

1965, demonstrates the consistency, intensity, versatility, and willing¬ 
ness to accept heavy casualties with which the Communist forces have 
sought to achieve a variety of tactical objectives. 




Memo to S/S from INR,- "UPI Story on Level of Viet Cong Military 

Activities," Feb, 2, 1966, 

(p. 1) As shown below in the statistics on the Viet Cong reported by 
MACV, the level of Viet Cong incidents dropped from 916 during the report¬ 
ing week of January 15-22 to 781 during the last complete reporting week— 
that of January 22-29. Last week*s incident level is below the weekly 
average of 852 for the last quarter of 1965* and below the weekly average 
of 954 for the five-week period December 18, 1965 - January 22, 1966, but 
is still appreciably higher than the weekly average of 606 for all of 
1965. 


* UPI uses the figure of 833 for the weekly average for the last quarter 
of 1965. We do not know the source of their figure; we have no MACV 
weekly average statistics. The figures we have been using are derived 
from our own calculation based on official weekly and monthly figures. 


The UPI story also cites "US military headquarters" as the source 
for the comment that there have been "fewer instances of Communist resis¬ 
tance" in any one-week period during the past five months even though allied 
forces have initiated "a record number of probing patrols." The fluctua¬ 
tions in the number of GVN or US small scale operations or "probing patrols". 
The .fluctuations in the number of GVN or US small scale operations or "probin 
patrols" resulting in contact with Viet Cong forces are themselves a 

meaningful criterion as to the progress of the war. True, the percentage ' 
of contacts of small-scale GVN and US operations has decreased during the 
past week—but, as has been the case for some time, operations with contact 
amount to less than 1 Z of total small scale operations. 


(p. 2) UPI, citing the "South Vietnamese High Command" as its source," 
also states that the "Viet Cong's main force still has made no appearance 
since the Christmas ceasefire." while we cannot readily determine what 
Viet main force units have carried out specific attacks, it is highly likely 
that the seven multi-battalion and battalion-size Viet Cong attacks which 
occurred during December 25-January 28 were executed by main force units.. 
Moreover, since the Viet Cong main force organization includes independent 
companies, it is probable that some of the larger number of cotnpapy-size 
or multiple-company attacks since Christmas have been initiated by main 
force units. We still have no confirmed -information that PAVN forces have 
initiated any of the armed attacks or have been involved in engagements 
initiated by Allied forces since the la Drang valley fighting last November 
although their involvement in some of these engagements has been indicated 
in as yet unconfirmed information. 






RM-RFE-3, ’Vhy Is Hanoi Reluctant to Negotiate?" January 26, 1966 

Secret/No Foreign Dissen/Controlled Dissem 


N 

I 


This complex of problems — their conditioned reflex against negotia¬ 
tions," their inability to envisage any acceptable compromise, their problems 
with their hard-liners and with VC morale, and the question of the Chinese. -- 
is complex indeed, so tangled that a decision to negotiate may be impossible 
for Hanoi. Yet such a decision is clearly under consideration: there has 
been no acceptance of our invitation to negotiate, no unambiguous signal base 
through any of the many channels available, and at the same time them has h,v 
rejection of our invitation, either. It would have been very easy for Hanoi 
in the early stages of the pause or at any time since to slam the door even 
more resoundingly than last May. And if a negative diplomatic response 
proved inconvenient, there have been other channels available: a vigorous 
offensive in South Vietnam by PAV^ r forces, for example. (We do not look 
on the inaction of the PAVN as a positive "signal" that negotiations and 
de-escalation have been chosen , but rather consider the inaction as a 
negative indication, a sign that Hanoi does not yet want to close the door 
to negotiation.) While Hanoi wrestles with these r... 1 ,..:j , we can expect 

a certain amount of confusion, inconclusive, even contradictory evidence as 
to what course they are selecting. In fact, they may try to have their 
cake and eat it — for example, to engage us in negotiations while they go 

on Che offensive in the South. ' Until a ci^r uecision is made — if indeed 

one ever is we can only be sure that cheir irre.^o luc ion is producing strain: 
in Hanoi; and particularly acute problems with the VC and Peking. 
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Ho Chi Minh Letter Explains Hanoi s Stand on Negotiations, 

1966. . 



Cp # I) Ho Chi Minh s letter of January 24 to heads of communist states, 
first made public by Hanoi RaJio on January 28, represents an effort to 
explain Hanoi s failure to respond favorably to US overtures. It also 
presents Hanoi's own position on negotiations. Hanoi Radio reports that 
letters were addressed to "many" other interested leaders on the same day, 

but these have not yet been released. ... 

• * 

(p. 2) -Moreover, in another portion, for the first time, he clearly 

calls -n the United States to "negotiate" with tlie National Liberation Front 
albeit at the same time demanding recognition of the Front as "sole repre¬ 
sentative" of the South Vietnamese people. 
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“Peiping Promptly 
Readiness to S 


Endorses 
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Viet Cong Statement, 

March 25, 1965 


Expresses 



(p. 1) Peiping's March 25 P eople' s Daily editorial responded with sur¬ 
prising rapidity to a South Vietnamese National Liberation Front statement 
of March 22* Peiping declared that it: (1) will send "all necessary 
material aid, including arras and all ocher war materials" to the Viet 
Cong, and (2) is "ready to send our own men, whenever the South Vietnamese 
people want them to fight together with the South Vietnamese people to* 
annihilate the US aggressors." The Chinese response thus preserved 
the distinction made in the Front statement which said it was ready to 
continue to receive material and moral support from socialist countries 
and others and that, if the US continued to send US or other foreign 
troops into South Vietnam and to expand the war to the north, it would 
"call on the peoples of the world to send troops and youths" to come 
and ass is t it, ,,, 


(p. 3) Implications of Chinese Threat . In addition to. giving a boost 
to the morale of the Viet Cong and Hanoi and hopefully deterring further 
inputs of US or associated combat forces, Peiping's commitment suggests 
a stage of Chinese involvement in the Vietnam war intermediate between 
its present implied commitments to defend North Vietnam against US 
aggression" and actual use of its array and air force to implement that 
pledge. Thus the People's Daily pledge raises the prospect of a wider 
war which would yet fall short of an inevitable confrontation between 
Chinese Communist and US military forces. By threatening first to send 
weapons to the Viet Cong, and subsequently manpower if asked, Peiping 
undoubtedly hopes to maximize political pressures on the US to desist 
from its present course without at this time taking a step which would 
make a US disengagement virtually impossible. However, by threatening 
to extend its involvement beyond the 17th parallel in this unprecedented, 
explicit, and public fashion, Peiping has deepened its commitment to the 


war and brought itself closer to the point of r.c return in its obliga¬ 
tion to support Hanoi should US escalation persist. 
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MM-RFE-fe5-102, 




"The.Threat of Foreign Volunteers to Aid the Viet Cong," 
April 6, 1965 


INR hlas reservations with regard to the attached OCX memorandum 
COG I 0 79/5/65). X b^ 1 that it in general places too much stress 

up^n^tj>c "bluff" aspect of recent Asian Communist statements on sending 
arms and men to South Vietnam. While this aspect is, of course, always 
present, I am also struck by Peiping's willingness at this time to make 
a more direct public commitment to the outcome of the war in South 
Vietnam, to the point of stating that the next US step will be aggression 
against China and that China's security can only be assured by "throwing 
the US out of South Vietnam." Hanoi too has gone further than pre¬ 
viously by publicly threatening to send its forces south, even though 
described as "regrouped southerners." 


Although one purpose of the recent statements undoubtedly is to deter 
‘the United States, I feel it would be unwise to overlook their domestic 
thrust as the OCI memorandum does. The Communists have broadly publicized 
their more threatening statements to doresr-fr audiences, thus preparing 
the people for the possibility of an escalated conflict. In making such 
"propaganda" moves, the Communists must be aware that their statements 
may not deter the United States, and that the more specific those state¬ 
ments are the more -difficult it will be not to back them up with deeds 
if called upon to do so. 


Obviously, there are many dissimilarities between the present situa¬ 
tion in Vietnam and that which existed in Korea in 1950. If the Chinese 
do intervene, it will probably initially be in a quite different form, 
i.e., through the use of Chinese MIGs from South China bases in the 
defense of sensitive North Vietnamese targets or the introduction of 
limited numbers of "volunteer" forces into North Vietnam. Nevertheless, 
danger of the development of a Korean-type war remains. 









“Peiping's Domestic Handling of the Vietnam Crisis," April 23, 1965 


Conclusions . Evidently, even if Peiping is prepared under certain conditions 
to engage in the war in Indochina, it still does not want this engagement to arise 
from pre-emptive US actions based on a misapprehension to the effect that Peiping 
is itself on the point of moving. The low tempo of announced political activity 

in recent weeks may well be a reflection of'this concern. However, one should 

* * 

* • 

not read too much into the apparent restraint in internal propaganda and mass 


. • 

political activity, both because our information on what may be happening at 

* * , « 
the lower echelons is very fragmentary and because the masses were already 


conditioned by the intensive indoctrination in February and last September not 

» - * 
w 

to be surprised at any developments. The April 20 NPC resolution probably 

m 

presages an-extensive internal campaign in support of Vietnam. By so doing, 

* « • 

Peiping may seek to underline to Hanoi and the world its commitments on Vietnam 

* * * * 
and, at'the' same time, to counter the effect of the Soviet pledges in the recent 

* 

• « > 

Soviet-DRV communique. Such a campaign would further prepare the population _ 

‘ 

• . 

« « 

psychologically for possible involvement in the Vietnam conflict. If Peiping 

» * 

remains concerned over the da^er of US pre-emptive actions against it, "we, would 


expect Peiping to emphasize the exhortative, aspects of the campaign and to give 

• a , * • # . • * » ^ • _ 

little publicity to'any mobilization measures and othe'r contingency, preparation 

. . • • ’ I ■ > • * . , • « . I.', .• >• * 

it’might undertake concurrently. • . •• • V- i’' \ .-. ; c■'-.v"'.'h'. -".V. 
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USIB Memo, "Recent Indications of Communist Intentions in 

April 9, 1965 
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6. Of the vhole range of Cqrcmr.ist statemenvS; none e»*«s . .. 

_i_ • aid. incixioi^S 

imaediate connitaent to direct intervention. K- ' V.,-;.- 

veapons, is promised, but personnel are proceed y , 

J , We believe such statements are desisted to .1 

needs and asks for *hem. * e ... . 

1 j -‘-v^ "DRY in the face of stepped- 1 

bolster the morale of the Viet Cons and _oe CnV .. • 

. n „. pc-neciallY) to deter the US from extending . . -. 

uo US pressures.- and; more e ^ V . . 

» ,i s forces in the area. Nevertheless; their- 

its Woing and increasing ios fo.ce. m . . • ; - - ... . 

^ a s to threaten intervention suggests that the . ; 

vi.llingness to go as xar as . 

a i o take some further steps to fuli.j.11 oheir 
Communists are prepared oO taKe some _ . . 

v ^ "volunteers" from other Communist countries. 

■warnings vith token numbers o A volunteers j-r . .. . .- 

• • , ♦ * • • 

• • * 

* * 

. , j.‘ l- ne Tj S aCL d to stimulate international and 

v T- I n order to dei>er une 7 

. '■ - or a change m US nolicy; the Communists; particularly 

domestic.pressures for a change mu. - ... 

, raise the- spectre of a Korea-type -war. 

the Chinese; are seeking^o raise *. . 

„ . +Ms sta76j the Chinese Communists .have less reason to ' 

Actually; at this, stage; ohc v . .. . . . . _ . 

. Vietnam than they had in Korea 15 years ago and more reason 

' " *••••; reaction if they should do so. , The Colonists almost - 

. the ^est vay to advance their cause is to preven _ 

certainly “believe that the Des y • ••*.••/ 

• '• : - • . + - -n-rpRK their advantage in the . 

.. ' t-c ^c^ointion of the var and to press .a . . ........ .--. 

further US escalation.ui vu .-. *!> ' • 

/ # . * • - \ . • - . • • • 

« •• ”f . - ' 1 .* ■ * 

^ * * * i / V * ’ 
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8. This is apparently exactly what the Communists are doing: while 

• * 

using threats in the hope of Uniting US participation in the conflict, 

they ara proparing for increased military activity in South Vietnam. Talk 

• ► 

’ of -the obligation to send personnel will probably be used no justify 

■ - • . “ * 

the introduction of foreign military technicians, and any.PAVU units 

> * * - 

• * » , 

sent- to the South could he called "regrouped Southerners returning from 

»' * « * . » 

# * 

the XTorth. n Considerable numbers of foreign specialists may.oe introduced 

• • 

’ » • » ’ * 

* . 4 4 

a 4 

ini^o North Vietnam in coming months, but very few are likely to join the ' . . • 

• .* * 

• * • ♦ 

Viet Cong in the South. The Asian Communists (especially those in Peiping)-. 

* . . « 

are both sensitive end arrogant; they could be provoked into inavional . _ 

* • • * , , . • * • • ■ • 

. 

• * 

m 

actions. On balance, however, in the absence of other indicators, we 

* * 

• •" • ’ . 

that the recent CoiisAuQist threats do not presage a Korean- ^ype 

. ’ * . 4 : : 

• •. •* 

intervention nov. * • y ‘ " 

•. ■ * : . * * . 

* * . 

* • 

* , * • 

♦ 

9 . A more imm ediate military threat lies in South. Vietnam, particularly, 


♦ • 


ve "believe, in the northern part. There has been clear evidence in past 

* _ _ « • ,* # *» * * 4 


‘I 


months of an accelerated ouildup of* Communis^ forces in cnio region* Vie*/ ^ 

• * * • . * . * 

• • • • 

. Comg have been brought in from other regions and there is considerable evidence 

* ♦ * * • 

• * ■ * • 

that regular PAVN units haveYeen introduced into Western Kontum province. 

: • . ': ’ * , r. . 

’ Introduction of regular PAVE units would indicate lessened concern Y V. V;. 


v..-' 


om the part of'the DRV to conceal its involvement in South Vietnam. ; Y^. ;" 

* • * . 1 • ♦ 1 • • « •'* '*i»'»** 
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SKIE 10-5-65, "Cocauaisc Re*c£ic-ns to Certain US Actions, 11 ^ 

April 28, 1965. - ' % / 

t 

.. . lv, D x 4^ the initial Chinese air 

11. As indicated above, va toim. ^ - e ial 

. r .,x o^en'-ive, the first US retaliation, 

action was not part of an all-on. o^ea-ore, / 

, « cdic.to Chincco choice between tnoco 

probably vould not produce an . 

• - ju bases in South China, continued; 

alternatives. As VS strikes against w« . 

■ xj._ Chinese tc make such a choice vould rise, 
however, the pressures on .he Cninese . . ... 

x. estimate the exact scale of retaliation which. 
Although it is impossible m es.i^oe 

, rMnese decision, we think it likely that Peiping would- ... .; 

vould produce a Chinese aecis»iu , . . - y<. 

... p -before its capabilities in South China for . . -. 
nake its- choice some tome bexore * 

supporting air action had teen completely destroyed. . - • ■ ^ ■. ;;; 

• ^ • 

* r • 

, -t-vo- 1 - 4-v,i» rhinese choice vould he 

12. There is an. almost even cnance .na. the Chinese .. 

,. . n+/ . le and make political moves designed to. dissuade 

to break off the air bat.le ana mnne p ... 

. « . , 4 -p nw On. baLance^ however., ve 

the US from continuing im Domoing -*• “ ' •’ 

,„. rlv -v-t they would make a major military response 
think it somewhat more lively «..*«. ou^ . 

• -t> r to ci-riVes acainst Cnina.^j . me exact 

to the continuation or expansion of US s.ues a^i 

-rilitary moves could vary greatly,. If.they had 

comhination and timing ox military muv . .. . ■ •- ' 

-x _ . x frvxrcs would procahly move into * . 

not already done so, Chinese Cormunis. foxce, vouia 2. . 

Horth Vietnam. -Chinese or^additionsl LHV forces vould probably nove - 

Northern Laos. The IW amed tomes, vith Chinese support, wold prohehly 

• f - - 
• 4 « 

)J The Director of IateU ^ Q ^ response to the. 

that the Chinese axe much more \ &ft of this paragraph, than to 

US bombings, as move?! Koreover, he : 

seek to dissuade the US solely immediately after .ne , 

- - believes font such s response ^ any continuation of such; 

retaliatory strikes. ^ :• y 
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open an offensive against South Vietnam. Thailand would be threatened. 

* ^ 

♦ • 

‘ * 

especially if its bases vere used in air attacks against China. Such .' . 

military moves as these might be accompanied by some probing for nego- 

• • 

» 41 

tiations. Indeed, Peiping might think that, faced with this new stage’ 


in the war, the US would seel: a way to bring hostilities to a close 
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IK "Reactions in North Vietnam to US Strikes, May 3, 1965 

* 


Our limited evidence on popular morale in North Vietnam consists 
of letters from Vietnamese, observations of foreign residents, and by 
indirection—the regime's propaganda output. In this material vc find 
no indication of dissidence or opposition to the regime's policies, although 
there is anxiety, uncertainty and, at times, apathy or resignation. 

Hanoi * s limited evacuation effort has caused financial and psychological 
hardship, but resentment appears to be directed at the Americans and their 
"puppets/* not at the DRV. In short, the population seems to have reacted 
in a fairly disciplined fashion, and many letter writers express patriotic 
confidence in the regime's ability both to withstand the attacks and to 

triumph in the end. 
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(p. 3) The Regime's Precautionary Measures . Hanoi seems well aware of the 
problems which might arise from our attacks and for over a year has-pre¬ 
pared the population for them. These efforts received new impetus with 
the early February strikes and particularly with evidence that the United 
States had embarked on a daily bombing program. Campaigns have been organ¬ 
ized for all segments of society—women, youth, and military personnel 
who are urged to register to "go anywhere and do anything" under the 
guidance of the regime. 

In this manner, the regime seeks to increase its control over the 
people, to heighten their identification with the regime, and to prepare 
them for enduring a "protracted struggle," involving hardships and self- 
denial. A series of governmental meetings in early April evinced increased 
concern about economic dislocations. Remedial measures included evacuation 
of offices and industries, longer working hours, and a drive for greater 
exertions in industry and agriculture. At the same time, the campaigns 
have'given a stronger patriotic flavor, trying to capitalize on national¬ 
istic feelings against a common foreign enemy. Thus the latest drive is 
called an "anti-US national salvation" movement. 
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SECRET 


IN, "The Effects of the Bombings of North Vietnam," June 29, 1965 



( p> ]_) Effects on Ponula'r Attitudes . Rather limited but quite uniform 
and convincing evidence indicates that the US strikes against North 
Vietnam have had no significantly harmful effects on popular morale. In 

regime has apparently been able to increase its control on the 
populace and perhaps even to break through the political apathy and indif¬ 
ference which have characterized the outlook of the average North Vietnamese 

in recent years. 
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(p. 3 ) Mobilization Costs . It has been suggested by some that the in¬ 
tense mobilization of North Vietnamese society for defense, involving major 
social changes, represents a "cost" inflicted by the attacks. The argument 
cites the disruption caused by the evacuation of urban dependents, the 
excessive air raid and militia organization and drill, the expansion of 
military mobilization, and the reforming of enterprise organizations along 
military lines. The argument, however, mistakes the regime's use of patri¬ 
otism as a lever of social control for a cost. It seems clear that as 
a result of these actions the North Vietnamese population has become con¬ 
siderably more jregimented, mobile, and responsive to the regime s demands, 
resulting In economic gains outweighing the economic costs. 


(p. 4 ) Military Costs and Problems . The rationale and design of the 
air attacks has been to- interfere with the military support given to the. 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam through destroying military and transport facili¬ 
ties south of the 20th parallel. While few expect that the effort will 
sharply reduce this support, it obviously makes the support more difficult 
and costly. (No solid information is available since interrogation reports 
are lacking on prisoners infiltrated after the bombings began.) Yet a few 
calculations suggest that these costs will be minimal. The North Vietnamese 
response will be minimal. The North Vietnamese response will be to curtail 
non-essential activities (such as training In the area), to disperse 
storage facilities, and to move supplies by more diffuse and primitive 
means? Current military traffic requirements of the area are estimated 
to be in the order of 100 tons daily, which could hardly present any major 
problems or costs. While some specialized construction units appear to 
have been detailed to the ar&a-to repair damages, it is difficult to 
envisage any substantial drain on the total skilled manpower available 

within the economy. 
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MM-RFE-65-158, “Consequences of US Strike Against IL-28 f s and SAM's 

Near Hanoi,** May 27, 1965 



(p, 1) In response to Mr. Bundy's request, we have assessed Communist and 
non-Communist reactions to the deployment of.B-52's from Guam against the 
IL-28 *s and SAM sites near Hanoi. We assume this to be a single night 
attack which will be explained publicly on the basis of hard intelligence 
concerning the emplacement of offensive bombers behind a developing SAM 
screen which posed an intolerable threat. We further assume the strike 
will not be followed by any change in the pattern of other US air strikes 
on North Vietnam. Under, these circumstances, we find no significant Com¬ 
munist response, such as Chinese air or ground intervention or Soviet 
countermoves elsewhere. Non-Communist responses will vary according to 
present lines of support or criticism of US policy, but are unlikely to 
show any appreciable change. 







"Probable Communist Reactions to- Certain US Actions," June 2, 1965 


Our present estimate is that the odds are against the postulated 
US attacks' leading the DRV to cake conciliatory gestures to secure a 
respite from the bombing; rather, we believe that the DRV would persevere 
in supporting the insurgency in the South.*. 


5. If Hanoi did persevere, it vould "be-unlikely to revise i*s . .. • • 

• • » 4 »■ 

. * * « , t • • 

military strategy, or basic timetable, in’response to the U3 ? strikes. ; 

• . *f • *, " : •**'..• • 

• ■ a • ♦ ♦ « 

Nevertheless, for'psychological.,effect on both Communists ana anti-.y ) , 

*• *. > , • * »•*••*. ‘ ; * * 
Communists,.ilanoi night order retaliatory. Viet .Cong raids, sabotage,;: V/t 

♦ * * ***** 

or sneak attacks on. major bases .or .installations in. Soutn Vietnam... •; 

' * • • * « « « « • * 

• . , . 4 . ‘ • * i 

* «v *.. 

For s imilar reasons , Hanoi — perhaps^ cmcouragcd hy Peiping -7 . ' ;■ 

% * _» , 

vo uld almo st certainly re-exaaine.'.tbe.possibility of striking a y ... •••••.. /; 

• * * ■ « *.« , 

• ■* *•* A . * * • m ? 

the'.US carrier--force in the Tonkin'.-Gulf by ; sea or from the air.-., '-y.\ ' 

. • . '*■••• ' • « * . *»•***.'•*•• 

- . . 7 •• -»•. • *•* 

and .vould certainly study the feasibility of an air stride .iagains y 

* ^ * a I * * , * * • * *■ * ■ i ■ 

k 4 ' I • , *• 

US installations'in South Vietnam'.' -Though Hanoi vould probably.- . ■ . .. 

* 1 * » , • * i‘* * * * ’« l 

estimate that thetchances of seriously .damaging US forces Vera -not • 

* *. . ' ■ ’ _ . '■ * •; t 

• • ■« , *• ... . ■ . . # r* _ • • 

great, the effect-of a successful“attack vould by psychologically so •; j 

* . ■ * ^ 

advantageous that 'Hanoi might make the attempt if. it had the; capability. . 

. - * ’ 

* * ' ■ •- .. • * 

...... , . r . ... • . ^ , 

.. • ■. . . •• ( -• 
i 1 . - 

- > . * * . j . 

• ■ ■ ” . ? ' • • 

6 . If the US strikes had destroyed .their air offensive canar. 

• . ' ^ . * + 

bilities, the North Vietnamese might consider, an* overt invacion of ; • 

' • ’ i 

South Vietnam. Because of thd great, risks of such an action, hovever, ; 

% " * - • , | 

1 • • * * B 

ve believe they vould not do so,' .Hanoi vould certainly continue and, j . 

* _ • • ' l 

-to the extent possible, - step up''its.' support of the Viet:Cong ana vould. j. 

- * ( - * | * * ♦ * mi * 9 





almost certainly seek to inject..'ah increasing number of’North Viet-. 

• • ^ • 

» i 

f * 

* i ♦ 

canese line units into Viet Cong'forces with little or no' effort at: 

..... . . , • • • 
concealment. "ShV'ifears engendered by the US bombings yould probably 

• - • ■ • •• .• i 

not destroy. Hanoi's determination''or'loosen its control of the country.' 


. i 


• ■' . - 


/indeed,...it.'.night have -the opposite effect of rallying.the population / J. 


» • • » 
.behind the'regime. 


M.* , • 


• 4 m 


m % ► * ■ • 

7. Probable Chinese Comm unist Reactions . Although the Chinese 
1 ■ ■ » - —«■ > ■ —' . . IP I I W "" ' ~ _LJ ‘ 


.have professed to believe all along that the US would 


m • 


. expand its air strikes, the bombing'of SAM sites and airfields north ’ 

* 9 «* « ’ m 

4 • * • 

• ‘ «« . , •’ 

* * • « 

..of.the 20th parallel vould still be regarded in Peiping as a-major ' 

' * - ’ *\\v* 

■ *•.*_ V. •- 

and serious development, However, the Chinese leaders probably are . r;/.:.* 

*•« •♦'*.** * * 
*•-•*.*.* v 

• f . ■ s • • 4 * * 

4 f * *** • 

..core optimistic:than Hanoi, and certainly more so xhan Moscow, than ^ ^ 

• • « *, «* . • ^ 1 # • * 

• • * , ♦ • 

^ ^ 

, • t t • 
the US Is* nearing a. humiliating defeat in the South, and viil urge^ .. •''/ 

• —. . - r -,. 

Hanoi to stand firm whatever the cost. The use of SAC combers would. . 


““increase Peioing 1 s'concern that eventually these strategic forces, 

• . ' - - * * ' • ‘ 

• • • • . • 

; might be used, against targets in China, particularly in nuclear ’ 

• • » 

• ■ * * * 

* ♦ \ » * • * • , 

. _ + m 

,*• 1 ** * 

*■ attacks.against advanced weapons facilities. Nevertheless, the ’ • *!*./.**//*:•-v 

* * * . ® i $ 0 m j ■ 

' Chinese vould feel a strong'heed to do something r.oro to help the :■{ 

► ... « , 


-* ••• ' 

• . M 


Korth Vietnamese, and to prevent Moscow, from gaining.more influence— 

• \ V". •*. w* 


■ 9 • _ • i * « 

• • ■ . .'■t, .* • 

• •*. . *. •• — 1 ■ 

• . * • ■ • .* »* 


• in.Eanoi and in the Vietnamese situation in general. . They would - ——y 

» - * , 4 • t • • • ;'*.*.* 

». • . * V •. . 

also seek.'to exploit the situation to further weaken Moscow's \ 


* . *-: •. *: r. 


influence in the international Communist movement and in the under- 


* . -■ 4 .’ 4 


deve lop ed v world. 
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8, It is likely that Hanoi vould request -- and that the * j : *. 

• i 

, 4 I 

Chinese vould provide -- additional support, e..g w ground equip- • j 

r 

4 

merit and personnel for air defense purposes, or engineering help “j. 

, ’ 4 « , ’ 

4 

for constructing and repairing airfields. The Chinese probably 

• . 

vould also supply fighter aircraft ‘units on request; providing 

> 

they could be based in North Vietnam. They vould not vish to use oases •• 
. * * * 

ia China .because of the risk of US retaliatory strikes against these 

' k ‘ * 

► • . ♦ ♦ . 

• * •* 

• 4 

bases.* The Chinese might offer to send ground combat troops to North . 

. 

*. * • *' 

• Vietnam as an earnest of their cosnitsent to defend their ally; but 

. • . “ *•' 

• — 

• * m 

* . # « * 

' ve do not believe bombing of airfields and SAI-i sites vould bring Hanoi 

• ■ • ‘ 

to the point of accepting such an ox'fer. by Peiping. . Unless and until ... 

, <4 

« 

Peiping concluded that the existence of the Hanoi regime vas in danger; 

* . • * . * * 

* • , •• 

I * 4 

. it vould probably not unilaterally send a "rescue mission" into North/;* 

a * • m * * 

• 4 I » . , 

* * , . i * 1 !* 

• . • • V 

.Yietnam. Peiping might; however; cake threatening troop movements 

4 * , 

• * . , 4 * • 

4 * . • • » * . 

9 4 * • 4 * \ 

* * * 4 

.and additional air deployments in South China with the objective of 

* 4 * 1 * . * ■ • . 

• . ,4 * t 

- . * . 

• • * » * ! 

» • ■ * * * 

deterring the US from further bombings. 
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*-The Director"of Intelligence and Research, Department, of State, 

believes that the assumed vigorous US air attacks on major DPV tar- ... 
gets would probably evoke the employment over North. Vietnam of. Chinese _ 
air defense from bases in China. Current aepLpyment of Chinese ^ir- ... ; . 
craft to South China, the apparent completion of an airfield yust. 
north of the DHV border,- and explicit Chinese statements alleging 
willingness to accept US bombing of China, suggest-Cnxaese readiness 
to test US assertions that no sanetuapr will necessarily a* sno .... 
Peiping provide important, support^to Hanoi. • 
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Memo to U from INR/RFE, "Where Do We Go From Here?" June 24, 1965 


(p. 5) ...The critical question, however, is. whether Peking will join 
in the latter venture. Our earlier estimate still holds, namely, that 
at a time of its choosing—when the prospect of tactical success is best 
or when the need to demonstrate support is greatest — Peking will enter 
the air over North Vietnam from Chinese bases against American planes. 
Peking may count on our raids eventually straying - over into China, 
thereby justifying a Chinese Communist response. If not, Peking can always 
claim such intrusions occurred since our raids will have come so close as 
to make U.S. disclaimers -to the contrary dubious at best. Indeed, Peking 
may well sake such charges in all sincerity, given the known confusion 
that can arise from radar tracking and pilot behavior. 


Until recently, many estimates have held that Peking and Hanoi are 
deterred from further escalation by the prospect chat we might retaliate 
with full-scale attacks on whichever Communist power raised the ante. Now, 
however, ve must ask whether our increase of troops and geographical spread 
of air strikes do not make the prospect of our greater attacks so imminent 
at some point in time, so far as Communist calculations are concerned, as 
to eliminate the deterrence factor altogether. T 
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premises ultimate ana possibly early success without important • ' -* 

/ 

• ■ « 

* t , 

concessions on their part. They seem to believe that they con 

. . 

* • 

achieve a series of local military successes which, sooner or later,- 

* 

* * 

* 

will bring victory through a combination of a deteriorating South • 

. . * 

* * ■ « ,*■ 
Vietnamese amy (aRVN) morale and effectiveness, a collapse of 

• • •• * 

“ * 

* » • » 

« • 

anti-Comsunist government in Saigon, and an exhaustion of the US .- 


. ; 


vill to persist. 


• * • 


3* • We do not believe that ina uguration cf the US actions 

^ * ■ — 1 
* « • 

• * “ ■ 

•* here assumed would basically alter these eructations. The VC 


• * « 
and the DRV probably have come to expect increased US commit- 

i • . « . 

■ .ments, and they probably believe that the VC, vith increased 

• » 
m 

' \ • 

. *‘North Vietnamese assistance, can find vays to offset the effect 

i m . 

. of larger US forces. Nor do ve thirl: that the errtension of air 

' , . • - _ - . i -i ~ 

• * 

; attacks to military targets in the Hanoi and Haiphong area vould 

^ ^ 

’ * .. *" • 

significantly injure the VC ability to persevere in the South'* 


- •». . 


■* i ; - 


« • 



* * , , ■ » •• 
■ • • I * 4 

• 4 4 « *_•#*«* 
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or pcvoUu.dc the Hanoi Government thac ^no price 01 peroist^g 
vas unacceptably high.* 

4* If the extension of c.ir attacks vere to Include custained 
interdiction of land lines of cccmunication leading froa South 

* . 
• « • « 

* 

♦ 

• • * 

China, these actions vould obviously make the delivery of Soviet 

■ » • 

• • 

and Chinese aid more difficult and costly, and would have a 


* • 


. 4 
* 

* * 


serious impact on the linited industrial sector of the LoV 


* ♦ V~, fi 

■ , • •" 


*» * 1 


■ a 4 

a 

♦ ' * * 


- ; . 

• . ♦ ■* - 


general economy. It would still not-have a critical impact 

on the Communist determination to persevere and would not, at 

!_ ' ! , ■ • * 

-a ' * a 

m • * * , * * > 

least for the short tern, seriously inpair VC capabilities in • ~ .** 

• • 1 • 

• a « 

South Vietnam. . 


... * / 


« v 

•» . 

• ^ 
•.. • • j > 


5* If. in addition, POL targets in the Hanoi-Haiphong area •' 

* * , • • 
a • • 

• a 

* a ■ 

4 * . , 

•' were destroyed by air attacks, the ISY's ability to provide trans- 

*«•>« • -a ** 1 » " * ‘ ♦ • 

, a « ,• 4 at. M • ■■ ■ * ■ * 4 a- 1 ( 

a • 

* *1 - * 4 • ■ •*** * 4 * » * . 

. a . , • aa 4 * ’* * , *» / ♦ 

• potation for the general economy vould be severely reduced* It: *: *>; 

• . • ' • 

vould also conplicate their military logistics* If additional 

• • 1 

• • ^ a 

a » * * 

• PAVI'I forces were employed in South Vietnam on a scale sufficient 

a • a 
2 • •*- • • 

• a P * 

4 * 

• a a 

• , ■ • 

to counter increased US -troop strength, this would_ substantially 


a a 


I # • 

increase the amount of supplies needed in the South, The VC also 

• 1 a ' 


a *« 


m w ^ , # 

a * « 

depend on supplies fron the North to maintain their present level ■ 

• - - „* 

or large-scale operations. The accumulated strains of a* prolonged ’ • > 

* a v 

■■ . . 

| • i/' 

curtailment of supplies received from North Vietnam vould obviously ■ 

- *, • . •• • -• 

• * * 

have an impact on the Communist effort in the South* They would * •/ 

. ' . a* *- 


,% • a 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence. USAJ, disagrees with 
the judgment made in this paragraph. 
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certainly inhibit and night even prevent an increase in large-scale 

VC nilitary activity, though they would probably not force any •... 

* * 

significant reduction in VC terrorist tactics of harassment and- • 

t * 

sabotage- These strains, particularly if they produced a serious ' 

• ■ 1 

check in the .development'of VC capabilities for large-scale i.'' 

• ^ . ‘ * ' . 

*.;*••• ;.;****• 

(multi-battalion) operations night lead the IHV to consider".' . 

» • * ■ * * _ * 

♦ . * . * *. . * • . : . . 

• . ' _ ' . , 

negotiations.* But the fin-ol decision on whether to 7c<&' "~Z 

• • • 

* ♦ m 

negotiations vould depend to a great extent on political ';' ,-S 
developments in the Indochina a-rea and elsewhere, and on the "' 
actual course of combat in South Vietnam. " ' ' ' 


v; • ♦ 

* • 

. 

r. : * 

».• . * 4 • 




* 

. • 
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* v'V * 


* « ft 


1 . * 


» • • 


« * 

• 1 » • 

, * * « 


• 4 * , 4 : 

■ k • * 

* . . .♦ .* 


6. In response to the US prolan, the CmmmUt, vould’- 
almost certainly undertake measures to increase their own /' 

► — — ■--■■■ — ___ _____ * * *■ . v . 

, strength in Sout h_ yi e tna .n for a higher level of struggle. They :ji.. 
!•'*** * J * e * dy auSDentIn * VC units and dispatihlng additional 

* ■ • <4 

forces to South Vietnam; the a ssumed US actions would probabdy il ‘ ;/r ' 

~ * * 

•result in a speeding up of this process. By the end of I 9 S 5 , 


, • - • 


' . 


• « • ♦ 


1 * 

>r 


The Director of Intelligence and Research, for the Department 
- . of State, and the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 

Department of the Army, believe that in spite of granted d*a^ge /. 
6115 harassment caused by sustained air attack on lines of 
communication (IOC) and other targets, the capacities of DRV 
and^Laos LCC are sufficient to permit support*of the war in . - 

SouthVietnan at the scale envisaged in this bstimate. Other 
significant xacuors supporting this position are the lapossi- 
^^doing irreparable dana^e to LCC capacity; cenonstrated 
Comaunh.st logistic resourcefulness and ability to move large 
amounts of war material long distances over difficult terrain 
. °y pixmivive means; and the difficulty of detecting, let alone 
•- stopping, sea infiltration. . . . ' 


* • 
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the total of ami regulars, to organized units in South Vietnan ' 
: co-old reach 20,C'OO to 30,000 nen. Although the Ccnaunists axe ; 

• 4 

* 

aware of the danger of concentrating their troops in large ■ 
numbers, they might, during the next few months, .attempt major 
v assaults against ‘GVN forces and positions, seeking to shatter 

: A3VH before the increased weight of US strength could be brought 

* * ■ . 

’ » * • . * . . - 

i . - 

’to bear. 


. I 
* 

\ * 


• 1 


« * • « 


\ 


C 


4 • 


I 

► * 


• ” * * 

« » . % * *4 4 

» 4 

14. If air strikes vorc extended to the Kanoi-Kaiphong area .;.;, *.- 

■ •***■ *•. 

caid particularly to lines of communication from South China, the • ; 

.* •' . ■■•*** 

* 

choneoo of Chineso Cocnuniot air intervention from Chinese baceo -;\i i.-. 

• *. •: t 

• 4* 

. ■ * . * ■ 

would increase. This would particularly be true if the air strikes . ; 

* ’ » * * ... ■ 

were effective in cutting the main roads and rail lines over which 

* « * • i* 

* . 1 > . ^ 

the principal supplies ore moving. While wc believe the Chinese 

* •-*;. * - 
» * , 

would be reluctant to engage the US in on air war or to ris*. US • 

. • t • ’ 
retaliation'against Chinese nillt ary : ins tall at ions, wc consider 

' * 4 , \ ^ h 

the chances arfc-ibout even that Chinese aircraft would deliberately 

^— «. ■ . * 1; ;* 

engage the US over North Vietnam from oases within China. Wc go U 

i * * i • ’ 

not. believe,. however, that this vould. lead .to greatly iacrcascd ^ 

• __ _ *« • * * ■ **** 4 . • • . w i * • • 

■ _ _. — — ... . - ’. , ..* 

Chinese Communist •oarticipation in the conflict. In any case, if..-iv’-Y. '■ 

*...•• . ,* i * •**.. 

• —- . . ! ♦* * . - 

,. . * ’ '« V /. 

large numbers of US aircraft were operating close to the frontiers ■?£-}: 

* 4 

of China the likelihood of hostile encounters would be high. •• / 




I !• ''lb 
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* 4 * 1 

** * 4 • 
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* Foovno.tes of dissent from this paragraph appear on.the next page.':. 






If, in the circumstances described in paragraph 9; 


15 - 


■T*. * 

o uG 




Viet Cong and tee DRV at sene point wished to move toward negoti- 

• 1 

ations, an important divergence night open up between Hanoi and 

Peiping. The Chinese arc themselves not suffering direct military 

damage and they fear that negotiations would give the USSR a • - 

% 

• w 

* * ’ 4 

* ‘ 
chance to increase its role in Vietnam. ThU3 they would exert 

strong pressures to dissuade the DRV from entering into negotiations 


* . ‘ The Director, Defen:.^ Intelligence Agency; Assistant Chief ' 
of Staff for Intelligence, Doof the Army; Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations (intelligence); Assistant Chief of. 

: ’ Staff, Intelligence, USA'S; and the Director of NSA* do not v ; 
agree with the judgment expressed in this, paragraph. They 
believe that it should read as follows:. "If air strikes 
. ’ were extended to the Hanoi-Raiphong area and particularly . **.* 
to lines of communication from Sousa Cnina, the chances . 
of Chinese Communist air intervention from Chinese bases - f *■ 
would increase. Nevertheless, ve believe the Chinese would 
he reluctant to engage the US in an air war or to risx US 
-.retaliation against Chinese military installations. We 
therefore consider it unlikely that Chinese *6.ircrsi v would • 
v deliberately engage the US over Nortn Vietnam from oase® y 
within China." . * • * •' 


# 

The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of 
State, believes that the chances are better than even that- .. . 
Chinese aircraft would deliberately engage the US under 4 
these circumstances. Even - if air engagements wore accidental 
they would have extremely dangerous repercussions and Ij-. 
they were deliberate they could not fail to lead to a .. 


wider war. 
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"Free World and Communist Bloc Reaction to US Inter diction of 
Railway Access to North Vietnam," 'July 7, 1965 


Mari time 


>' 

and 



(p. 1) Introduction 


This paper assesses the reaction of the major free world countries 
involved in trade and shipping with North Vietnam, and also the reaction of 
the Soviet Union, the communist countries of Eastern Europe and Communist 
China to four possible US measures to isolate North Vietnam from the outside 
world. These are (1) a n aval quarantine , which would involve the boarding 
and search of incoming ships for arms and military cargo; (2) a full naval 
blockade of the North Vietnamese coast,- which would prevent all shipping ' 
from entering or leaving North Vietnamese ports; (3) the sowing of mines 
in North Vietnamese harbors and coastal.waters; and (4) the bombing of 
railway lines which connect Communist China with North Vietnam, 


The bombing of the railway lines, aside from being regarded as a 
dangerous act of further escalation in the Vietnamese war, is not considered 
to be of immediate concern to the free world countries in this survey. 
Reaction in free world countries to the other three measures is deal't with 
as a whole, although it is understood that a quarantine alone, which would 
permit passage of non-military cargo, would not provoke as severe a reaction 
as a full blockade. Reaction to mining, which for some countries carries 
strong emotional overtones, could be almost as severe as to a blockade, 
but would vary depending on whether or not damage or loss of life were 
incurred. 


Cp, 2) Communist Countries 

i 

The USSR would icaediaCely try to exploit adverse world public 
opinion resulting from US actions, especially in the UK and among the non- 
aligned nations, but it is unlikely that the Soviets would try to run " 
through a US blockade or even try to pass a quarantine line which would 
necessitate their ships being boarded and searched. ^ Unable to reach North 
Vietnam by sea, the Soviets would make increased demands upon Peiping for 
access through mainland China,- It is possible that new Sino-Soviet fric¬ 
tions on this issue might arise as they did in the spring of this year. 

Violent Soviet diplomatic and propaganda attacks on the US could also result 
in a further paralysis in Soviet-US bilateral relations. Moscow might try 
to extend further aid, Including minesweepers, to Hanoi to compensate for 
its increased isolation. The possibility•cannot, of course, be overruled 
that the USSR would take more serious retaliatory steps, such as harass¬ 
ment of routes to Berlin or probing maneuvers agiinst US Naval blockade lines. 

4 • • 

Although Communist China f s diplomatic and propaganda reaction would be 
virulent and stormy, it is doubtful that she would try to run convoys through 
blockade or quarantine lines. Instead, increased reliance would be placed on 
junks and other small craft, the use of inland waterways and land transport. 
Peiping might try to retaliate for interference with its shipping by hit-and-run 
air and PT-boat attacks against US naval vessels. Likewise, it might launch 
air attacks to protect railway lines from mainland China. The planes involved 
might be disguised as North Vietnamese to reduce the possibility of US counter¬ 
attack against Chinese bases. Peiping would almost certainly offer to send 
antiaircraft and engineer units into. Sorth Vietnam tq defend and repair the 
railway, and might also send inf^qtry to^p-revent landings along tne coast. 
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SNIE 10-11-65, "Probable Coccnunist Reactions to a US Course of Action, 
September 22, 1965 


The following is the position of the Director of Intelligence and 
Research, Department of State: 


* 

V-. I 

4. V ' 
1 


C 


1. The Director, IKB, Department of State, dissents fundamentally 

• • • • • • > 

* ^ 

♦ 

* 

from the key estimates made above. He believes..that the postulated air • 

^ • ♦ 

»• < ' 

strikes against the DRV's SAM sites, airfields, thermal plants, and prime 

m « • ■ • • * t 

# < I “** \ 

ft 

rail, road, and traffic targets vould be seen by the Communists as 

. * ■ \ * ■ ♦ .. ■ 

* — < * 

• • t 

veil 'as by most other observers — as marking a fundamental change, in 

» 1 

a « • m ^ % * * < * ^ 

■ 

the character of our escalation of the Vietnam var. ' Separated strikes' • 

• ♦ «ft m • * 

. • 

on these targets, carefully spaced over time, vould help’reduce adverse . 

* 

*• ’ 

. * ■ « * 

reactions, although ( theso vould he serious in any event* The composite 

. *4 . • 1 i 

Z . • <* . . * • : » M . . > -** 

ogram assumed here, hovever, vould be regarded as a political and • 

V ft * ft ft ft ft 4ft ft ^ ft ft ft ft ft ft ft , ft ft ^ 

i V * 

ft 

military vatershed comparable to that of last February vhen our bombing 
■ * , * « 

t 

of the DRV began* :\ • . ; 


i o 


+ • 

2* Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow vould all view the strikes as initiating -- 

• «* < i 

^ * ft ■ »* 

and in large part executing — the highest level of militarily significant 


ft • + * • 


.escalation available in the DRV short of ground invasion* Even assuming V.;- 


• **. • * . 


’• precision bombing, the strikes vould Inextricably Involve industrial and ;• 

■ «• * * * « «* • • • • * * 

• ■ ■ *., * 

• * * - , ♦ . 4 

- . j . . * 

civilian losses beyond the objectives deliberately targeted, as veil as . ...... - 

^ * • * ft ft • ft m m m a • • • — * Hft » 

• •• . " •• ••••>: 

. almost certain Soviet and Chinese casualties. In operation the nev pro- • ' 

► * * A . . # , * *, * • ^ , 

ft ♦ ft M ^ * » • “ “ P ^ 

« » • ■ ■ 

m _ a 

gram vould appear to'have exempted only deliberate attacks (of no military . ' . 

* ft " 

• . » • - ’•••_.* •* 

* * , • *»' *. 

* * i ♦ • 9 m • 

significance) on the population itself. Communists and non-Comsuniots 
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(D .aii^e would consider that this.sudden massive action contradicted the 

raany prior official indications, public and private, that ve intended 
• * » 

to respect the special sensitivity of the Hanoi-Haiphong complex. They . . 

• vould regard these undifferentiated and simultaneous strikes as a gross 

'• departure from our past poiicy of graduated pressure. They vould probably 

" conclude that ve had decided to forsake further, efforts to project a 

. judicious -combination of political-military pressures against the infiltra- 

V- tion netvori^ ari^''had"chosen instead the blunt instrument.of a broad mili-- • 

' : tary assault m the ‘ cMof elements of the DRV economy and its "self-defense; . 
* ... ... . . . . . # 

• capability. ‘•The’credibility of our protestations of limited objectives 

' vould slump,. and our actions vould just as plausibly be seen to invite , 

• * » • « *** * • ^ • , » . ■ * • " 1 « ** " 

— « ***** - , t • * • 

the capitulation of the DRV under pain of total destruction, raise 
... specter of an eventual invasion on the ground, -and in any case appear . .^.; ., 

. • • . i . *.. ? •••.•*. • 

• . • • • • /• *. . . *._ . 

:• to threaten' the DRV 1 s ability to survive. • ? , \!_ . •:•'- :v ' : '■ 

• * . / * 




' * 3 . . 'under these circumstances, it is unlikely that aanoi vould 

choose to move toward negotiations or compromise,; it is unlikely^ that • 

• • • “ • * ... " 


Moscov'could afford or vould be filing to.urge Hanoi to do so; .<md.it 

•is certain thatFeking vould^ress Hanoi to persevere. These positions 

_ ■ * ,* 1 » • . 4 • ■ ^ 

• • ' • * 1 ^ * 4 ■ • * 

* * *. - . . ‘ • • • •; . # - /*•• • 

vould be mutually reinforcing* ^ * 


* * *. 




** t * , . . 4 • * 

4. T - ne DKV leaders, as the estimte notes, have recently indicated 
that their terns for negation nay not he as ibflenihle as they have ; ;.. 

' " • " ^ 4 

mu .a-i-^ve. hovever vould immediately deter 

sometimes seemed. The assumed ootacks, nowever, wuua. . - 

# • . m * 

4 + ~ n v •Dossibly have been contemplating. 
Hanoi from any diplomatic overtures it *~y possi ijr _ . . - ••.••••• 

. .. -• ..*••*'* 
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It vould fear that any sign.of compromise under such pressure would be 
♦ 

• read by friends and enemies as capitulation, vould undermine dl possible 

' • future bargaining positions, vould irreparably damage Viet Con S norale, 

• * 

» ^ * * 

and vould predispose the US to renew these pressures at any.time and . 

• ’ ^ * . 

under any conditions it thought appropriate . Whatever hesitancies'the • 

^ • • • 

« - T 

: V DRV may have had vould now be resolved in favor of militant prosecution _ 

t * * • . • * 

• of the var and of more’ insistent requests for, and far fever qualms oyer,- 

: • . . • .* V * , / 

Chinese and Soviet aid.. ' V *. 


* * \ 


' — *«* . » • k ■ 

• . . . t .*• 

• « • * * , »* 1 « 


5. Far from seeking a respite from the,, bombings, the DRV vould • 

m * • / * . * 

- * . ► • * ’ . ‘ . » . * 

attempt to retaliate by raising the tempo of the ground waxu ;It would ■ /. 

■ > * * . • ' ' * 

• I 

send additional ground forces to Laos and South Vietnam as rapidly as ^ 

i • * 

• the infiltration routes perait. It probably vould surface these efforts, 

• •* * ' * * * . 

«. •» ... 

* . "-.*•* 

• at least to the extent of acknowledging the despatch of "regrouped-.. 

. • - * , S 

* * ♦ , 

.= southerners" and "volunteers/ both to raise Viet Cong morale and to _ ■ 

. * • * 

■ * * • • 

discourage the US and its supporters with the prospect of a long jungle . ... .. 


I • 


var. 


6 The DRV vould certainly at once press Peking and Moscow •_ 

• * . * * • - 

1 ' vigorously for prompt aid in rebuilding its defenses against air attacks. 

' m . m * m ’ * J 

I-.'." Inhibitions about additional Soviet and Chinese presence in the DRV would.. 

: * •' ' * - 

>} diminish. Hanoi might .well drop whatever reservations it may. have had , • \. 

* . • • 

* • t » < • • # 

ill against the useof Soviet or Chinese pilots.' It vould belost iimatient ' 

• . 1 . i • , ■ t ' ‘ \ 

o'! vith Sino-Soviet disputes 'about transit riehts, but vould expect those 

■ * “ • ' *»'**.•* .* 

past hurdles to be overcome in the new atmosphere. /V ' ' • 
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7 . Although Hanoi's reaction will continue to be of primary ia- ^ 

♦ . 

.. C 

portance, the locus of decision making viil shift perceptibly avay from 

• ■ « . , * 

, * * • 

Hanoi to Peking and Koscov. Peking viil have ?. major role in determining 

the overall Communist response to the assumed US actions. Given the 

* * ♦ 

w • 

preceding estimate of Hanoi's response, these reactions viil be consistent 

* • « m 

9 

, * , t 

Hence the frustrating dilemma of the main estimate probably viil not - 

* • • • • , • m 

* • 

* 

arise — Hanoi's svitching to'a negotiatory track’despite giving China's 

. * ... • - 

/ * '• * 

contrary views "great weight." (Compare paragraphs 9 uud 15 of the SNIE)-. 

- * . . ♦ 


• • . 

* * ** 


• 8. It is almost certain that Hanoi and Peking have concerted their 

.... • ■ . • * « • *• . ’ ♦. j 

♦ • 

preparations and aiGcussed plans for Chinese action in the event of US • . . 

♦ , . . . . ... • * * i.*.*, 

* * m * 

\ • ; 

attacks such as the ones assumed here; The Chinese vould strongly urge ’ 

• - * . . • . 

* * »• \ 

Hanoi to reject any thought or negotiations, and they viil purposefully • j 

, 4 • • * 
m • 4 

• * 

' underwrite the DRY* s will to persist. • They vould furnish the DRY vith 

’ 

logistic assistance in prosecuting the var in the south and in ma kin g' 

■ _ _ _ _ _ m a • 4 « , • • ^ — • 


« « 


\ 9 


* * * 


further US air attacks as costly as possible. They vould give safe _ 

, ... . • •• -• ** • ■ * 

• 1 

. I 

haven to any DR*/ planes which escaped our strikes and vould permit them • 

_ ^ v ■ 4 < • * * • - , * • * ► ^ *• 

. * ♦ * 

to operate from Chinese bases. They would probably provide Chinese :.••••> 

• « , * • • ' ' * .* * *,*'’*’ 

• • , * 4 * ‘ 1 - < i 

« ‘ 7 

* ■ • l( y 

planes and pilots to operate from the remaining DRV facilities if and.**/:- 

» * * • 

I » * ^ • ’ 

vhen useable. ' ■ ! . 






» . / 


* . 

9 . The Chinese vould immediately increase'their defensive eir 

. « m » <« •«• « • * • w , 1 * I * * " ■ . * 

*■ * . 

i • . * . 

patrols along their frontier end perhaps over adjacent DRV territory '••••. 

.. . • -. .... • - ..* ■ •?'"** “*"■ . 

. 

* 

in vhich their ground forces-appear to be active. The danger of accidental 

• « *,* a n • • « • • • • ■ ^ * * ** , '' 4 • 

• • a ■ 

m • 

encounters with US planes viil be high and viil increase as US planes : 

• « 4 - « • ■ • 1 r ' ^ • 

, 4 • , . * * 

approach the border, -If the DRV airfields are successfully interdicted, ;■■■ *. 


there is a bette^ than even chance that Chinese air viil .intervene from 


•• 


Chinese bases♦ 
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10. The Chinese vould probably in any case increase their presence 

/ ’ 1 ‘ 

* • ' ’ 

on the ground in North Vietnam, furnishing anti-aircraft,, engineer, and 

- 4 ' * ‘ * 

» * • * 

i * 

• supply unit8 and, if ashed, providing combat forces to defend against a 
possible US invasion of the north, thus freeing DRV forces to go southward. 

J? n • « • • • • > » • • 4 

. 

Nith the destruction of the rail line into China, the logistical problem-' 

. ... .. • • • • 

• , t i 

_ • » 

* 

of supplying the DRV vould increase. To the degree that the US program 

_ _ a a * • a ^ • # ■ * ■ 4 « ■ « • * • 

t « • < • * 

... * t 

* . 

Is successful and South China must become the operational and infrastructure 

. * • » < • • . * * 

« • * * • « , • 

, * • * « 

4 • ♦ 

• * 

base for further ear defense of'the DRV, the Chinese viH need Soviet 

• « « « • t ■ > * •• • m * , • »l " ‘ 

• support and protection. Greater Soviet involvement might reluctantly be • 

: . * ■ c . .... . *. . ... . ■ 

♦ 

* ■ » * , 
* . »' » • «* 

4 * * 

desired to deter the US. This is an additional factor likely to promote y"- 

... • 

. ' 1 » ' 4 ’ 

4 * I . . f 

a constructive resolution of previous Sir.o-Soviet frictions over the 

■ ^a • > « • • • * * '• * 

m m m - * * 

* * . ‘ ■ 

speedy scope, and method of aiding'Hanoi and bolstering South China bases#.;. 


■ . 4 *- ** I 


11 . \je do not believe that the Pakistan-India var is likely to 
. .. - • ..■ • 

place any limitation on Peking's ’willingness and ability to carry out 

^ _ —a « • * ■ * 1 


. * *: 

the foregoing responses. Peking has prepared its forces and its popula- 

* * * • • •. • * ** * 

* * ✓ 4- 

* • 

tion for some- time to face the eventuality of the US actions assumed in .; 

4 * — 4 ■ * * 4 •• a * * 

^ ‘ ■ « 4 , * , 

this estimate, • Its likely actions against India, outlined in SUTB 13-10- 65 , 

V 4i ■ «* % • ,» , 

• • * tm u "* ♦ . . * * 

* ^ - ' -4 « # ‘ 

a t — 4 4 

vill probably not be deterred by such US actions, nor vill the Indian ; 

• . 44 4 * ■ * ^ • > 4> 

* 4 4 » • 

♦ **'*•«, 

theater ^require the diversion of Chinese air or ground forces availably ..y : 

A . » • • .1 ’ t . * *»44 


• 4 4 

to support North Yietnam and to defend South .China, 


¥ ‘ * 


* # • . 

•r ^ t ; 

* 4 . ■ * 
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12. Indeed is\- addition .to the general increase in pressures generated 

■ - - * *. ;■ 

* P 4 m * ' * • 

by the interacting nature of the tvo Asian theaters of ver, Peking vould^ 

. ■ ... ’«• • * . »* 
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te «*r. of certain coaparaUve edvrt.Cages in en escalatory response to the 

American move in Korth Vietnam. Peking hm that the Vietnam theater . 

tends to bring the US into confrontation tilth both China and me USSR, .. 

< 

» / 

* • 

•yhilc the Indian theater tends to bring the US into confrontation only vita 

• * * * * 

• ■ i • • * • ' 

♦ 

* 

China. Therefore Peking would hone to breach US-USSR relations on the • 


« ♦ ♦ 


natter of'Vietnam, reducing thereby the freedom of both the USSR ana the 

J * « « 1 

» * » • * ' • t « • 

. - . ." 

• ' * ■ • ♦ 

US to respond against Chinese pressures in the Subcontinent. f 


* • 


• * 


« • 


» * *'»*•* 

13a The Soviets would be specifically affronted by the assumed US 

^ , ** ft • I • • • • ,1 1 

* l' 1 • • • « • * 1 * 

I * • * ft ft* 

ft ft # • 

' course of action in Vietnam.- They would almost certainly interpret it as f 
* « • • • • * . # . 


« « * « 


* , m 

an assault on the viability of North Vietnam whose security they have f ; • ; 


• * 


* * 4 • » ♦ » 

. committed themselves to defend. They would be likely to regard the US ' . y ; 

_ . * . . * ' 


• • . 


•' action as a direct challenge to themselves,, the more so since it would 


* * 


♦ .* 


; probably result in Soviet casualties. They would be unlikely to place. 

• ft * « •• 1 “ 4 ’ 

• , * 

any credence in assurances that US intentions were still limited (something 

* . * * * 

. . • * **• * 

they have been prepared to do thus far). The sensational nature 'of the 

« » ' » • * 

. * - * . 1 ‘ 

» • . • , < . . . ‘ 

» ■ V ■ ft 

.' American initiative and the obstinacy of the Chinese and DRV reaction to 

• * § , < « 


1* 
l ' 


it vould harden the Soviet response* 

* 


m * 

l4.’. Under these circumstances Moscow would be less likely than 


t ■ 


* 

.♦ ■ 


• * 4 .• 
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to press Hanoi to negotiate, and it vould redouble its effort to r'l;./ 
. 1 - -i:* 

♦ • , s 

participate meaningfully in the defense of the DRV/ Moscov vould reqev # 

^ ^ ^ , ft • ft ft « M ^ > I, • N* * • 


ft *, 
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its earlier offers of additional aircraft and pilpts and would attempt y'-’: 

. * m « * ♦ , •< * • ^ 

« * * * • 

. « * ft ■ _ * * • 

* * * 1 * 

' * * ; 4 • 
to increase the flow of SAMs and technicians to man them. The Soviets •" 


• » * 
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vould renev their proposals of last spring for a cooperative effort-vith 

* ■ . « • . * i ■ * * 


4 * 

ft . ' 


* ■ • > 7 •* 
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the Chinese to aid Hanoi; The Chinese, for their part, would-find it. 
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core difficult than previously to refuse reasonable cooperation in expediting 

• a « • • m • * • * ’ * »’••*« >• « * • # * 

* • 

Soviet aid, especially in viev of the assured destruction of DRV-Chinese 

• 4 < • • * “ * 1 • * • * ♦ m • • « ^ 

rail lines. Desnite the continuing hostility botvec-n Chinese and Soviets, 

« w 4 / . 
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their respective stakes in tho struggle ere likely to leo.d to competition 
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to'see vho can help Hanoi most effectively. 
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15. Unfortunately for them, Soviet problems in providing rapid and 

• m | * 4 ^ 4 « 4 4 « » 

effective aid vould be serious* DRV' airfields and associated installations 

* • » . 4»« 4 4 • — i * •••■•« * ‘ •• • # y * •. « 

• * • • 

vould be unusable, heavily damaged, or under continuing attack. Previously 

«44«4 . • 44 * * • . • * • 

• v. • % 

« 

* t • * 

prepared SAM sites vould likeyise be difficult to replenish, and the US 

« * «4 4 * 1 « * • 4 4 * • • 4 ,, 

• « • . • 

4 k 

vould presumably not abstain from attacking sites in preparation, as it • 

. a . •• » a .«•••««• •-« 

* 

“ k , , . 

did during the installation of the present Soviet-supplied SAM capability. '< 

m 4 • 4 * *#*»♦ 

* 4 

* *41 

Under these conditions, it is-likely that the Soviets vould make a strong' 

.... ■ 

attempt to mount an air-defense effort from Chinese territory and ve . 

mm • 4 . * ■ • .►••♦4 

4 * • 

4 1 *. , 

1 . - , * • » 

believe that, despite haggling, some arrangement to this end vould be ■ 

-• •• • 

consummated. As a bargaining factor vith Moscov, Peking vill probably 

. . • • - 

* # • # m 

7 

« ■ » 4 •« 

.request,— and Moscov provide — sophisticated Soviet air defense equip- 

"V '• 

* » 4 . '• 

nent.(MTG 21s and SAMs) to protect bases and logistical lines in South 

. . ■ * * ' r .. ... *;.■** 

t .... 

4 - 

• 4 * ♦ 4 

China. - 
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• l6. We'believe that fundamentally the Soviets vould nevertheless: v 
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remain interested in on end to the conflict • ■ While under the stepped up 
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military assistance effort vhich ve believe they vould be bound to make 
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/ the- Soviets vould be prepared to run the risk of direct encasements vith 
U5 forces in Vietnam, ve believe that they vould not cor.t capiat a these 


risks vith any equanimity and v 


still attempt to prevent escalation 


from running out of control. Accordingly, even in addition to it a greater 

.... * - • . 
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military involvement, Moscow can be expected to resort to various forma 
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t • t 

of political pressures to 'deter the US, ■ including a further substantial 


worsening in bilateral relations r 
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To : ‘The Secretary 
Through: s/s 
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Through: S/S ‘ t " 

JTroa .: INK - Thomas L, Hughes WSU t- 

Subject: Peking Prepares its. People for Escalation of the Vietnam War ' 


ll 


• , . Despite intensive efforts by the, regime zo preserve..secrecy in some fields 

v :•! P re P arati o^s for a - possible var have become-so pervasive 'as to permit'' 

a fairly comprehensive analysis of the program, particularly as 'it affectJsou-h " ' 

China and the civilly population. Civil defuse and political Lt^ 

it Pr ° vlde j more infonaation than Peking's military and economic moves. ' In rartiG- .'/■*f: 
cular, grass-root sources such as letters sent abroad and refugee reactions ■ 

•.’• h f v ® told m m rauch 'a^out-programs vhich the regime has .sought-to keep, out of ' " : -V" 

V 1 <* . . ‘ . *. * . 1 .4. • • • • 
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** ‘ ABSTRACT 
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.... Sines late l$o4 Communist China has moved vithout publicity and bn a nation-" • '• 

'* 1 4 t ♦ * 

C * • * . , y V • 

• de scale t0 Prepare for the possibility of a var with the United States’ • The'"' "v.'7 ; ’ 
•• . * . . 


regime 


. :, '1> the domestic ecene io heep its moves from attracting international attention.' 

** 44 ,. • * * • * 4 . 

( > •. I * , * . ' • * 

« .. **♦ . * . . , ' « *■* •_•.**. 

I'-^So far. most! of its concrete preparations, especially.' in ’• civil defense/ have v 7 "' 

^ * ' 4 * * ( * ^ ^ > l * ^ j 1 * t 4 4 ^ 

. ! ;• ;V : .^ een restricted to cities, hut all indications suggest that„efforts vill proceed ' 

' t« " * . ' • * . * . 

! j/, t , • ,. * • r - ^ ■ • . * 

bn a broad-front for the foreseeable future. - ' • "v- tt ’ /■" V- .- •' 

<••:***• . * . • v.» 

. • ■ ■ *.v *• 

{ * • * * 4 I ■ « * * . * ♦ * * 

•:'/? : ' Civil‘defense programs-spread initially from Hainan island in late‘-1564 toV-• ‘ • 

« * * * 4 « • 

1 • 4 * % t » ( ___ f ( • 4 a * ^ ^ t ■. m . ' 9 * m * " 

. j':.\v cities nehr" North Vietnam in February and March. It'is no v likely that'every'.Ev'J:7‘. 

♦ i . # * ♦ . • • - » • « . # * 

' * 4 • * , . ■ 1 • . 4 '4 • • 

. ( M t » ' 4 .* m • 4 4#* 1 - ’ * t • - 4 

j.'.-major Chinese city has at least a rudimentary civil defense program,* The most 

i : ^:r ’ • . ‘ ” * . f 

- » ♦ ♦ ^ 

^'..•..-Common measures. include evacuation of n non-essential ft persons and of industrial ’ 

#-_.»« • . . . •* * , 
I » » ■ a • m ■•“4 I 

M • • * - ’ . ' . » . ‘ • 4. • * 4, 

I 1 , * . * . ■ • 1* * 

* i « 4 , y * 4 • • 4 m *,*■.#* 

other facilities from urban to rural and remote areas. Air raid drills and’. ... ’ • 

l * * * . “ • • • 

' I 44 1 * • * ’ * ' *N • , 4 * 

* » • • * 

I • • . ' #4 . * m • • 

of tudimentary shelters, increased anti-aircraft ' 

• ► * * .4 >4 

• -A** *#* ‘ . * 
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training 


C yfenseQj and blood-type testing found out the 
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Psychological preparations for an imminent war have included.frequent warn- 

• , * * * * 

* ‘ . ♦♦ 

ings to the population that US actions against North Vietnam were threatening 'A ■ 

• • i 

♦ * % _ » * 

'China 7 s security.. Incidents involving the"US and Communist China, such as 

» * * « 

: 

* • • 

4 • • 

alleged overflights of Chinese airspace by US planes, are exploited by the regime 
to this end. 


i •. 


An "Aid Vietnam, Resist America" campaign, begun in the 'spring'''of-.• 

• * * * 7 

• • ... ♦ • * ■ * i 

m . ■ . * _ 

• 19o5, has obvious association in Chinese memories with its Korean Var analogue / . 

• ■ * , » «*•♦.»’ 

• * . 4 . 
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< * ^ • «■ 

K. A May Red Flag article'by'the .Chief-of Staff and other leaders* pronouncements V-V/.:" 


.«? .v 
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• • » 

A;- have warned of possible var. There is even evidence 'that Peking is preparing - . 

■ * *, - • 

its people-for possible nuclear attacks arising from the war in Vietnam. •- ’ 

• . • • 4 «♦ 

• Peking's military and economic contingency measures are harder to evaluate. 

• . • . 

* , ♦ * . ♦ 

* ' •■-•••• 4 % 

. 4 ’ » 4 “ 

The regime has moved since‘the beginning of I 9 S 5 to make possible ah increase- 

•. . . . • 

4 - * . 4 * * ■’ I < 

n the size of the ground forces, and air force strength in South’china definitely 

• ■ ' - '• • . ^ • • • • ' 

; - baa increased* With respect to economic measures., there has .been some conversion 


'/yto defense..production.in addition to d 
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dispersal of factories to the-hinterlands. 
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To • : 
Through: 
From 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The Director o? Intelligence and Research 

December 3, 1965 


The Secretary. 

s/s 

INR *- Thomas L. Hughes l 
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Subject! China and the U’ax* in Viccn&m 
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We would like to call 


. i , . • * • . , /• 1 • 

your attention to a series of developments 

m n> " * m ' '■* T1 «. u , ^ *• t ; * . ' • 
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. ^i h __ a P?* a 5 . C ° . rc A lac 5. expectations in Peking that China's involvement/’/i-G'/'i 
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m the Vietnam war, already manifested by the reported presence of./ l 
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..People's Liberation Army engineer units in North Vietnam, may become‘overt A/vA il 
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people to direct attack by the vGC'C-.y G; 
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Tnese developments do not as yet foreshadow an immediate - ”' V- CGX )£■ 
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in 1966 and may even submit the Chinese 
• United States. 


?- ine _ SC , i* 7 er Y. e ^^ ground combat troops 

i *..>C Moreover, the absence to date' of any new threats or public commitments 
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■' from Han01 or Peking concerning overt Chinese involvement'undoubtedly' 
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^nfields in South China have been .. . 
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' •••■'• C °" trJr >'> ln P l “l«S so many of its advanced aircraft re! ^ V'" 

■ V. ..'. . , , ' aircraft relatively distant WY 

. ' na 6 cantors of population and industry the reel ■ " • ' ' 

• that the most likely attacks vill • ' •' nriQe nt 1-: 

v,- fc territory adjoining fiort-h 

'••".v '• ' £are 50 ** to reduce, if not excludTT^ ~~-- 1 • 
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Peking's failure to trumpet abroad its domestic preparations ,^ ' ''' 
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whether in civil defense or propaganda, indicates that such preparations' •■; 
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are serious rather than for demonstration effect. .Nor is Peking'likely •' • 






•' \ ■ to provide advance notice of its overt involvement in the war through renewed Y 

t . 1 V - * * , . ^ 

* ...»-v m s. x . . *.**.. r » \\ 

. ; assertions of its willingness to "fight shoulder to shoulder" with Hanoi * ...v 
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vn.'Such assertions in the spring of 1965 failed in' their objective of deterring' 

. ■ . . ... . • 1 •- 
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US strikes against North Vietnam. Deterrence having failed, more weight .• 
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■ ; ! ^ . tnay accrue from the element of surprise. Even .more .‘importantperhaps; ‘ Y : V‘ 

Peking's international silence with respect to its intentions or’ expectations 'V- 

^ ^ « » ♦ 

.... . . ...... 
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] VYV-^V preserves the options for both itself and Hanoi, keeping open the;Chinese ;/.v..v„~ 4 * 
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: ; i. ;>/*. role in case the situation does not require overt intervention or • in'case 
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V; ’ u nforeseen developments make such intervention far too risky‘a venture* to' 
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i \‘;VC;The Korean war and the Sino-Indian war of 1962 demonstrated Peking’s • kV 
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:, y.\ % ' ability to delay action or, even after having attacked t to suspend action 
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■v~Y/ \ for weeks at a time* One factor contributing to dfelay is .the regime’s*. • . 
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.desire to justify politically its military moves, thereby hopefully isolating *\ 
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'* its opponent from world support and possibly even dividing'his ranks’at" • '*. 
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reconnaissance aircraft over Chinese soil. 

Anotiicr factor-making for delay is the difficuli-v n-= . . 1 

‘_____ lty Preparing the 


military infrastructure of South China for any' seriZs^nZT'"^ 7^ '7 ^7,7/- 
--. w us involvement In.war, Vj 
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normal circumstances, given the poor communications lines'and' arduo^iXlilSiSl 

terrain, it is complicated even further by the presumed need 'to dev^opWif WMi 
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SKIE 10-12-65 
Probable Communist 



Reaction Co a US Course of Action*' 1 Dec. 10, 1965 



(pp. 5,6) $. To defend Che DRV, Hanoi might ask permission to operaCe 
DRV fighters from Chinese bases, or might request the Soviets and/or the 
Chinese to provide fighter units of their own, operating from Chinese 
airfields. We believe that the Chinese would not comply with any such 
request.— Both the DRV and the Chinese air forces are ill-equipped to 
engage in sustained combat with US air forces; furthermore, such a contest 
would invite retaliation against Chinese territory. China would almost 
certainly not make its air facilities available for operational use by 
Soviet combat aircraft. 



(pp. 6,7) 10. We do not believe that either Hanoi or Peking would be willing, 
at this point, to introduce substantial numbers of Chinese ground combat 
troops into the DRV. From Hanoi's point of view, such a movement could 
involve an undesirable expansion of Chinese influence. Moreover, it would 
seem to both Peking and Hanoi to involve undue risks of a Chinese-US mili¬ 
tary confrontation and a consequent widening of the war which we think the 
Communists would not wish to invite at this point in the conflict. 1J. 

• • 4 

12. The expansion of the bombing would be regarded by much of the 
non-Communist world as a serious new escalation of the war. ... 
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6 J Dr. Louis W. Tordella for the Director, National Security Agency; Mr. 
Thomas L. Hughes, The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department 
of State; and Major General Roy Lassetter, Jr., for the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army, consider that the 
chances are about even that the Chinese, if requested by the DRV, would 
permit DRV aircraft to intervene from Chinese bases, or would even do so 
with their own aircraft, in the event of continued US air attacks near the 
Chinese border. They would not expect any of these measures, of them¬ 
selves, to repel the US attacks militarily, but would hope to make our 
operations Increasingly costly and possibly deter further US escalation 
while running high but acceptable risks of being bombed themselves. 


7/ Mr. Thomas L. Hughes, The Director of Intelligence and Research, Depart¬ 
ment of State, believes that the estimate underrates the advantages and 
overrates the disadvantag'es'which Hanoi and Peking might see in a larger 
Chinese military presence in North Vietnam. The present situation already 
Indicates that Hanoi will receive whatever numbers of Chinese troops would 
be useful in repairing and protecting communication lines to China. As US 
air attacks increase, Hanoi and Peking may feel that a deployment Into 
North Vietnam of a number of ground combat troops would be a salutary warn¬ 
ing to the US of Peking's commitment to Hanoi‘is cause and of the specter 
of a wider war. While the North Vietnamese would not welcome the increase 
in influence which this Chinese presence might imply, they would feel this 
factor more than compensated for by the increasing Chinese contribution to 
their protection and to the prosecution of the war. They are aware that a 
very large Chinese presence was eventually withdrawn from North Korea. 

. Neither Hanoi nor Peking would estimate that the mere presence of Chinese 
forces, nor even their efforts to defend themselves against US attacks, would 
involve a substantial risk that the US would widen the war. On the contrary, 
at this juncture such a deployment might well appeal to both regimes as the 

most effective and safest available deterrent to further US escalation. 
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13- Although the nature and extent of Communist and Free World re- V*.*'. 
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actions -would vary somewhat depending on which targets were bombed, ve do 7 ; ' . 
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not believe that the differences vould ‘be 'critical. J . 
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§7 Mr. Thomas L.' Hughes, She Director of Intelligence and Research, •• ■ 
Department of State, believes that both Communist and Free World re-' ' 

actions would differ significantly according to the targets attacked. .. ••• 
POL facilities could be most plausibly justified as targets relating to ‘ ;; .' 
infiltration and logistic support of the insurgency in the South. ' .Attacks 
on power plants, especially those embedded in urban areas, would evoke a ■ V 
stronger reaction from both Communist and Free World governments because • 
it vould be videly assumed that ve vere initiating an effort to destroy / 
the DHV r s modest industrial establishment. Attacks on lines of communi¬ 
cations and other targets in the Hanoi-Haiphong area vould confirm the- * 
fears generated by the attacks on pover plants and vould inevitably entail ’b 
a'sharp rise in civilian casualties. The distinction .between such opera- 
tions, and all-out var vould appear increasingly tenuous. As these attacks • 

•-* • expanded, Hanoi vould be less and less likely to soften its opposition • 
to negotiations and at some point it vould come to feel that it had'little 
\ left to lose by continuing the fighting. It vould be likely to shed what--- . 
ever political inhibitions it^might..then 'still have —? both against a 
larger. PAVJt intervention in the South (limited only by logistics) and against . 
•a further Chinese garrisoning in the DRV, The latter vould becoae in-' 
creasingly acceptable not only to deter further US ? escalation by the specter _; 
.of Chinese involvement, but also to secure the Worth from US'invasion 
attempts, to vhich the bombings might seen to be a prelude. To the extent \ 
that the Chinese presence in Worth Vietnam grev ip response to our attacks, 
even such allies as Javan and the UK vould be faced vita still heavier 

■+m * * 

domestic pressures .to condemn the US openly and to cease all cooperation 

with our effort in Vietnam/ Attacks on DRV airfields vould be in a special 

class. They vould be seen by Communists and others to be'purely military and 

vould thus not stir the strong .reactions that other targets vould‘provoke. * • 

Such attacks vould, hovever, probably Increase the risk of, Chinese involve-* . 

meat as noted in our footnote to paragraph 9* ' > 7‘.v.’b V:- . 
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24. Escalation. We find some difficulty in envisioning a practi- . •■ 
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\ . . ■ , 
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cable and effective way in which the Comunists could attempt to reverse • : • 

♦ > . . 

. the tide in the assured situation. A Korea-type march of large numbers . \: 

• ‘ i • * 
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of Chixicsc troops.into South Vietnam through uhe DRV and the Laos panhandle-- ‘ 

* * * mm . 

* - ‘ * 

would encounter extreme logistic difficulties., vould be exposed to inter- 

. . * 
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diction by US/CVK attacks, and vould invite US retaliation against China/! 
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Yet the number of Chinese forces that could be'infiltrated into the South- • 
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and supported there, given'the assumed situation, would-be unlikely .to ;h 

* . . , . , . ^ , • • •rv / 
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achieve vhat many battalions of PAVN had failed to do, while still"in-"; 
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volving some risk of US retaliation against China*2/ ■ - *• 
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25. A large number of PAVIT troops could be released to go South if ; 
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Chinese forces moved into the DRV to provide local defense. Such an \ ; . 
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9/ Major General. Roy Lassetter, Jr., for the Assistant Chief of Staff 4 

for Intelligence, Department of the Army, and Mr- Thomas L. Hughes, v; 

‘ /The-Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, believe 

that^the last sentence does not properly highlight the Chinese Communists 

threat and the size of the forces that could be moved to and supported' ; 

• • 

in the South. , Based upon pyist performances in both Korea ana Tibet, 
there is no reason to assume that once the ChinesS Communists decided 

* 

to commit ground forces in support of the war in Vietnam, they would 
not cormit the total number"of forces they consider within their 
capability to support in an effort to redress the unfavorable situation.. 
: • Important factors supporting this position are: 'our'Icnowledge of the 

• v results of air interdiction programs during World War II and' the Korean 
War; the impossibility of doing irreparable damage to I/DC capacity;' . 

' ' demonstrated Communist logistic resourcefulness in covertly creating 

fdrward stoclrailes of itzx materiel; their ability to move'largo amounts 
..of war-materiel' long distances over difficult terrain by primitive 

means; and the difficulty of detecting, let alone -stopping the infil- 

■ » * « • * * 

tration of personnel over obscure jungle trails'. 
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formidable logistic problems. In vould also increase DRV concern 
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over a greatly increased Chinese presence in their country* 
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26. A course -somewhat more attractive to both Peking and Hanoi 

. • » # 
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night be to try to disperse US strength, and create alarm by developing & . 

* ■ ■ 

front in northern and central Laos and nor*chern Thailandnas mvio • 

• •• : ,** ‘ •„ * / 

be attempted initially by the use' of Pathet Lao forces heavily.encadred . 

» 

9 * • • * * • » » 

and suooorted by Chinese' and North Vietnamese. Peking might hope that y : ' 
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' this tactic, at least in-the early stages, vould not result in US air ' ; v ; ; 
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• » • 
attacks on Chinese territory. ' Other diversionary efforts could 'do directed . '- 

at Taiwan. South JCorea, or even India, but these, vould seem to be more . 

- . • ' .* * 

useful as threats in being to vorry the US than as practical means to ; •• 
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• • m * » 

•alter the course of the var in South Vietnam. 
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.. ’ 27. None of these courses vould carry the assurance of victory, -and - 

“ * . . * . * 1 * 

’"all of them entail the possibility - in some cases the near certainty - ’ /i// 

* * • 

-of developing into ah outright- Sino-Jtmerican var. Peking would reali-ze 

that this could mean direct attacks.-on Chinese territory, possibly including- • : 

10/ ■ 

the use of nuclear veapons \ • r - .*■ 

10/ Hr. Iho^J L. Hughes, The Director of Intelligence and Research De- 

U partment" of State, and Dr. Louis W. Tordella f« l&r 
: • • Security Agency, believe that Pelcing vould feel that it could undertake . 

‘ - . actions atthe lover end of the spectrum indicated in 

• : 26 without undue risk of an outright Sino-Anencan var. (See foo^n*0^ ^ cks 
' paragraph 10.) Peking vould not, for .example^, anticipate .dir ^ 

.. on Chinese territory — certainly not nuclear.attacks^-- in re P 
• • enlarged Chinese ground presence in North Vietnam or ^o a. ® ^ calculate '. 

. Chinese offensive in Laos. On the contrary, tney vo escalation • '• 

•. ' that by bringing home to the US the Sengorous ^ S?s cSncse^alcula- ' 
their actions vould probably deter ^ co RO of ■ 

' tion points to the danger co lucidly diseased in P^fr^---; ovly ' into 
this estimate - the danger that the US and China nigh, slide olovoy 

-.-' varalmost without realizing vhat was happening.- .. . . . 
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2S. In the light of all these considerations, we "believe the odds 
axe "better than evenii/ that, dogmatic and ambitious though the Communists' 
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• * - # • 
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■ n&7 be, they would, in the circumstances postulated, choose some form of ‘ 

% * 

retrenchment rather than further escalation. Looking this far into the" 1 

m * 
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* . * ’ . 
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future, in light of the many changes that nay have taken place in the • •’> 

* * * . * • . 

m * « « * 
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meantime, ve cannot with confidence estimate vhich of several possible ‘ - 
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forms this retrenchment vould take. Ve believe that the north Vietnamese .• 
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•who are bearing a heavy burden, would be the first to incline toward - ■ 
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retrenchment. . The Chinese^ vho are not much hurt by the var. vould G 
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■ Probably he slover to :.ue along^ hut their ability to stop.such a move * * 
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• by Hanoi is limited.- Ihe VC/NFLSVHwould have to pay the greatest price •••■ 


: • \f~' ^ a policy of retrenchment and they-vould probably believe" to the last 
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. .j •• " ■ that their cause could be saved if only their allies to the north vould 
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^9* • reasons ior uhe Communists to choose the more prudent course : 

• *• • , * 

of standing, down, to fight again another day are persuasive, ana ve vould ' ’ 

* • * 
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be inclined to place the chances of their doing so much higher verefit . 

:■ .• •• 

not for those factors vhich, for want of a better vord, ve call "irrational."-../- 
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11/ Kr.-I'homns LJ'Hughes, The Director of Intelligence and Research,".f-u” - : 

Department of State, believes that the odds are only "a little • ••• Ci v ; 
better than even. • / . • . “'jsri.-.' -*:A- ••• 
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These include not only ideological fanaticism and. a'world view cOien to 


: . . . our thinking hut also deep-seated emotional factors including the'arrogance 
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of the Chinese leaders and elements of nationalism and racism. Peking 1 a."' 
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leaders have not always been‘prudent. Thus ve cannot discount their' • ' ' 
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12 f Mr> Thomas h. Hughes, The Director of Intelligence and Research, 

Department of State, dees not Relieve that the choice facing the Chinese 
leaders is wholly a choice^ “between the rational (retrenchment) and the 
irrational (escalation), hut rather that there is a substantial rational 

component — deterring.US escalation — in the latter course* Ke 

. * t , ■ 

therefore believes that in the assumed circumstances there' is an ‘ : .-. 

almost equal chance that the Chines^ - mild enlarge the war and bring' 
in large numbers of Chinese forces. 
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MM - RFE/ASW to U/Ball, January 24, 1966 


In sura, the regime has not instituted any crash, programs of civil 
defense or evidenced any panic in undertaking contingency preparations 
against the eventuality of US attacks. However, it has alerted its elite 
political and military groups to the sensed imminence of conflict with 
the US, related this conflict to the Vietnam war, and undertaken appropri¬ 
ate air deployments and construction efforts in South China, the area most 
immediately threatened by .escalation. At the same time Peking has acted ' 
carefully but deliberately to increase its commitment of ground and air 
power to assist in the defense of North Vietnam. 
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Memo to FE from INK re "National Elections in South Vietnam," Mar. 7, 1966 

(p. 1) While these.sentiments appear to be widespread, there does not seem 
to be any sharply rising pressure or groundswell of opinion that national 
elections be held immediately or even within the next several months. 

Indeed, on the basis of our preliminary scanning of reports from Saigon, 

Buddhist leader Thich Tri Quang is the only prominent individual advocating 
early elections. ... 

(p. 2) ...The question of national elections was one of several issues discussed 
last August during a conference of student and intellectuals in Hue. It is 
possible that those who favor early action may be satisfied by another round 
of local elections, which the government has privately indicated it plans to 
hold this spring, and by the GVN's public commitment to hold a national ref¬ 
erendum for a constitution in November 1966 and general elections sometime 
in 1967. However, there are almost certainly many Vietnamese who remain 
skeptical of this timetable and any indication that the GVN is procrastinating 
might well produce widespread public outcry. 

■fir l 

Memo to the Secretary from INR, “US and GVN Statistics on Viet Cong Control 
Conflict," January 7, 1966 


(p. 1) Vietnamese Chief of State Nguyen Thieu recently stated to US AID Admin¬ 
istrator Bell that only about 30 '/, of the rural population in South Vietnam 
lives under a state of law and order. He did not elaborate on this assessment; 
however, last November, Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky, referring to the possibility 
national elections by the end of 1966, told Ambassador Lodge that elections free f 
Viet Cong intimidation could be held.in only about one-fourth of the country*s 
some 2,600 villages. Other Vietnamese leaders, notably Generals Co and Thieu, 
have made similarly pessimistic assessments. 


MACV Estimates Diffe r. These judgments appear to be at some variance* 
with MACV estimates. According to MACV, as of the end of November 1965, almost 
52% of the rural population vots-in areas where the pacification program directed 
toward re-establishing government authority has been "completed ;" less than 
23% of the rural population is in areas "controlled" bu the Viet Cong; and the 
remainder is in areas "undergoing pacification" (less than 6%), "cleared" of 
Viet Cong forces (less than 20%) , or "controlled by neither" the Viet Cong or 
the GVN (less than !%)...• 

\ 
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IN-190, 

* 



"Political Instability in South Vietnam: Some 
March 24, 1966 



Positive Aspects, 1 ' 


(p. 1) ...Past experiences in this regard, however, as well as Communist 
admissions of their weaknesses in the field of political struggle suggest 
that, although political instability has disadvantages in distracting 
attention from effective pursuit of the war effort, it may have certain 
countervailing positive aspects as a safety valve. If expressions of 
political dissent were completely frustrated*, they might find an outlet 
in enhanced susceptibility to Communist propaganda. 


(p. 2) Implication s. It is clear from the Tien Phong article and from 
other intelligence data as well that the Communists regard the problem of 
enlisting support in the urban areas as an urgent one, and that they are 
addressing themselves to devising methods to meet it. Notwithstanding 
their lack of success in the past, we cannot safely assume that an intensi¬ 
fied effort on their part will be equally unsuccessful in the future. It is 
instructive, however, that despite anticipations to the contrary, the Communists 
have not yet been able to win political benefits from the political ferment 
among the urban leadership groups and their•followers. Indeed, it is arguable 
that it is the very confidence of the out groups that they will be able to 
influence the structure and policies of the Saigon government, even -in the 
absence of formal and orderly channels, that has been a principal obstacle to 
any genuine Communist success in urban areas. 
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IN-561, "Prospects in the South Vietnamese Elections Uncertain " Sept 
1966 ; ’ 



(p. 1) ...The central issue, however, is not which candidate will win or what 
political groups will he represented but whether there will be a substantial 
voter turnout. The Buddhists and the Viet Cong have repeatedly called for 
a boycott and are otherwise attempting to discredit the elections. The 
boycott campaign—whether conducted by Buddhists, Communists, or splinter 
groups—may evoke little in the way of widespread principled decisions to 
abstain. There is the danger, however, that many Vietnamese, beset by 
unprecedented and conflicting pressures to' vote and not to vote, may find 
abstention the easier solution. 

¥ 

(p. 4) ...Although their employment of violent tactics has been much more 
marked in this election campaign than in previous elections, where their • 
obstructive effort was primarily a propaganda one, they have by no means 
employed their full capability, perhaps out of concern that too high a level 
of harassment could result in something of a "backlash" among voters. -In 
any case, the GVN will probably be able to maintain a fair degree of security 
during the polling and plans to take a number of measures just before to 

offset Viet Cong harassment of the polling stations and seizure of identity 
cards. 



(p. 7) ...The Embassy itself believes that a 60% turnout is more likely 
but that even a 50% turnout can be considered a victory for the government. 
Unless the returns are manipulated, it is difficult to see how the govern¬ 
ment can hope to match the 73% turnout of the tranquil and unmolested 1965 
local elections, given the intense opposition activity that has developed 
in recent weeks. There may well be a 60% turnout in these elections but, 
if this includes an appreciable number of invalidated ballots, the govern¬ 
ment's mandate can be seriously challenged. 








MM, "Asscssment of Che Current Situation in South Vietnam, 

October 7, 1966 



JL 


(p. 3) However, Ky r s and Thieu's ability to remain in power, aside from 
US support, appears to be due more to the absence of any effective chal¬ 
lenge within the military establishment than to their command of its 
positive support or loyalty. Individual military leaders remain pre¬ 
occupied with their own perquisites, ambitions, and rivalries. Despite 
their unity during the Buddhist crisis, they can be expected to defy any 
efforts by Ky or Thieu to curb their power positions or subject them to 
unduly strict control. 


(p. 5) Despite increased logistic problems, the Communists appear to 
maintain an adequate level of supplies and to distribute these supplies 
within South Vietnam in•quantities sufficient to sustain their operations. 
Nor has the bombing of North Vietnam severely restricted the flow of 
supplies to the South; indeed, given the expansion of,, the road system 
in Laos, and the road improvements in North Vietnam, Hanoi has probably ’ 
increased its net capabilities to support the fighting in South Vietnam. 
These capabilities moreover, according to recent intelligence community 
estimates, are far from fully utilized at this time. 


« 

(p. 6) However, actual pacification has gone little beyond the planning 
and training stage. To be sure pacification is being implemented in 
some areas, but there is little evidence that political, economic," and 
social measures are being effectively coordinated* as a back-up to military 
clearing operations. The old problems of apathy and misunderstanding 
of the nature of pacification still persist at all levels. 


The Mission has reported that a number of long-standing problems 
continue to obstruct the pacification program. Chief among them has been 
the continuing inability of ARVN to operate in support of hamlets under¬ 
going pacification. Despite numerous attempts to change the situation, 
ARVN apparently continues to view its own role almost entirely in terms 
of "search-and-destroy" operations, which nay hurt VC forces ...... 
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INR trttod memo to Hr . • RatzcR-bach.. June 24 , 196 / 7 . 
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(p. 1) The" results of-the upcoming elections in South Vietnam may veil 
create a political situation unprecedented since the fall of Ngo Dinh Diem 
in 1963, US policy alternatives, whatever their limitations today, may 
in turn suffer a severe and possibly irretrievable set-back. In the mean¬ 
time, the US is no less committed to the establishment of constitutional 
representative government in South Vietnam than it is to its defense against 
Communist aggression. 


Under these circumstances, there is serious doubt whether a military 
victory at the polls, however impressive the victor's '‘mandate," will sub¬ 
stantially strengthen the extent of the public’s sense of commitment to the 
government or willingness to cooperate or serve it. Many articulate Viet¬ 
namese will probably interpret a military victory as the final seal for a 
general's regime that offers little, if any, foreseeable prospect for a • 
meaningful sharing of power or a political solution to the war. The US will 
almost certainly be held responsible on the grounds it defaulted, acquiesced, 
or actually supported the regime. Finally, a military-controlled election 
may well hand the Communists an unprecedented and possibly decisive political 
victory. 

B. Proposals for Malor US Action . 

The minimum objective for US policy at this point is the preservation 
of the credibility of the elections. The elections must be free of exces¬ 
sive GVN control and manipulation and open to all contestants, the only 
exceptions being the Viet Cong and its Liberation Front. This will require 
strong, unprecedented, and unrelenting pressure on the GVN, reinforced by 
a completely unequivocal US public posture on freehand open elections. We 
are clearly aware that the situation may be irretrievable and that our 
proposed actions nay well be categorically rejected by the generals. We are 
also aware that some of our recommendations constitute a change, if not a 
reversal, in US policy. ... 

■ 

(p. 2) 2. Provisional Government 

The US should pressure^the generals to establish a caretaker govern¬ 
ment to conduct the elections. This has been suggested several times by 
a number'of prominent Vietnamese civilians. Ky and Thieu should resign and 
ministers appointed from the judiciary or other "non-political" sectors. 

Our position with Ky should argue that by such a single move Ky destroys the 
opposition's charges on the conduct of the elections. Both Ky and Thieu 
have indicated in the past that they might be willing to step down during 
the election period. 
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(p. 3) The US should press Ky to send Loan abroad at least for the election 
period or remove him from all positions of authority. Ky is likely to be 
reluctant Co act against Loan, and he would argue that he has effectively 
curbed Loan*s power by relieving him of his MSS duties. We should not 
accept this position, arguing that Loan's reputation outweighs the useful¬ 
ness of his services. At the same tine, we should recognize that Loan's * 
complete neutralization by no means resolves the problem since Ky's own 
ambitions are the main sources. Loan is merely the symptom. 


(p. 4) We should make it clear to Ky that the US supports Minh's participa¬ 
tion in the elections. This would substantially reinforce the position 
that the elections are- free and open to all and thus encourage the opposi¬ 
tion candidates, and would seriously challenge Ky f s chances at the polls. 
There is, of course, no guarantee that Minh would win or that he would 
rally the votes or the other candidates. However, should he lose, Ky f s 
victory may be much more defensible while, on the other hand, a Minh victory 
would give Vietnam the first unquestionably popular President. 
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Memo to S/P from I NR, "Hunting ton 1 s Report on South Vietnam, Jan. 18, 1968 


(p« 1) ...We are in particular agreement with some of his conclusions: 

(1) pacification has produced relatively little "lasting*' security in the 
countryside; (2) urbanization rather than the extension of government, 
presence through pacification policies has probably been "the single most 
important factor" in the increase in the number of people in "secure" 
areas; and (3) in the highly fragmented and diverse Vietnamese body 
politic, group identity is more operative than national identity and 
group political organization more effective than central government 
political organization. 


Huntington seems to be overstating the future significance of 
political accommodation or decentralization in strengthening South Vietnam's 
political viability. Virtually all of these groups are to varying degrees 
themselves divided and even inimical toward each other. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it is difficult to see how one goes about'strengthening which 
faction of which group, Huntington's recommendations on accommodation 
include the Viet Cong, and on this point we question whether he is fully 
aware of the pervasiveness and unity of Communist organization which, 
unlike that of the non-Communist groups, extends outside the areas of 
Viet Cong control. 
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MM-RFE-66-48, "Leon Goure's Briefing Notes on the Viet Cong," Aug. 9, 1966 

(p. 1) Captured documents and GVN-conducted interrogations of POW's 
generally substantiate Goure's conclusions that various adverse trends 
have impaired Viet Cong morale. However, the documents do not support a 
conclusion that these internal difficulties have already significantly 
weakened Viet Cong capabilities. Defections and dasertions have increased, 
but there has not been one confirmed report of a regular unit, even a 
squad, surrendering or deserting as might be expected if morale and 
discipline had gravely deteriorated. 

(p. 2) ...Given their demonstrated ability to adjust to pressures and the 
substantial progress they achieved before 1965, one cannot be confident 
that the critical point in the Communists' capability to wage an effec¬ 
tive and widespread military effort will be reached soon. 







RM, RFE-41, "The Vietnam War: Situation and Prospects," Oct. 11, 1966 
(p. 1) ABSTRACT 

The massive introduction of US forces into Vietnam beginning in• 

1965 retrieved a situation that was all but desperate. In the period 
Immediately preceding our intervention on the ground, the GVN military 

response to the Communist drive had become virtually ineffective* . 

With the GVN military fabric increasingly stretched and torn, the pros¬ 
pects that the country could be held together politically to support continued 
resistance over any long period were growing dim, 

US intervention faced the Communists with a force of great mobility, 
vast fire power, and increasing strength, 

(p, ii) This said, however, it must also be noted that the Communists retain 
the capability and, by all evidence, the will to prolong the war over a 
considerable period* They have shown that they are still able to increase 
the number of the small unit and harassing actions that have been the real 
key to their success to date, maintain their political infrastructure, 
interdict lines of communication, and reinforce and supply themselves from 
both North and South. For its part, the GVN has not yet been able to 
increase its control of the countryside to any appreciable extent despite 
its own and our efforts to move more rapidly into effective pacification 
programs. 

r* 

The Communists can still utilize or at least deny to the government 
much‘of the terrain and resources of the countryside. They are also field¬ 
ing a combat force almost equal in number to allied forces actually committed 
to combat, and thus still have some basis for believing that in due course 
they will be able completely to undermine the resistance of the South. In 
their apparent confidence that domestic and international pressures will 
make it impossible for the US to stay the course, they are open to mis¬ 
reading a situation with which they have little or no first-hand familiarity. 
They may well be closer to the mark however, in their belief that they can 
maintain much of their position in the countryside and that—as the war 
presses-increasingly heavily on an urban population thus far relatively 
immune to their political influence—they can make political inroads in the 
cities to the point where the impact of the US presence as well as the level 
of conflict will become intolerable to the people of South Vietnam. 
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(p. iii) In Che North, the war appears to be having a severe but not 
unbearable impact. The North Vietnamese people seem somewhat weary but 
not disaf f ec ted, and the regime has no evident difficulty in exercising 
effective control. 


Although it is too early to make any final judgment on the effects 
of the Peking purge, it has yet to result in any increased militancy on 
the part of the regime. The Chinese continue to view the conflict as 
essentially a Vietnamese affair. Like Hanoi, they may feel that Communist 
prospects in the war are far from bad and that current levels of Chinese 
aid, together with North Vietnamese resources and assistance from other 
Communist countries, may be enough to maintain Hanoi's will to fight and to 
lead eventually to the wearing out of American patience and determination. 

In addition, fear of US -retaliation in all probability weighs importantly 
in China’s calculus. Thus it appears that at the war’s current level of 
intensity, which involves neither a threat of invasion*of North Vietnamese 
or Chinese territory nor the destruction of the Hanoi regime, the Chinese 
will not actively and openly intervene in the fighting. 





Merco to the Secretary? 



(p- 1) In the main, the report concludes that as a result of the massive 
US intervention during the past eighteen months, the Communists have 
suffered major strategic and tactical setbacks in the South, They are 
no longer able to initiate massive offensive military operations and 
cannot count on an outright military victory to take over South Vietnam. 
.♦.In the meantime, there is "no evident diminution" in the Viet Cong's 
or Hanots capability and will to continue the war, US air attacks 
against the North notwithstanding.... . 


However, the report treats pacification only briefly, rightly avoiding 
an explicit prejudgment of the final outcome of this e ““ “ 



_ re any mention or 

a second new factor in the US-GVN strategic concept, i.e., 
the introduction of US combat forces into the highly populated Mekong 
Kiver delta. It is widely recognized that while US troops in the delta 
may help break the military stalemate in this area, there is considerable 
danger that the US involvement could precipitate Serious adverse politi¬ 
cal and economic repercussions. . 


(p- 2) It would also appear that insufficient weight is given to the 
fact that the GVN and US are gearing up for a war of pacification at the 
sane time that the Viet Cong are starting to re-emphasize guerrilla war¬ 
fare. The uncertainties that inevitably accompany this dual orientation 
make any judgment of the political and military outcoae of the war in 
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(p* 1) The study presents a rather discouraging picture of ARVN. It con¬ 
cludes that neither the sharply increased level of US military assistance 
nor the large-scale commitment of US combat forces has significant 1y 
improved overall ARVN performance. While ARVN is considered generally 
capable of maintaining internal security in most major population centers 
and along certain lines of communication, it is wholly incapable of pro-' 
longed effective resistance against North Vietnamese Army (NVA) units in 
South Vietnam. The main causes are: inadequate - training in counterinsurgency 
tactics; inferior firepower; insufficient qualified, aggressive, or highly 
motivated officers and NCOs; serious deficiencies in the promotion and 
discharge systems; and the large number of understrength units caused by 
excessively high desertions and the general manpower shortage. 


-However, it should be noted that these deficicncies in ARVN are 
long standing and have been merely aggravated by the sharp increase in 
Communist capabilities during the past two years. Even before the massive 
infusion of US combat troops, individual ARVN battalions frequently were 
unable to meet Viet Cong/NVA units on numerically equal terms. They have 
also been, for some years, incapable of or unwilling to apply counter¬ 
insurgency tactics and have been repeatedly outgunned by heavier Communist 
firepower. ARVN commanders therefore were and still are inclined to operate 
in large-unit formations and to rely heavily on massive artillery or air 
support in order to achieve rathet limited objectives against a numerically 
smaller Communist force. 


(p. 2) Indeed, unless massive US advisory and assistance measures are 
undertaken it seems likely that the impact of such deficiencies as inferior 
firepower and understrength units would become even more serious in pacifi¬ 
cation operations when ARVN will be required to operate in smaller-unit 
formations and therefore may not have sufficient artillery, armor, and 
tactical air support immediately available. 
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S£P&djttDlS 

“Strategic Concept for Vietnam: An Analysis," Jan. 



6, 1967 




(p. 1) Basic precepts behind the counterinsurgency doctrine have survived 
in principle but have been little applied in practice. As program has suc¬ 
ceeded program, not only have the principal deficiencies in implementation 
become increasingly clear, but it has also become evident that these 
deficiencies have been essentially the same ones from the outset. They may 
be summarized as follows: 



1. With rare exceptions arising from the attributes of individual 
commanders, the Vietnamese Army (ARVN) has never escaped from its conven¬ 
tional warfare mold. Both in its military tactics and in its relations 
with the people, it has all too often acted counter to the basic principles 
of counterinsurgency rather than in support of them. The US military leader¬ 
ship in Vietnam has, on balance, done little to reorient ARVN toward 
counterinsurgency. In the meantime, the paramilitary forces, locally 
recruited.and locally based and theoretically the backbone of any counter¬ 
insurgency effort, have been repeatedly ignored or misused. 

2. Despite elaborate planning and creation of machinery to execute 
and sustain a combined political-military pacification campaign, relatively 
few Vietnamese leaders have clearly understood the goals of pacification 

or articulated them effectively through the supporting administrative appara¬ 
tus. Some leaders have viewed pacification largely in ’a military context 
while others, however committed to the political principles involved, have 
lacked either a pragmatic appreciation of their impact on the peasant or 
a willingness to approach pacification in revolutionary terms. 

3. As a result, the GVN, despite increasing US assistance in men 
‘and materiel, has been relatively ineffectual in meeting the Communist mili¬ 
tary and subversive threat at the rice-roots level. Pacification has thus 
far failed to give the peasant sufficient confidence in the GVN 1 s ability 

to maintain security, the first prequisite in pacification, or, in longer 
run, to redress basic economic, political, and social inequities. 


\ 



(p. 4) . Critique . 

a. Despite the formulation ofa new national pacification-hamlet 
plan and the expansion of tHe-GVN civilian and military apparatus, imple¬ 
mentation was considerably less effective than under the Diem regime. 

Khanh and his advisors failed to develop a clear concept or to provide 
strong direction and coordination from Saigon; province and district chiefs 
were constantly reshuffled for political reasons; and GVN military commanders 
remained unconvinced of the merits of pacification. 


(p. 6) g. Despite the efforts of some US military advisors at the local 
level to reorient their ARVN counterparts toward counterguerrilla operations, . 
MACV and ARVN continued to be wedded to the organizational and tactical con¬ 
cepts of conventional warfare. Some ARVN generals sought to oppose this 
prevailing attitude. In his report to General Khanh, General Minh obliquely 
criticized the deployment of large ARVN forces in Corps I, noting that they 
did not “achieve the desired results" and dangerously exposed some areas 
to attack by Viet Cong mainforces. In any event, ARVN and MACV estimated 
that, on* balance, Viet Cong capabilities had so significantly increased 

during the Khanh period that the extensive use of artillery and air strikes 
was the only "equalizer" against the insurgent 
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IN-87, "Hanoi's Current Position on Negotiations and Settlement " 

February 3, 1967, p. 1 ~ 

Recent Hanoi statements have clarified somewhat the North Vietnamese 
position on negotiations and on a settlement of the Vietnam issue, bv 
splitting the former package of Hanoi demands into several parts* Hanoi 
has now specifically tied the cessation o£ our bombing and "other acts 
of war to its subsequent consideration of US-North Vietnamese contacts 
- ncluding negotiations; it has tied issties concerning South Vietnamese 
affairs to our willingness to recognize and-deal with the Liberation 
Front apparatus; and it has clearly divorced its four points from the 
question of immediate negotiations while still maintaining that they must 
e the basis for a final settlement. Hanoi's position thus is concentrated 

t '7nc i f“\ d ! ately ° n iCS tW ° mOSC ur 2 ent demands, which are the cessation 
of US bombings, and US recognition of the -Front. Hanoi has made its 

position more flexible and is able to adjust to changes in China and in 

South Vietnam, without surrendering its ultimate demands or retreating 

from the principles it has established for a settlement in Vietnam. It 

is not certain, however, whether these principles can be maintained in 

the face of Hanoi's deteriorating situation in the South and in case of 
further turmoil in China. 


(pp. 4,5) 

Hanoi's Motives_and_PIans for the Future . The reasons for Hanoi's new 
position are still unclear on the basis of information available to date 
but there seem to be four principal possibilities: ’ 

1) Hanoi may sincerely desire to end the war by a political settlement 
and to move in that direction. Though prepared to see a long separation 
between North and South Vietnam, with a neutral South Vietnam, it would 
seek to adopt the strongest possible bargaining position when talks begin. 

2) Hanoi may hope its recent statements will make the US less reluc¬ 
tant to yield to its two immediate claims. Hanoi leaders may also 
calculate that international and US public opinion pressures upon the US 
to cease bombing and to talk with the Front will grow, since either act 

would of itself carry some promise (even if unspecified) of initiating 
a dialogue. b 

3) Hanoi, concerned about the turmoil in China ! and about military and 
political developments in South Vietnam, may wish to establish a position 
from which it can move in any direction, depending on a number of external 
factors (e.g., the situation in China, the Course of the war in the South, 
the attitude of possibly new Southern leadership elements both inside and 
outside the GVN, and the course-of US public opinion and the 1968 elections). 









(p. 5 cont'd.) 



4) Hanoi may intend to continue to prosecute the war for a protracted 
period, but with the pace of conflict slowed (and, if possible, the bomb¬ 
ing halted). It might also be seeking leeway to strengthen its deteriorating 
political position in the South, where the hitherto smooth progress toward 
an elected National Assembly threatens to undercut the Front's pretentions 
to represent the Southern population. 

Evidence currently available suggests that Hanoi is operating on the 
basis of the second motive as an immediate objective, with a view to the 
third and fourth motives over the longer run.... . . 


(p. 6) .... It is not at all certain, however, that these positions can 
be maintained under pressure: for example, Hanoi may find that it will 
have to yield something in exchange for the cessation of bombing and of 
the US build-up. The momentum which it has started to generate by its 
recent show of flexibility may thus compel it into compromises it nay not 
now want to make, if it is confronted at each stage with US insistence on 
mutual concessions while its position in the South and the situation in 
China continue to deteriorate. 


(pp. 7,8) There are a variety of possible scenarios and stages of dis¬ 
cussion which might emerge in exchanges resulting from a discussion of a 
bombing cessation; while Hanoi still appears anxious to maintain its four- 
point program as its final goal, it may find itself forced to yield on*a 
number of issues. 

* « 

In addition, there are continuing signs that Hanoi will want to 
disclaim any overt role in the settlement of South Vietnamese affairs and 
will attempt to push the US into negotiations with the Liberation Front 
apparatus, so as to give the Front increased political stature and perhaps 
to undermine the US claim that we are in Vietnam to repel North Vietnamese 
attacks against the South. .. 

0 

Timing . Timing appears of the essence in Hanoi*s eyes. The 
regime’s recent actions not only relate to current developments in China 
and to military and political developments in South Vietnam, but they are 
also timed with the hope that the US will be more ready than before to 
engage in another long bombing pause if that pause could be initiated over 
the Tet holidays. Hanoi may also want particularly to boost the power and 
prestige of the Front apparatus quickly, with an eye to unfolding develop¬ 
ments in South Vietnam. Hanoi may hope, for example, that US talks with 
the Front before the South Vietnamese Constitution is promulgated, or before 
national elections are held, might substaatially improve the Front’s status 
innrelaition to and in competition with the future Assembly, and the Front 
might even hope to preempt the Assembly’s claim to represent the people of 
South Vietnam. 






MM-REA-67-16, "Attached Report from the British," Feb. 7, 1967, 

pp. 1, 2 

- The reported North Vietnam positions all relate directly or indirectly 
to the composition and powers of a negotiated future South Vietnamese 
government. This approach indicates that Hanoi is anxious to obtain 
our agreement on South Vietnam's political future before negotiations 
start and/or before the Southern constitutional development removes 
the issue from Hanoi's control and influence. Hanoi may in fact have 
chosen to raise these matters with us in hopes that we will be more apt 
to work them out than an elected or military South Vietnam Government. 



Our general impression of this proposal, in conjunction with others, 
is that Hanoi now appears to be pulling out all stops. It wants the 
bombing stopped before it talks while at the same time committing us to 
discuss post-coalition formulas; should negotiations begin it also wants 
us to deal with the NLF. We assume Hanoi will be following any and 
perhaps all of these lines as long as it finds them open and attractive, 
*as maximum bargaining positions, though we would venture to estimate 
that it is prepared to give ground. 

An additional feature of the North Vietnamese points of possible sig¬ 
nificance is their implicit assumption of a cessation of hostilities. 

It seems highly unlikely that the kinds of North-South contacts and 
Southern political developments in South Vietnam here envisaged by Pham 
Van Dong would be feasible unless the fighting is stopped. This could 
conceivably be an oblique suggestion that a North Vietnamese military 
quid pro quo regarding a cease fire would be forthcoming in a scenario 
that included a US bombing halt and direct US-Hanoi talks. However, 
there is no indication of a willingness to yield control of areas 
currently held by the Viet Cong. 
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MM-REA-67-52, "Study on Prospects for Vietnam Negotiations," June 14, 1967 * 


As the memorandum indicates, we do not*believe that 
Politburo has decided to make any substantial move 
settlement. The factors influencing its decisions 
move appear now to be in balance. 


the North Vietnamese 
toward a negotiated 
for and against such a 


.•••They also see cause for concern in some external factors. There is 
thus a slight chance that they might be attracted by a preliminary "clari¬ 
fication of positions," provided they do not get the impression that we 
are trying to begin full-scale negotiations while the bombing continues. 


If Hanoi makes any kind of positive response, we estimate that the follow¬ 
ing line would be best calculated to elicit further responses, though we 
would not expect major developments for some time: We might inquire into 
the exact relationship between Pham Van Dong's four points and Ho Chi Minh's 
demands made in his letter to the President, Ho's demands seem to differ 
from the four points since they do not include any reference to "reunifica¬ 
tion" or to any settlement of South Vietnamese affairs "in accordance with 
the program of the National Liberation Front," They do, however, call for 
the "Vietnamese people" to settle "their own affairs themselves" and for 
"recognition" of the Liberation Front, but there "might be room for inter¬ 
pretation and maneuver once the North Vietnamese leadership decides to 
search for a solution. 
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Vietnamese Position and Tactics on 
Settlement," July 7, 1967, p. 4 



US Alternatives. 




American diplomatic potential for influencing Hanoi's decision pro¬ 
cess still appears limited. Public US efforts to press for discussion 
of all outstanding topics, or to move toward overall settlement, would 
probably now meet with a negative reaction from Hanoi. The Politburo 
does not seem prepared to go very far very fast. However, we may find 
it necessary to make such public offers as a means of countering a showy 
diplomatic campaign. Discreet probing on specific points where, there 
seems to be room for maneuver, accompanied by attempts at mutual "clari¬ 
fication" of positions, would probably stand a better chance of moving 
Hanoi Coward talks and settlement—provided it is so disposed. In order 
to determine Hanoi's mood, it would seem desirable to attempt the probing 
first. If it fails, suggesting that the Politburo not/ wants to put 
public pressure on us rather than to move toward settlement, the former 
course would be indicated. 

MM- REA-6 7-69 

Memo to EA from INR, "Comment on Your Memo of July 17 to the Secretary 
on General and Diplomatic Factors Affecting Bombing Policy," July 18, 1967, 

p. 1. 

...in that if Hanoi is looking for a face-saving way to explain away 
a shift in policy, the desirability of saving the dikes (or even of reduc¬ 
ing the bombing pressure) could provide this "out." (INR is preparing an 
IN on Hanoi and the dikes.) At any rate, it is possible that Hanoi Is, 
in fact, at least considering making a policy shift, if not immediately 
at least after the effects of the current step-up in Communist military . 
activity have been assessed. We think that this shift will be toward re¬ 
opening some doors which have been closed to the US since the publication of 
the Ho Chi Minh letter to the President, and toward making a cessation of 
the bombing appear more attractive to us. We still think that there is 
little chance that Hanoi will change its negative attitude on the recipro¬ 
city issue, though this niglTt'~be the next shift after the one currently . 
in prospect. There also may be some verbal softening of the terms for 
settlement, but probably not any substantive change. In short, over the 
next iaw weeks and months an effort to appear more reasonable, to put greater 
pressure on us to stop the bombing and recognize x the NLF, but no readiness 
to abandon the military effort as yet. * 

» 

Accordingly, the logic of the situation would argue very strongly for 
no drastic shifts In our-present pattern of operations against the North 
which might prejudice moves by Hanoi toward a less militant stance. Con¬ 
tinuation of the present pattern could probably be continued without such 
aa effect, however. Operations which could lead to a greater degree of 
Chinese Involvement should in any case be avoided. 
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MM-REA-67-77 \ L* 

Memo to TA from INR, "Hanoi's Sensitivity to Peking's Pressure; the 
Possibilities and the Record," Aug. 2, 1967 do. 6 7. 

« 

t 

Implications for Future North Vietnam ese Pql^Lcv and Tactics 

• ■ ■ 11 

The above record shows how difficult it is to determine the influence 
which Chinese persuasion or pressure may have had on Hanoi's policy during 
the pre-Tet 1967 "peace campaign." We know chat Hanoi during that’period 
made a number of moves (including the Trinh interview) which it considered 
significant, no matter how small they may have seemed abroad. Because thos^ 
moves failed to achieve their desired objectives, they were not followed up~ 
but neither were they annulled. We also know that the Chinese exerted 
pressure on Hanoi during this period and this may have been one factor in 
Hanoi's decision not to sustain its "peace campaign" by further moves. 

Peking did not, however,' stop Hanoi from making its initial move, or from 

maintaining some positions (particularly the Trinh interview) which Pekinc 
did not like. 

/ 

* • 

In future terras, the record implies that Peking will use its.influence 
to oppose any Hanoi shift toward a more flexible tactical line on negotia¬ 
tions and settlement, and that Peking might even bring very heavy pressures 
to bear if it was prepared to run the potential risks. The record also 
implies that Hanoi will be able and prepared to resist any but the most 
extreme forms of Chinese pressure, but that the threat of such pressure 
will inevitably have an influence on Hanoi thinking. The existence of such 
a threat also probably means that any Hanoi decision to move Coward greater 
tactical flexibility and perhaps real compromise will require greater 
Politburo support than the moderates are now able to muster. 
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MM-REA-67-84, "Hanoi and Negotiations: An Interim Appraisal," Aug. 16, 1967 

(p. 1) Some inconsistencies have recently appeared in North Vietnamese 
public and private statements on negotiations. These do not necessarily 
augur an impending change in Hanoi's basic attitude toward a political 
settlement; nor do they indicate any abandonment of North Vietnam's 
fundamental goals, Hanoi had previously changed its position (around the 
start of this year) on how negotiations might begin, when it expressed a 
willingness to talk, in return for a cessation in the bombing. Though a 
distinct alteration and clarification of its diplomatic stance, this de¬ 
parture may have been primarily a tactic to intensify the already widespread 
criticism of our bombing policy, perhaps in the hope that we would then 
enter into negotiations which, however fruitless, would be difficult to 
terminate quickly. 

<• 

Nevertheless, it appears that to Hanoi itself the Dong-Trinh posi¬ 
tion of last December and January, which tied a bombing halt to negotiation, 
represented a substantial departure and concession. Subsequently, ambigu¬ 
ities and even occasional softness have appeared, especially in private 
conversations, on the question of "permanent" cessation of bombing and Co 
a lesser extent on the role of the Front in negotiations. Hanoi‘s state¬ 
ments during 1967 on matters related to negotiation thus at least suggest 
the possibility that some greater flexibility may be entering into North 
Vietnamese thinking on this subject. 


( p. 2) Nevertheless, Negotiations Could Be A Le sser Evil 

'....Although the bombing has not deterred Hanoi from all-out support 
of the war in the South, there are increasing indications that it is seri¬ 
ously affecting popular morale and the regime's ability to manage the war 
effort and the economy. There are also signs that North Vietnamese leaders 
are concerned about possible bombing of the dikes and of Hanoi and Haiphong. 
As long as Hanoi's leaders are confident of their prospects in the South 
and of support from their rear, their concern over the impact of bombing on 
the North is unlikely to lead^them to give up anything they value in order 
to bring about a cessation. To the undoubted pain of bombing, however, has 
been added concern about China's reliability as a stable rear area. 










I 


(p. 3) 


US Possibilities 




for 



Influencing Hanoi 


For* the moment it would appear that what ve are seeing from Hanoi 
are tactical maneuvers of no present strategic significance but with some 
potential as ground-work for an ultimate shift. We believe that our ability 
to influence Hanoi's stand on negotiations by manipulating our own terms are 
presently rather limited. Moreover, it is difficult to estimate whether a* 
basic change in US policy (e.grecognition‘of the Front, or readiness to 
stop bombing without counter-concessions) would have a stiffening or moder¬ 
ating effect on Hanoi. For example, a complete bombing cessation might force 
Hanoi to talk as it is how virtually committed to do, but it might also 
encourage Hanoi to become more obdurate in negotiations themselves. This 
does not mean, however,■that there are no tactical advantages for ourselves 
in reiterating our general desire for a reasonable settlement while probing 
discreetly and precisely in areas where there might be flexibility in the 
North Vietnamese position. Though, as indicated earlier, Hanoi's statements 
are sometimes inconsistent, they do enable us to estimate where the best 
possibilities for movement now lie—i,e. t in the conditions for a bombing 
halt and in the role of the Front. Direct efforts to obtain "clarification" 
of Hanoi f s position on these subjects might open possibilities for maneuver. 
Hanoi may, of course, stiffen its stand in response to our show of interest, 
but the pattern and tenor of its statements on the subjects in question * 
suggest that such stiffening would only be a temporary tactical device. 


Hanoi may also find it useful to have clearer indications from us 

on the points which we consider important and on which we have held firm. 

The'Dong-Trinh position, despite its multiple traps and reservations, may have 

been intended by Hanoi as a genuine concession, and the Politburo may have 

thought we would be prepared to stop the bombing in exchange for talks. 

Similarly Hanoi's reduced emphasis on our recognition of the Front's "sole 

genuine representative" character may result from our absolute refusal to 

contemplate such a formula.. Its frequent omission of its demand for a 

"permanent:" bombing halt may result from some of our earlier statements that 

ve would undertake to exchange a bombing pause—but ^iot a permanent 

stoppage—for negotiations. A clear Indication of our stand on certain 

key points at issue would almost undoubtedly generate a strongly negative 

initial reaction from Hanoi>-but it would enable the Politburo to estimate 

9 # 

more accurately what it should do and how it should move if it really decides 
to talk. If there are officials in Hanoi who advocate negotiations that 
might lead to substantial compromise, their hand might be strengthened over 
the long run, particularly if we remain consistent. 

I 








(p. 4) In this connection, the North Vietnamese might ultimately also be 
receptive to new formulae that would not compel total overt abandonment of 
their position but would still produce a sufficient codification of their 
stand to allow a measure of agreement. Hanoi would be most inclined to 
respond constructively to our probes if these were closely related or 
responsive to changes in the North Vietnamese position. 

The impact of such a negotiating effort on the North Vietnamese 
Politburo would probably be small in the foreseeable future. If, however, 
changes in Hanoi’s view of its prospects in the South, increased uncertainty 
over its rear, and the impact of bombing on the North combine to force Hanoi 
to moderate its position, indications of our precise interests and desires 
would enable the Politburo to decide more quickly and accurately how to 
move. This, combined with a clarification of Hanoi’s’current and evolving 
position, might enable both sides to avoid misunderstandings as to the 
significance of further modifications which Hanoi may later want to make 
in its position. This would enable us to start an orderly and efficient 
negotiations process under more favorable conditions than are now offered 
by'Hanoi. 
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MM-REA-67-87 , “The Loan-Algard Dialogue," Aug. 26, 1967 




(p. 1) Over the pasc three weeks, the North Vietnamese Ambassador to Peking, 
Ngo Minh Loan, has had three conversations with Norwegian Ambassador Algard. 
The tenor and substance of Loan’s remarks suggest that Hanoi is seriously 
interested in trying to learn more about the US position and in revealing 
• more of its own, even in the absence of a bombing pause. Laon issued an 
outright invitation to Algard to visit Hanoi. This may indicate Hanoi’s 
preference for a more secure locale, and perhaps for having a man of higher 
rank and greater familiarity with the issues handle the next stage of the 
talks. 


Some of Loan's remarks point to a more forthcoming North Vietnamese 
position on negotiations but we cannot conclude that Hanoi has decided that 
substantial compromises are now necessary. It is possible that such 
compromises are under consideration, with the Politburo reserving judgment 
until it knows more about how far the US might be prepared to go. 

* 

(p. 3) Algard's account of Loan’s statements on the 19th is too truncated to 
permit determination of whether Loan's comments on the Front were in response 
to'Algard's August 5th description of the US position or whether they referred 
to the Front’s role after settlement. Algard's cable reads: “He (Loan) said 
American recognition of national self-determination is the decisive point. 
Concretely he asked us to find out if the USA is willing to base possible 
negotiations on this principle and is willing to "accept the Liberation Front 
as a political factor ." (Underlining INR's) It is not clear whether he 
meant as a factor in negotiations or as a f actor in post-settlement South 
Vietnam.* 


Loan Probes on Nature of US Reciprocity Demand . In his statement 
of August 5, Loan complained chat Hanoi would have admitted the existence of 
a state of war if it agreed to “respond” to. a US cessation of the bombing with a 
corresponding reduction of forces. Algard replied that it was "probably not 
certain" that an official declaration by North Vietnam on the extent of a possible 
"response" was assumed. (Our instructions stated that: the US has "never sought 
any formal declaration by the NVN Government as to what It might do in response to 
a bombing cessation.") Loan raised the issue again on the 19th, when he expressed 
Hanoi's interest in concrete information about what was meant by Algard's state¬ 
ment that the US has always made It clear that Washington was "flexible as to the 
form and nature of some corresponding restraint." Algard r s brief account does 
not indicate how he phrased this whole point, and does not make clear whether 
Loan asked about the whole issue, or.merely the point about reciproci-ty. 


* Hanoi has publicly maintained that l)the US must recognize the Front; 

2) the Front is the sole genuine representative of the people of South 
Vietnam; and, occasionally that 3) the US must recognize the Front as 
the sole, genuine representative of the people of South Vietnam. 

Neither Hanoi nor the Front has made clear, however, whether this refers to 
.settlement, negotiation or both, U^noi has stated privately that the US 
must discuss with Che Front all cuattcrs related to South Vietnam. 
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(p. 4) We do not know whether Loan was instructed to ask for a further 
definition of US requirements as he did on the 19th, which would indicate 
Hanoi's preparation to explore the issue, or whether he was simply probing 
on his own. In this regard it is noteworthy that Loan's complaint on the 
5th was not about the entire principle of reciprocity per se , as it so 
often has been in the past, but about the US requirement of a reduction of 
forces. This leaves open the slight possibility that Hanoi might not 
object to some arrangement whereby reciprocity could take some other form, 
such as a cease-fire, or possibly no increment in the rate of supply ("appro- 
visionment") the latter having .been suggested by Aubrac and Marcovich in 
their conversation with Pham Van Dong on July 24. 


(pp. 5,6) Conclusion: 

Hanoi appears Ready for Unconditional Preliminary Talks Through 
Intermediaries . Loan seemed to be indicating that Hanoi is prepared to 
enter into far-reaching exploratory discussions through intermediaries prior 
to negotiations. It would clearly distinguish this activity from negoti¬ 
ations with the US, for which a cessation of boabing remains a precondition. 

It thus appears that Hanoi is interested in going ahead with explorations 
through intermediaries on a no-preconditions basis, while retaining the 
demand for cessation of the bombing as the precondition for "negotiations" 
with Washington, which would take place only after what Loan termed "a 
favorable result" had been reached *JLn the preliminary discussions. This, 
of course, would in itself amount to a substantial concession by Hanoi on * 
the issue of actually beginning negotiations. Hanoi would use these explora¬ 
tory discussions to indicate further areas of flexibility through inter¬ 
mediaries, and would hope the US would do the same. At this time, the 
Politburo may well not have decided whether to make far-reaching concessions; 
it would be more likely to make up its mind when it ascertains in the course 
of the explorations just how’far the US might be willing to go. 

It is clear that Hanoi places a high premium on secrecy. Loan keys 
this to the dangers that would arise from the dashing of hopes if the negotiati 
were unsuccessful. However, Hanoi may be at least as concerned over the damage 
that would be done to VC—and North Vietnamese—morale if it became known that 
drawn-out negotiations veretaking place. It Is equally possible that Hanoi 
wants to avoid Chinese pressure (that might, among other things take the form 
of cuts in aid or meddling in North Vietnamese Internal politics) which might 
result from Peking's learning that negotiations were in progress. 

The foregoing analysis, If correct, would have a considerable bearing 
on the scale of US operations against North Vietnam. Paradoxically, the 
North Vietnamese may not view a halt in the US bombing in the immediate future 
as being in their best interests, since such a move would immediately suggest 
to outside observers, particularly the Chinese, that something was afoot lead¬ 
ing toward negotiations. On the other hand, a significantly intensified and 
prolonged step-up in US operations might lead Hanoi to conclude that the US 
had taken the North Vietnamese moves as a sign of weakness and was pressing 
for a military victory rather than a negotiated settlement. 
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MM-REA-67-98 

Metso to S/P from IN'R re: "Vietnam and Domestic US Politics," Sept. 21, 1967 

1. While Che upcoming US electoral campaign and the prospect for a 
change in American leadership may play a growing role in Hanoi's, 
thinking, its influence is secondary to such other factors as political 
developments in South Vietnam, internal problems in China, the situation 
in North Vietnam, or Hanoi's estimate of overall political developments 
in the United States. 



2. Hanoi tends to view the current US leadership with unmitigated 
suspicion. It might be. difficult to persuade Hanoi that a Republican 
hawk administration would be worse, and that it should negotiate in 
order to forestall that possibility. 


, MM-REA-6 7-106 SECRET/EXDIS . 

Memo to the Secretary, “Appraisal of Hanoi's Current.Approach on Negoti¬ 
ations, and Prospects for Timing of Future Actions," Oct. 13, 1967 




(p. 1) Summary . Hanoi has recently followed a very hard line on negoti¬ 
ations and settlement, but has kept some channels open and has not foreclosed 
the possibility of a political settlement. It has also tried to push the 
NLF more into the foreground, and has pressed hard for a US bombing halt 
on its ovn terms. These statements and actions suggest that Hanoi, while 
ready for direct contacts following an "unconditional halt," is not now ready 
to change its position on key issues, and therefore would probably not 
engage in meaningful negotiations if an early halt occurred. However, recall¬ 
ing the-year-end 1966-67 bombing pauses, Hanoi may be contemplating some 
shifts in its position around the end of this year in order to prolong one 
of the pauses into a long bombing halt. In the meantime, it will attempt 
to change the US stand, and will try to use private contacts to determine 
how it may have to alter its ovn position this winter if it decides to do 
so. American negotiating tactics at the procedural and substantive levels 
could thus constitute a crucial element in Hanoi's probings and current 
decision processes. ** 



i 






(pp 2,3) ■ II. A POSSIBL E SEQUENCE OF DEVELOPMENTS 

WouId N ot Now Co nduct Meaning fu l Talks f oe Bombing Halt . On the 
basis of Hanoi's past behavior and these recent statements and actions, 
we do not believe that North Vietnam is prepared at present to engage in 
meaningful negotiations and to make substantive concessions on its con¬ 
ditions for settlement, even if the bombing were to be halted without 
reciprocity. Despite its demand for a bombing halt and its inferred com- • 
mitment to negotiate, Hanoi probably has not yet decided upon the concessions 
it should or must make in any serious bargaining process. Hanoi's initial 
position in attempting to yield as little as possible Hanoi will fall short 
of our minimum requirements to stop the bombing. It would then try to use 
its act of concession to produce enough international and domestic pressure 
to force us to halt. If a bombing halt does occur, we cannot now predict 
whether Hanoi would use it as a first step toward meaningful negotiations 
or as a tactical device to weaken the US position. 


US Attitude Can Influence Hanoi. Before Hanoi decides to take 
any action during the Christmas-Tet season, it will probably want to have 
as clear an understanding as possible of US attitudes. Private exploration 
could thus have a major influence on any Hanoi decision to change its 
position during the Christmas-Tet season, American negotiating tactics 
can supply a crucial element in Hanoi’s decisiorr process by making it clear 
what Hanoi must do in order to obtain concessions from us. 




IN-842, "Burchett Dispatch," Oct. 23, 1967, p. 8, 


....North Vietnamese theory calls for some military spectacles before 
negotiating, and Hanoi is probably well aware of t h<T pressures upon the 
Administration - to resume bombing which would be the result if Con Thien, 
Saigon, or Than Son Nhut should be assaulted after a bombing cessation. 
Hanoi thus would want to be-certain that the US did not act on its 
"assumption" offer until the Communists had had time to-prepare the way 
militarily in South Vietnam. At that point Hanoi may want to pick, up the 
"assumption" offer, and therefore refrained from explicitly condemning 

it in its public media while rejecting it indirectly through Burchett, 
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political developments. He believe such speculation is exaggerated. Hanoi 
watches the U5 political scene very intently, but it must adjust its oolicy to 
many i 
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expense of ether considerations. Nonetheless, it scans likely that Hanoi vill 
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iaount an intensive propaganda campaign directed at US public-opinion in the 
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sensitive politic— ataospnere of the elections, and it may att em pt to supaort 

this cenpaign with some oilitory pressures and political moves. It vill thus 
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Memo to the Secretary 



“Trinh Alters January 28 Formula," Jan. 3, 1963 


(p. 1) , and whether Hanoi has taken note of the President'^ 

San Antonio speech (in which the President says that "we, of course, 
ass u<:.e tha t k i i e d i s cu : s i : r. proceed, N c r t h V i e t nan wo u id r " * 
advantage of the bobbing cessation or limi Cation”) . The statement's 
avoidance of prolonged polemics and concentration on only one key point— 
the commitment to held talks—appears to indicate that it was intended 
as an authoritative answer to a question which Hanoi may believe to be 
primary in our mind. 


(p. 2) First Officially Sanct i oned Public S t atement Talks Will Occur 

There have been many efforts by Hanoi’s communist allies and by 
friendly correspondents to convince the US that Hanoi would talk after the 
bombing stopped. AFP, for example, on September 14 carried a story by its 
Hanoi correspondent that talks would begin 3 to 4 weeks after the US stopped 
air and naval bombardment, adding that Hanoi did not’ demand any official US 
statement concerning che cessation.* Trr ,u was reported by Vienna 

Volksstimme on July 2, 1967, to have made the promise that if che US uncon¬ 
ditionally discontinues all raids and other acts of war, “then there can be 
negociacions.” This V olksstimme interview actually went farther than does 
Trinh's new formula, in that it promised negotiations rather than talks, 
but it was never carried by Hanoi media. Trinh's new statement, made at 
a reception and carried over NVA (as well as over Hanoi domestic service, 
which was not true of his January 28 interview), is thus the first clear 
commitment to Calk ever publicized by Hanoi media.** 


* There were contradictory reports as to whether this AFP story was 
inspired by North Vietnamese or East European sources. 

* 9 

** It should be noted, however, that what . Trinh promises is “talks,” 
not “negotiations.” We can recall no instances in which Hanoi media 
has ever used the word “negotiations” in connection with a cessation 
of the bombing. Furthermore, Wilfred Burchett's October 21 AP story 
quoted Trinh, Phan Van Dong, and other leaders as stressing a distinction 
between talks and negotiations, although Burchett'does not report the 
content of the distinction. We believe Hanoi probably means informal 
discussions when it says “talks," reserving the word "negotiations” 

- 1 to. refer to more formal, conference-table exchanges. 
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(p. 3) ....Hanoi is, of course, aware of our concern about several 
issues which Trinh eicher did not address, or on which he was not 
forthcoming, such as the timing of talks, the subjects to be discussed, 
our objections to the Four Points as "the" basis for settlement, Che 
role of the GVN and/or the NLF. Hanoi may not realize the importance 
we attach to clarifying some of these issues at the outset, but is fullv 
aware that the latest Trinh statement falls far short of meeting our 
needs. The statement may therefore have as its primary purpose to 
gain international support for a concerted campaign Co get the bombing 
stopped at minimum cost—i.e., ah undertaking Co hold talks with no 
commitments regarding timing, productiveness, or "advantage." 


However, a third possibility is chat Hanoi may genuinely believe 
that its agreement to talk is all that we require, and that the 
remainder of our demands are not vital. It may have seen the Goldberg 
September 21 statement as evidence that we placed great value on an 
overt assurance of Hanoi's willingness to talk. ... 


(p. 4) ...; and a few stern Chinese admonitions to continue fighting 

which appear to reflect possible Peking concern about Hanoi intentions. 
However, recent North Vietnamese military and political actions can be 
explained either in terms of a policy of early negotiations (and proba¬ 
bly fighting while—or just before—negotiating) or of protracted war. 
Moreover, there is as yet no evidence that North Vietnamese and US 
conditions for a final settlement have moved sufficiently to allow 

room for a negotiated accomodation. 

« • 

On balance, we believe that Hanoi views the new Trinh formula 
as an important step toward the US position, but we are not certain 
whether Hanoi really expects us to believe tha’t the formula meets our 
vital needs, or whether it hopes that we can be pushed into a bombing 
halt and talks on its terms through a minimal concession. Further 
exploration or further^anoi statements may clarify this. 

Where Does Hanoi Go From Here? 


a 

I 

If the same pattern prevails‘this year as last (and it appears 
to prevail Co date with some modifications), it seems likely that 
Hanoi will issue another statement of its position between now and Tet. 
This statement may involve another slight shift in its stand, or at 
•least some clarification intended to increase the pressure for a bomb- 
r- ing halt in return for talks. In addition, there will probably be 
private or public statements by North Vietnamese representatives. 







Memorandum to the Secretary "North Vietnamese Perspectives on the War 

and Negotiations// Jan. 6, 1968 


(p. 1) Hanoi Accepts I d ea of T alks. The latest statement by North Viet¬ 
namese Foreign Minister Trinh indicates that Hanoi now has seriously 
accepted the prospect of holding talks with the US, at least under certain 
conditions, and perhaps of preparing for negotiations. We believe it has 
accepted this in part because it wants to stop the bombing, which is having 
severe effects on the North Vietnamese economy. . .. 

They must also recognize the possibility that the political develop¬ 
mental process now underway in the South will generate political organizations 
capable of competing effectively with them. In. the long run, too, Hanoi 
must see real problems in both maintaining and improving the combat effec¬ 
tiveness of its forces in the South, particularly in the light of the increas¬ 
ing dependence of these forces on external support. 


However, Hanoi Assets Largely Intact . We cannot conclude, however, 
that Hanoi now sees the war as having reached the point where it has no 
alternative but to talks under restrictive conditions or to negotiate a 
compromise settlement. ... 


(p. 2) In the meantime, the bombing of North Vietnam and the infiltration 
routes notwithstending, Hanoi still has considerable capability to reinforce 
its forces in the South without critically straining its own manpower and 
military requirements at home. Since January 1966, for example, Hanoi has 
introduced at least 28 NVA regiments into the South, besides smaller units 

and large numbers of replacements and cadres. ... 

* • 

(p. 3) Hanoi for its part is now definitely committed to "talks" with 
respect to the North once the bombing "and other acts of war" cease. It is 
not committed to "negotiacions,” which it apparently Considers a different 
and more advanced stage in the process. It is not yet committed to talks as 
soon as the bombing stops, but-^ye believe that it will be prepared to shift 
to this position—if it concludes that an additional concession is required —.... 
« * • 

...It probably believes that it has already won some points in that 
the US has abandoned its original demand for a complete halt to infiltration. 
Hanoi probably believes also that the. fuzziness of, the formula and the prob¬ 
lem of detection will enable it to maintain and reinforce its assets in the 
South at adequate levels, even if it accepts the US assumption of no advantage. 
However, it must be sensitive to the danger that we will increase our troop 
levels further or even resume the bombings if Communist military pressure 
remains high. It must also feel some concern about the possibility that its 
acceptance of the formula will become public knowledge, thereby indicating 
at least some readiness on Hanoi’s part to abandon its "Southern brothers." 

Hanoi may see the greatest danger as lying in the possibility that the formula 
will become increasingly disadvantageous for it with time, particularly if 

Communist^ fortunes of war in the South sink to the point where very large and 
rapid additional increments of North Vietnamese troops and supplies are required. 
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(p* A) ...That was .why Trinh reicerated them and the NLF program as "the 
basis" for settlement. However, this problem does not have the ooerational 
implications of the participation problem; Hanoi can continue to reiterate 
its stand without demanding our acceptance. Hanoi's attachment to this con¬ 
dition also appears to be moderating. The Four Points have been mentioned 
less frequently in the last six months than before, but it is not certain 
whether this decline represents a shift in Hanoi's views or whether it is part 
of Hanoi's effort to focus attention on the NLF program. 


(p. 5) ...At the present stage, Hanoi probably sees talks as a potentially 

vital but currently subsidiary track. Its principal immediate advantages 
are a bombing relief and an improved international diplomatic position. 

Talks do not yet appear to play an important enough part in the Communist 
strategic mix to induce Hanoi to pay a high substantive price for them (at 
least Hanoi has not offered one), but the opportunity to explore their poten¬ 
tial interests Hanoi enough to warrant tactical shifts. 


(p. 6) We believe that Hanoi probably sees itself facing a progressive 
series of problems and decisions which could confront it once talks are under¬ 
way. * It would seek to begin by insisting that US-NVN talks be restricted to 
matters concerning the North. The North Vietnamese would persist in this 
course as long as they felt it would afford them relief from the bombing 
without hampering their pursuit of other objectives. If this position proves 
untenable, they could move into discussions concerning the South.* We see no 
indication that Hanoi has yet decided that it will take this next step. Should 
it decide to take this step, it would seek to do so without compromising its 
substantive position—that of gaining for the NLF a position of pre-eminence 
in the southern political scene. Most remote is a third choice—that of 
reconciling itself to a genuine compromise in the South, At present the 
North Vietnamese do not see existing circumstances as requiring them to 
consider this course. 


(p. 7) Our Attempt at Clarification . Our immediate^problem is to attempt 
to clarify Hanoi's position and to moderate it as much as possible. Since the 
latest Trinh formula does not meet all our needs, and because of the possibility 
that Hanoi's position can still—be shifted somewhat before Tet, we believe it 
advisable to inform Hanoi privately of the problems which still remain after 
the Trinh statement. We can indicate to Hanoi that it can give us the addi¬ 
tional assurances we need either privately or through the medium of some 
suitable public statement. For example, we can propose some specific modifica¬ 
tions in the Trinh statement which would indicate fthat our needs have been met. 


,...We doubt, however, .that such hardening will take place before Tet. 
Hanoi probably is expecting some effort to get it to modify its position, and 
will probably have decided how to handle it. Moreover, Hanoi probably still 
hope's that, despite our reservations about the latest Trinh formula, we will 
be compelled to Initiate a prolonged bombing halt at Tet even though Hanoi 
restricts itself to a commitment to enter talks promptly, plus, perhaps, only 
some other minor modification of its stand. It is this problem which Hanoi's 

current tactics may leave us to confront in the immediate pre-Tet period. 













MM-REA-68-T22, "Hanoi's .Position in the Opening Round of Talks, and Elements 
Affecting the Further Evolution of That Position," Jan. 26, 1868 


(p. 1) ....The "no advantage" issue is much more difficult to resolve, 

and we do not have the impression that Hanoi is prepared to shift its posi¬ 
tion on this issue now or in the near future. The "no advantage" formula 
strikes directly at Hanoi's interest in "fighting while negotiating" and 
at its claim to moral superiority. Hanoi may be able to live with some mil¬ 
itary elements of the formula, since its range of military actions would 
not be totally inhibited and since it could still mount some sustained cam¬ 
paigns and continue to attack the pacification program. It could also 
attempt to violate the formula surreptitiously. But the over-all concept, 
with its political and military implications, presents Hanoi with many 
problems. Hanoi may be ready to accept the concept only when its desire 
for a bombing halt or its estimate of the opportunities inherent in talks 
is greater than now. If and when the issue is resolved, it may be done only 
through some tacit understanding never formally acknowledged by Hanoi, per¬ 
haps as part of some larger arrangement from which Hanoi believes it 
derives sufficient benefits to compensate for the acceptance of "no advan¬ 
tage." Nonetheless, for the purpose of this discussion, we shall assume 
that Hanoi has in one way or another accepted the "no advantage" formula 
and is thus under some restraint. 


(p. 2) Basic Hanoi Strategy in Talks 

Once the bombing has stopped and talks have begun, Hanoi will have 
achieved its primary immediate objective, the bombing halt. It will, there¬ 
fore, .not be under any urgent pressure to see progress in the talks,* though 
it may chafe somewhat under the restraints of the "no advantage" formula. 

It will probably hope that the pressure on us for successful negotiations 

will be greater than on it.Ve expect, therefore, that Hanoi will believe 

that it has a month or two to maneuver without too much danger of a bombing 
resumption. During that period, it will probably take a very hard negoti¬ 
ations stand. 

4 

The Problem of the Agenda ^ 

Stalling Device as Well as Substantive Hatter . It seems possible, 
particularly after some of its recent statements, that Hanoi will press 
initially for some common understanding on the agenda to be discussed. There 
are two reasons for such a move: (1) it is a useful stalling device to delay 
the actual opening of talks through a maneuver which appears "reasonable;" 
and (2) the agenda might be vital in a substantive sense, because the issues 
to be discussed and the sequence of discussion could have great political 
repercussions. ... * f 





Cp. 3) ...However, ve would expect; that Hanoi may be ready to agree to 
some compromise after a while so as to avoid the threat of an immediate . 
bombing resumption. Such a compromise might be reached through the develop¬ 
ment of a limited agenda containing innocuous wording of some items and only 
some very general headings. In essence, both sides would reserve their 
positions.... 


(p* 4) ....We no longer believe, therefore, that Hanoi will be certain to 

raise the four points as a package demand, although we still feel that this 
remains possible. It is now at least equally possible, however, that Hanoi 
will attempt to obtain formal US "acceptance" or '‘recognition" of separate 
individual items in the four points and perhaps cf certain principles of the 
Geneva Accords. Hanoi may hope that such a position wi^ll make it appear 
more reasonable than before, and thus make it more difficult for the US to 
reject some statements of principle which might work to Hanoi's advantage. 


. 4) US Abandonment or Curtailing o f R econnaissanc e Flights . If, as 

ve expect, Hanoi will initially meet with us while our reconnaissance flights 
over the North continue, it will still attempt as one of the first items in 
talks to bring about a stoppage, reduction, or limitation of flights'. Most 
likely, if it cannot get US agreement to stop them*- it will attempt to get 
them confined as far South as possible. It may also use any incidents aris¬ 
ing oat of the continuation of such flights as devices for pressure and delays. 


1) Call for Cease-fire . This is perhaps the most obvious point in 
the substantive discussions at which Hanoi could push for direct US dealings 
with the NLF. Hanoi will assert that the war is in the South, not in the 
North, and that the US must deal with the NLF on any matters relating to the 
SOU th ..... a 







MM, "Hanoi Diplomat: in Paris Hints at Hanoi Readiness to Cut 
Back f Aid ! to Viet Cong," Feb. 20, 1968, p. 3. 

We do not have’ the impression that Tieng's statement foreshadows an 
immediate shift in Hanoi’s position, but the above analysis suggests one 
direction in which Hanoi may move if it decides to shift its stand. 

ft 


Memorandum to the Secretary "Summary of Hanoi Statements on Negotiations 

Issues Since the December 29, 1967, Statement by Foreign Minister Trinn," 
March, 1968. 

(p. 1) In its public statements since the December 29, 1967, statement by 
Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh, and in the private statements available 
to us, Hanoi has modified its position somewhat on some negotiations 
issues but remained stiff on the crucial matter of reciprocity. It has 
been able to modify its position on some issues and has even been able to 
generate a reasonable image without yielding on fundamentals by success¬ 
fully applying toward this objective its skill in the fin diplomatic art 
of dividing issues into minuscule gradations. It has also developed a 
sophisticated "eye-dropper" approach in publicizing with much fanfare 
allegedly significant concessions, while alternately ignoring or rejecting 
with lofty moral scorn consideration of issues involving truly meaningful 
substantive compromise. ... 


(p„ 4) The only hints we have had that Hanoi might be considering a scaling 
down of its effort are: (1) a private statement by Huynh Tieng that "if we 
think the Americans night unconditionally stop the bombing, we might think 
about slowing our aid—including food and ammunition—to the South;" 

(2) French newsman Oliver Todd's report, allegedly based on remarks by a 
bloc diplomat, .that Hanoi might order a cease fire and withdraw some troops 
if the US would withdraw from the DMZ—a report later publicly disavowed 
by Mai Van Bo; and (3) U Thant's January 19 comment to Ambassador Goldberg 
that Hanoi would talk and would scale down NLF military actions in South 
Vietnam after a bombing halt. But of these comments only Tieng*s appears 
to have official standing. We^do not anticipate any Hanoi shift on this . 
issue in the near future. 
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Over the last six months Peking has steadily escalated its propaganda to convey 

0 

• . 

♦ 

» 

the impression that the threat or a US attack upon China is definitely intended and 

■v. * •« 

ossibly.imminent. In contrast to the lack of publicity when Peking; began to make various 
* 

contingency preparations in winter 1SS4-5, its preparedness efforts in rc 
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1 • 'have proceeded amidst an atmosphere of crisis and tension. Both the public and priva: 

I * 

i statements of Peking's leaders and cadres contain more frequent references to the 
' ■• •• 

_hinevitability of a war that will be "forced upon China by US imperialism." Information 

* ^ * 
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from covert sources indicate that private statements of senior level as well as lower 

* echelon cadres generally^ parallel .the regime 7 s ■ propaganda statements. 

• * . . • 

The areater oart of this effort has been directed at its domestic population, 
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• apparently to evoke greater support lor the regime and to ready itior all cventualrtios. 
Particular attention has been'given to the mainstays oi the regime^ strength, includi*-o 
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its armed forces, the party, a ad mass organizations. i: ons aaa some success ia 


intensifying public apprehension or.a concern ana in spre^mm -ws2 inroug.tout 

the country. While these latest preparations essentially continue and expand the initial 


readiness efforts, there api 
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among the population. Nevertheless, Poking recently indicated its concern dent people . 
aid not take the US war dm eat seriously enough. 

» « t 

Although Peking's military preparations remain, difficult to evaluate because o: . 

• • j 

tight Chinese security measures, we find lime basis for believing that Peking regards 1 

✓ 

the imminence of war to be fading. The expansion and improvement of the net of air-'/ . 

fields bordering the DRV as well as the rail and road systems in the area continues 

* 

% 

at a rapid rate. Reports of evacuation, of personnel from urban areas to the countryside 

and of the relocation of a few factories and governmental institution continue to be 

r :• 

U eceived, but it is difficult to gauge the volume ot activity involved. There is 

• * • 
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increased evidence that civil defense programs are now being implemented rather 

• * 
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than merely being planned or discussed; these measures, however, are not being '• 

• * 
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carried out with desperate urgency, and in some instances the civilian population 
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' has responded apathetically to the regime’s exhortations. . 
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RM,RFE-41, Oct, 11, 1966, pp. iii,iv 

Although it Is too early to make any final judgment on the effects 
of the Peking purge, it has yet to result in any increased militancy*on 
the part of the regime. The Chinese continue to view the conflict as 
essentially a Vietnamese affair. Like Hanoi, they may feel that Com¬ 
munist prospects in the war are far from bad and that current levels of 
Chinese aid, together with North Vietnamese resources and assistance from 
other Communist countries, nay be enough to maintain Hanoi's will to 
fight and to lead eventually to the wearing out of American patience 
and determination. In addition, fear of US retailiation’in all probability 
weighs importantly in China's calculus. Thus it appears that at the 
war’s current level of intensity, which involves neither a threat of in¬ 
vasion of North Vietnamese or Chinese territory nor the destruction of 
the Hanoi regime, the Chinese will not actively and openly intervene in 
the fighting. / 
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MM-REA-67-144, December 16, 1967 : "China's Scope for Augmented 

Vietnam Participation. n 

Although the Chinese Communists apparently intend to avoid direct 
confrontation with the United Staces over the Vietnam issue, it remains 
highly possible chat Peking may calculate that, under the circumstances 
it envisages, there might be little risk and worthwhile potential ’benefit 
in increasing further its already substantial contribution to the North 
Vietnamese war effort. Each increment, of course, heightens the risk 
of confrontation by accident or miscalculation. In addition, Peking may 
exercise caution in its approach‘to such moves because it desires to 
maintain the conflict at the "protracted people's war" level. Chinese involvemen 
in the Communist war effort on an increased scale could create important 
new problems for the US and exacerbate old ones: such involvement might 
precipitate small engagements that could expand out of control; a larger 
Chinese role in NVN would increase Peking's leverage‘against any elements 
in Hanoi less intransigent than itself; and world awareness of greater 
Chinese involvement on Hanoi's side might increase public pressures on the 
US to give up its objectives in Vietnam. ... 
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IN-240, "‘‘‘Hanoi Declares Readiness to Contact US on Cessation of Combing, " 

April 4, 1968, pp. 5,6. 

T • 

Where Dogs Hanoi Go From He re? We do not have the impression that 
the considerations set forth above will compel the North Vietnamese to • 
move rapidly to full-fledged talks or negotiations, although Hanoi may 
decide to do so if it sees favorable opportunities arising out of US 
concessions and/or out of the American electoral campaign. Nor do we 
have the impression that Hanoi has decided to abandon Its basic objec¬ 
tives or its basic conditions for a settlement. In fact, some of Hanoi's 
tactical purposes (such as restricting the bombing and putting pressure 

on the GVN) can be served as well.by limited procedural contacts as by 

* 

substantive negotiations. Hanoi may therefore attempt initially to 
limit and restrict the scope of the contacts very tightly within the terms 

set forth in its statement. At the same time, it will attempt to co¬ 

ordinate its continued build-up and its military operations closely with 
its negotiations tactics. It is probably sensitive to the pressures which 
could be placed on it during contacts for further modifications of its 
position, and is also sensitive to the risks to which the NLF might be 

exposed. It will want to watch and weigh these potential risks and pres¬ 

sures very carefully and to adjust its tactics accordingly. It may also 
find itself constrained to adjust its position. It will generally attempt 
to keep as many options as possible open for military and political actions 
while pushing for US concessions on substantive matters. 



Memorandum to the Secretary re:"Hanoi's Desires and Expectations from 
the Impending Round of Talks, M April 10, 1968, 

(pp. 1,2) ....It has now decided to finesse it, agreeing with us to dis¬ 

cuss a full bombing cessation without committing itself formally to 
exercise self-restraint. Nonetheless, we think it wr*ll maintain a rela¬ 
tively reduced level of military operations in the immediate future. 

It has already done so at Khe Sanh, probably because it was compelled to do 
so by our military pressure."^The policy of restricting military operations, 
however, will be motivated primarily by tactical considerations rather than 
to avoid taking "advantage." Hanoi needs time to consolidate its control 
over recently occupied rural areas, to restore the losses of the Tet 
offensive, and to bring its infiltrating forces into an advantageous mili¬ 
tary position. Hanoi will not acknowledge that ijt is reducing its scale 
of operations, but it may hope to gain some credit from this reduction, 
and may hope that it will have some effect on US public and negotiating 
attitudes. At the same time, Hanoi is apparently intent on keeping up and even 
accelerating the pace of infiltration. We expect that it will step up its 
military and political pressure In the South, after the current lull in 
operations, whether or not a complete bombing halt is instituted and nego¬ 
tiations begin, though it will probably attempt to stop short of provoking 
a major US retaliation unless It is willing to sec talks broken off. 



« 




(p. 3) '4. On .the basis of Che above consideraCions, Hanoi may have 

decided Chic the chances of an early favorable outcome are now good enough 

to warrant exploration. ..* 


(p. 4 ) _We cannoC yeC judge whether chis 

Hanoi toward moderacing its demands, buC its 
and dangers will also be a facCor in Hanoi's 


new orientation will push 
concern to reduce future costs 
calculations. 


IN-275 , "Communist Courses of Action in South Vietnam during Contacts 

April 16, 1968 



(p. 1) Communist Assumptions , The Communists will assume that they are 
operating from a position of considerable strength. To be sure, in accept¬ 
ing "contacts" without a bombing halt, they may have been led to compromise 
their earlier position in part by heightened concern over the rising costs 
protracted war could impose upon them in the North and South. They were 
probably more strongly influenced, however, by the belief that over the last 
few months their position had advanced and that of the US and GVN had weak¬ 
ened to the point where a tactical retreat, even though on a point of principle, 
could enlarge their opportunities without seriously inhibiting their freedom 
of action. They probably recognize that, as talks proceed, they as well as 
ve will be under pressure to keep discussions going; however, they are 
likely to see the pressures on us as much more potent than those upon them. 

This view, their continued faith in ultimate success, and their willingness 
to protract the war if they must will lead them, in this initial phase, 
to take hard and uncompromising positions which they will attempt to 
reinforce by their actions on the ground. 

(p. 2) P atterns of Military Activi ty. Accordingly, at this stage, we would 
not expect any fundamental change in the patterns of Communist military 
operations. Such operations^Vill continue to be directed toward protecting 
and expanding the present Communist position in the South, undermining the 
authority of the GVN and the confidence of the people in their government, 

m 

displaying the frailty of ARVN, maintaining expectations of success among 
Communist forces, and keeping alive, particularly in the United States, the 
prospect of protracted, costly, and inconclusive warfare. 

• 7 

The mix of harassing, small-rscale, and large-scale attacks and of 
engagement or withdrawal in response to Allied operations will probably be 
determined largely by Communist capabilities and by what Hanoi sees as the 
military/political requirements of the situation-on the ground. These 
wo^ld lead the Communists to maintain a high level of overall activity and 
to intermittent efforts to achieve some spectacular military success. 
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3) Infilt ration , The Conmunists will keep men and cunni^c „ • 

Che South. Movements u? or dovn from present very high'levels vill^e dic- 
aCed primarily by logistic and otner military reauirem^nts The Ton ( 

f 11 - 1 “ «*•»•«« i" order to suscaid military ope^tLa reaasoL h" 
Soothern cadre, and .ake clear their ability to raise the level of hostile-1-s 


IN-287, "Hanoi's Appointment of Xuan Thuy as Minister May Presage 

Role in Negotiations," April 18, 1968. . 



(p. 1) In fact, Hanoi may have announced the appointment at this time in 
order to indicate its readiness for negotiations and to contrast it with 
alleged US intransigence. 


(p. 2) Might Serve as Chief Staffer in Negotiations. Because of his inter¬ 
national experience, Thuy could be used in any forthcoming negotiations as 
a chief staff man, perhaps as deputy chief, for whomever should turn out 
to be Hanoi's top negotiator. He probably will not be the principal NVN 
representative at the initial "contact" stage, since Hanoi has indicated 
that these contacts were to be made at Che ambassadorial (rather than 
ministerial) level. Conceivably, he might be used as top man at the 
"talks" stage, if Hanot wished Co keep its most prestigious negotiators 
in reserve for eventual formal negotiations. His current rank and status 
would mark him for the intermediate stage of talks, since he appears to be • 
too high-ranking for initial contacts but too low-ranking to represent 
Hanoi at any final stage of negotiations. 
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HvR - Ihcmas L. Riches 
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Subject: South Vietr.ar.3sa Reactions to US-Kanoi 


April 17, ISSo 
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C i 


\-5aile ecquiesing in the prospect of US talks with 'Hanoi, .the Gcvernnsnt of 
VietR2ra (GA ^ raraLns opposed to any US negotiations with the North involvina 

i » I ^ 

substantive issues affecting the South. 

4 

« 

Reluctant and Conditional Aocniescar.ce ■ The-rapid series of developments 

* 

that-began with President Johnson's speech of March 31 has undercut any effort 

* 4 

tie. Government or Vietnam (GVN) might otherwise have made to forestall bilateral 

talxs between the US and North Vietnam. President Thieu and the GVN leadership 

have felt themselves obliged to play the role cf "good soldiers," to acknowledge 

publicly that they ware consulted in advance about the limited bombing pause, 

and to affirm that they approve cf bilateral "contacts" and, by implication, of 

any bilateral "talks" that may ensue. _ At the same time, they have predictably 

• * 

stressed that their acquiescence in such contacts is conditioned upon limiting the 
subject matter cf bilateral contacts to issues affecting North Vietnam. Publicly 
too, ui._ GVN has ertp.ossized <_hah the limitea combing pause is a "last" demonstra— 


particiDation 


negotiations afi-ecting the South; and that, if need be, it is determined to “go 

• , 

i 4 

it alone," as symbolized in Thieu's call on April 10 for general mobilization of 

m 

the ration's manpower and material resources. All cf these public postures are 
consistent with the leng-es-tablished position of time GVN, the most authoritative 


TSi^-wrt produced by the Bureau 
of f ijmer and fCexci;ch. A«*<;c 
f:onN,r.il xaL«.*n;ive cxrhnr.jf w.;h 
other hj;encitfx at the workioj^lcvc;, 
it hjx nut been coordinated elsewhere. 
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IN-307, “Viet Cong upgrade Alliance Front: into National Organization," 

April 26, 1968, p. 3 

C ommu nist Po liti cal Mane uverability Enhanced. Through this ostensi¬ 
bly new "non-Communisc" organisation, the Communists are obviously seeking 
to advance the impression of increasing support for their objectives. They 
undoubtedly expect that the inclusion in the Alliance of such prominent 
individuals as Kau and let will strengthen the Communist appeal where it 
has hitherto been weakest—wavering and opposition elements and the urban 
elite generally. The ultimate objective may well be to promote the Alliance 
as an independent and broadly representative political element in South 
Vietnam with which the NLF at some point would combine to form a “broad 
provisional coalition government" in the South, which the Communists would 
portray as having already wrested governmental authority from a weak and 
divided GW. 


The timing selected for the announcement suggests also that the Com¬ 
munists may see some role for the Alliance as a “third force" (in addition 
to the GVN and the N1F) in any negotiations and eventual political settle- 
meat. Communist experimentation with zhis possibility is suggested by 
the Alliance's statement on its program that it is ready to discuss with 
the US the problems relating to a peaceful settlement in South Vietnam. 



MM-RE A-6 S-86, “Captured Document Statements on Upcoming Phase.of Com¬ 
munist OffensiveMay 1, 1968 


The vast majority of significant and high-level documents are not 
at all explicit with regard to a time frame of offensive action and what 
political action may come thereafter. Nevertheless, recently captured 
documents, recent prisoner and defector interrogations and collateral 
intelligence do appear to indicate that the Communists are planning to 
start something soon in the way of offensive military action. The next 
phase may be presently scheduled for May, although it might slip into 
June as a result of US-Allied spoiling attacks. However, we have no firm 
indications on what the Communist objectives are for this phase of 
attacks. We tend to feel that a repeat offensive on the pattern of the 
Tet attacks does not appear likely, and that the Communists will be more 
selective this time around and, at a minimum engage in harassing and 
mortaring selected urban sites and military targets. However, the scale 
of the Communist build-up is sufficient to support an offensive of a 
nature similar to that of the Tet offensive, i.ei, large-scale, country¬ 
wide coordinated attacks .against urban areas. Presumably any renewed 
Communist military activity could fit into the framework of* “fighting 
while negotiating" in which some form of peace initiative would be put 
forward by the Communists, either during the military phase or thereafter. 
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Cpp- 1,2) ' ink's own position has consistently been that 

methodology, chough it often results in wide-ranging and so^u.^!^^ tiVe „ 

figures, is superior to MACV' s, is more objectively applied? and L 

in a more realistic-portrayal of the total enemy threat. XACV ,, CS 

aims at the lowest possible figures and .(arbitrarily, in our ODinll/ 

excludes several categories of enemy personnel on the grounds that ti 

elements do not contribute to the enemy's offensive military capabil^^ 

and that in any case our information is insufficient to permit ari „ U 
at quantifying them. Permit any attempt 


MACV to a considerable extent is "boxed in" because for several 
years it had accepted and used Vietnamese estimates for some catecorie 
that, as everyone now agrees, were far too low. I n the last two vear« «r 

inde P en dent intelligence capability has -grown markedly, but - 
hACV believes that it cannot now accept figures—even though they may 
result from improved intelligence—whose cumulative total would be markoHiv 
higher than in the past; MACV is concerned that higher figures if thev * 
appeared now, would discredit earlier estimates (and perhaps the policies 
upon which those estimates were based) and be read as repudiating MACV's 
own claims of progress in the war through the attrition of enemy forces 
Last summer, when NIE 14.3-67 was in preparation, Ambassador Bunker con¬ 
curred with MACV in this respect. He took neither side with respect to 
figures, but he was concerned at the policy implications of figures signifi¬ 
cantly higher than those MACV had used previously. He was satisfied, there¬ 
fore, when MACV and CIA agreed on the figures that appeared in the National 
Estimate. 
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IN-371, "How Does Hanoi Sec Things After the First Week in Paris?" 

• May 20, -1963 

♦ 

* 

(p. 2) Covers Wide Ran ge of Topics . Compared to Hanoi’s narrow official 
definition of the calks r purpose, Thuy has ranged over an asconishingly wide 

V. 

variety of subjects. He has talked about Laos and Cambodia, the DMZ, and 

* 

even the old 1956 election issue. He has challenged US readiness to sec 
genuine self-determination in the South. He may have chosen -to raise or 
discuss all these topics because ho believed that he could make some propa- 
ganda hay from them, because he wanted to have the material on record for 

m 

> 

•later reference, or because he felt that our presentation had to be refuted. 

But he must also have realized that they opened up room for discussions 

• • 

• * 

beyond the current officially announced purpose of the talks, and that ue 
could end would exploit his readiness to discuss them. 
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^ * 3 4j If, after, several weeks and even months, the talks still fail to ser 
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Hanoi’s principal purposes, the reside v/iii Tree sore difficult decisions, rf 

* * • * 
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:the tails do not, for example, xead no an early, cemprete^end uncorduicn^l 

• * ^ 
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I bombing halt, or if the C-V>: is not drastically and favorably nedified in corpusiti 

♦ 

• Hanoi will rind itself involved in ecztensive negotiations while the b-:~.b~~g 

1 • . , ■ * * 

« . • . . .... • * ■ 

continues. Such a situation night be militarily acceptable, since the limited 
» • 

% . 

. boafbiEg vculd rot prevent continuance of raroi s s effort in the South or maintain 

* • * • . « 

* 

c-reat pressure on the Northern political structure, but it would violate Hanoi's 

. i 

* 

long-standing opposition to substantive tails under bombing. It right also create 

.. 

. m 

problems in Viet Cong cadre morale—to say nothing of Northern Party morale—sinco 
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. they would have seen Hanoi weakening on what had been a major issue of prime in- 
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(P> 4) The policy alternatives at sue! a point would not be pleasaot Tor 

leadership, since it. night have to threaten to breed off raids in order to force 
U3 concessions or to remove ‘itself from the difficult position of talking under 
any kind of bombing. It has'been careful to date not to threaten'such a fc-,> 

• nowever, orcoking off the-talks would also generate problems, particularly if' 

. MLF and "Alliance “ elements had been counting on'then to produce desired changes 

■ in tne CVS system, cr if the bread-off leads to a resumption and escalation of US 

* * * , 

bombing of the Worth. We can assume that Hanoi had thought through at least sene 
of these possible dilemmas before it agreed to "official conversations," but Xuan 

Thuy's performance to date gives no clear indication whether or how the Ha,..! . • 

4 « 

* ‘ » ^ • " 

leadership has made up its mind to handle them. - • ■ ' ’ 


• » 


« • 



IN-395, "Would Hanoi Break Off Paris Talks?" May 24, 1968‘ ‘ 


(p. 1) Though there has been some recent press speculation that Hanoi 
nay contemplate breaking off the Paris talks, Hanoi does not seem likely 

ak %r Ch 3 f tSP ^ the neXC IC ° nth ° r CW °’ and P rob ably not even beyond 
that. It may, however, take steps short of a break-of? in order to put 

pressure on us. In its maneuvers to place pressure on us, Hanoi might 

miscalculate and follow policieb^which might produce a break-off against 
its own wishes. ° 


f P ' K H gy Recall Xuan _Thuy^ We therefore believe that Hanoi is not likely 
to break off the talks in the near future and will think twice before doing 
even after that. However, it may try to eat its* cake and have it 
tying one or a combination of tactical ploys. It could, for example, 
recall its chief negotiator or negotiators "for consultation" while keeping 
only a low level liaison office to continue the talks in Paris. It may 

ope that this would increase the pressure on us without incurring all the 
rlsks^and potential disadvantages of a break-off, . * 




MM-REA-68-115, "Possible Hanoi Tactics Through the Sunnier and Fall of 

** . 1968," ' ‘ July 12, 1968 

(p. 1) 1. ‘Although Hanoi's successes in South Vietnam have fallen short 

of its high aspirations, by its lights the over-all political, military,- 
and diplomatic balance is generally favorable to North Vietnam and gener¬ 
ally unfavorable to the US and GVN. Hanoi is thus confident that, in 
tine, it can achieve victory. 

2. Nevertheless, Hanoi is under pressure to make rapid progress in 
settling the war, or at least in obtaining a token withdrawal of US forces 
from the South. Hanoi's problems—heavy casualties and recruiting diffi¬ 
culties in the South, manpower shortages and economic dislocation in the 
North, and concern with morale and security in North Vietnam—are leading 
the regime to seek some kind of agreement with the US by the end of the 
year, or possibly not later than raid-1969. If a satisfactory settlement can¬ 
not be reached within this time-frame, however, the Communists will be pre¬ 
pared to continue the war, though probably at a lower level. 

3. Hanoi will assume that the US is unlikely to resume bombing 
north of the 20th parallel. Even if this happens, however, it probably cal¬ 
culates that the air war against North Vietnam will not be escalated beyond 
the point it had reached before the bombing limitation and-that we will not, 
for example, systematically bomb the dikes or the population centers. 
Resumption of the earlier levels of bombing would cause serious difficulties, 
but would not, in itself, soon force any change of important North Vietnamese 
policies. 

A. Hanoi probably regards it as unlikely that the US will send more 
troops to South Vietnam and believes, therefore, that the US cannot signifi¬ 
cantly escalate the war in the South. 

5. Adequate supplies will continue to be received from China and 
the USSR, and China will not materially interfere with Hanoi's plans. 
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(p. 2) On Reciprocity . Hanoi is currently faced with a dilemma. On the 
one hand, in part to undermine the CVN, it wants to advance the talks beyond 
the present stage to the point where political matters concerning South 
Vietnam are taken up. On the other hand, however, Hanoi has stated it 
would not move in this direction until we stop bombing completely. Assuming 
that the US maintains a demand for some reciprocity, Hanoi will want to 
find some way to get around or beyond the issue so as to move on to talk 

about political matters in the South. It might do so in a number of ways. 

For example, it night decide simply to begin probing into matters concerning 
South Vietnam during the Hanoi-US talks without waiting for a resolution of 
the bombing-reciprocity issue. Or it might try to discover whether the US 
will accept tacit de-escalation in phases, or perhaps a third-party assurance 
of a forthcoming small "act of good will" (such as stopping Infiltration 

through the DMZ) as a quid p ro quo for stopping the bombing. 


Whatever course it chooses, 'Hanoi will be careful not to give any 
assurances that would significantly inhibit its freedom of action during a 
future large-scale offensive in the South. For example, to offer as reci¬ 
procity a‘promise that Saigon would never again be shelled or that there 
would be no attacks in the Thua-Thien area would force Hanoi either to pull 
a significant part of its offensive punch or to run the risk, if it did not 
abide by its commitment, of a serious backlash of opinion against it. ... 


(p- 3) US and North Vietnamese Withdrawa l. Hanoi may believe that the US 
is considering trying to negotiate a mutual withdrawal of US and North Viet¬ 
namese forces, leaving the affairs of South Vietnam to be settled by the NLF, 
the GVN, and other indigenous factions. Hanoi would probably investigate 
any US ‘overtures in this direction or might try itself to interest the US in 
such a proposition. In either case, the North Vietnamese would try to arrange 
a withdrawal schedule that would favor Communist interests, and would not 
contemplate withdrawing NVA troops before US forces began to leave. Even 
if a mutually acceptable withdrawal could not be agreed on, Hanoi might feel 
that exploring the subject with the US would nevertheless be worthwhile, 

since this would increase fear? within the CVN that the US was selling it out. 

* 


(p. A) Hanoi might also decide that it should call or sponsor the calling 
of some form of international conference for the purpose of influencing 
United States policy, particularly should there be a recess or suspension 
of the Paris talks. It would do so, however, orily if it felt reasonably 
certain that it could control the agenda, and that as a consequence the war, 
specific settlement terms, or any other sensitive topics, would be discussed 
in ways favoring Hanoi’s position. What kind of forum would meet Hanoi’s 
criteria is still open to question,' although according to one report it has 
already expressed interest in using the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 
Organization as a vehicle. Possibly other forums, to include an admixture 
of non-Communist or neutral nations, might be considered. 
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(p. 5) Accordingly, at this stage, we do not expect any fundamental 
change in .the patterns of Communist military operations. The Communists 
will maintain a mix of harassing actions, small-scale and large-scale 
attacks, and engagement and withdrawal during alternating periods of 
intense action and relative lulls, as has oeen particularly noticeanle since 
Tet.* While the Communists probably have the capability to wage an inten¬ 
sive coordinated effort throughout the country, similar to tneir Tet 
offensive, they are more likely to focus on one or more areas say the Saigon 
capital region, Hue, the DMZ, and/or the western highlands. Indeed, intelli¬ 
gence tends to indicate that the first attacks in a renewed offensive may 
be against Saigon later this month or in early August. In any event, these 
campaigns will probably be preceded by periods of enemy troop deployments 
and regroupments, as is currently occurring,althougn it is to be expected 
that some of these movements and troop concentrations will be intended to 
tie up Allied/GVN forces in order to forestall reinforcement of potential 

target: areas# ••• 


* Communist Incidents: 

1967 

Monthly 

Average 

Attacks 206 

Harassment 1,603 


1968 

Monthly Totals 


J an. Feb. Ha t. 

409 570 558 

1,615 1,289 2,585 


Apr. 

391 

1,929 


May _ 

588 

2,329 


June 

420 

2,122 


(p. 6) Infiltration 

The Communists will keep men and supplies moving into the South. 
Indeed, intelligence from all sources indicates that the current unprece 
dented high level of Communist personnel infiltration will continue throug 
August. In addition to assuring that there are sufficient replacements for 
anticipated heavy losses, Hanoi will probably introduce new NVA regiments. 
Movements up or down from present very high levels^will be dictated pri¬ 
marily by logistic and other military requirements. The Communists will 
want to reinforce in order to sustain military operations, reassure the 
Southern cadre, and make clear their ability to raise the level of hos¬ 
tilities. ... It is also possible that continued very high levels of in.il 
tration could, at some point, reflect an effort by the Communists to 
place themselves in a position where—without excessive military hazar 
a diminution in this flow could be traded off for some other advantage. 


• ™ 

fp ) In short, the ultimate political objective, of the Communists v. 
is’the complete collapse of the CVN which at the moment they seek to . ■ 

Achieve by'a combination of military, political and diplomatic pressures. 
Should they see the prospects as progressively declining, C e £ “ ® cjL 
jore actively to efforts to achieve at least partial success by promoti g 
arrangements between elements of the Saigon.government and the Alliance, 
or “me other "third force" that would result in a coalition .arrant • 
Such an arrangement, even' though not fully reflective » 

objectives, mould hold promise of ultimately falling under complet •• 
munist control. He believe it is unlikely, however, that they would retreat 

this far before the end of the year- ^^pDCT" 
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IN-626, 


"North Vietnamese 
, the Bombing of 


Links Between* the Lull in the South and 
Che North," August 8, 1968, p. 1 S/NFD/CD 



* 

These gambits’ may reflect ambiguities regarding the degree and t 
clarity of Hanoi’s policy choices at this particular time. Hanoi may. 
still be undecided between two extreme policy choices at the ends of a 



spectrum of alternatives. It may ultimately select either extreme or 
some middle course which will appear to satisfy its needs. 


One En d o f Sp ect rum is to Accep t Reciprocity . One end of the 
spectrum, which may be reflected by the recent reports, is for Hanoi to 
decide that it must accept the principle of reciprocity. It can be argued 
that the recent hints suggest that Hanoi has already decided to do so, and 
that the lull is intended as a reciprocal gesture for a bombing halt. 
According to this line of reasoning, Hanoi does not wish to tell us this 
directly, because of internal and/or external pressures, and it has there¬ 
fore chosen to use indirect channels.... 




i 



IN-683, ’’Hanoi Attacks President Johnson,” Aug. 30, 1968, pp. 2,3. 


....It is possible to argue that the new lin^ reflects Hanoi’s con¬ 
viction that it no longer has anything to expect from the present US 
administration and nothing to offer it, and that it can no longer deal 
with the President. ..... 


On the other hand, it can be argued that the present polemics are 
only designed to mask a further shift to a slightly softer line, or to make 
some impending public or private Hanoi concessions appear the greater 

against a pattern of earlier invective. At present the only possible 

evidence for this hypothesis is Le Due Tho’s absence from the 19th Session, 
perhaps because he felt he should not be personally associated with the new 
hard line. If this interpretation is correct, he may be used to signal 
whatever conciliatory move Hanoi is prepared Co make. 








IN-636, “Possible Communist Military Moves in South Vietnam, M Aug. 13, 1968 

% 

v 

(p. 1) For some time, intelligence indicators have pointed to Communist 
preparations for major attacks in various parts of South Vietnam, That 
the Communists have the capability to mount such attacks is clear; their 
intentions on the other hand, remain unclear. Their own fight-talk 
doctrine, references to a "third offensive" in documents and briefing 
sessions, high levels of infiltrations, and the known movements of Communist 
units all suggest the imminence of a major military effort, 

(p. 2) .... Even within a flexible framework, however, ve believe that 

the choices open to them can be defined as falling within .the' following 
four categories: maintenance of existing levels of military activity; 
another Tet type offensive with assaults focused on urban areas throughout 
the country but with diversionary attacks elsewhere; major attacks at exposed 
points or on one or another urban area without an accompanying increase in 
the level of hostilities elsewhere; and intensified small-scale operations 
countrywide, while maintaining the threat of major military action in 
strategic areas, 

In attempting to estimate which of these four general courses of 
action Hanoi is likely to select, we are inclined to regard the first— 
a continued low level of military action—as one that the Communists are 

unlikely to pursue for very much longer. 

* 

(p, -3) Accordingly we do not anticipate that the Communists, having now 
lost the advantage of surprise and having no situation comparable to the 
Tet holiday to exploit, will attempt a second round of attacks directed 
against GVN civil and military control in urban areas throughout the 
country. Rather we would anticipate some mix of the third and fourth 
possible courses of action. 

(p. 4) .... We believe that, in this next round, the Communists will seek 

to mount a campaign of some duration, striving not so much for shock effect 
as for opportunities to whipsaw our forces, frustrate our response, and 
intensify impressions of allied impotence in the United States and South’ 
Vietnam, 
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IN-683, "The Current Communist Offensive in South Vietnam," Aug. 29, 1963 

• * 

(p. 1) .... Beginning with a series of attacks in lay Ninh province on 

August 17/18, the Communists have launched a coordinated but geographically 
staggered campaign of small, quick ground attacks, mortar and rocket 
shellings, and harassing actions,* essentially against secondary targets 
in outlying areas. 

.(p. 7) Main Fea tures o f Cu rrent A ct ions. In contrast to the simultaneous, 
country-wide offensive that marked the early stages of the Tet and May 
offensives, attacks thus far have alternated from area to area. Unlike the 
previous offensives, there have been relatively few sustained,* large-scale 
actions. The enemy instead has concentrated on hit-and-run ground attacks 
by small units and harassing heavy weapons shellings or attacks-by-fire 
primarily against secondary targets in outlying areas; the Communists 
apparently seek to cause maximum physical damage while attempting to mini¬ 
mize their own losses. 



* ,MACV definitions of types of incidents: (1) ground a tta ck or assaul t, 
an incident involving both fire and combat troops; (2) attacks-by-fire , 
an incident involving the firing of 20 rounds or more to inflict damage 
or casualties; and (3) harassment , an incident designed to disrupt 
rather than inflict serious casualties or damage. There are also sabotage 
propaganda , and anti-aircraf t incidents. 
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. . .... 

More than eight .months have passed since ’Hanoi launched its strategy of 

« _ * 

“fighting while negotiating." During that tire the’North Vietnamese have ' _ 

* _ « 

participated in lengthy negotiations in Paris’ and have launched a series of 

*# • 

* 

« 

unprecedentedly intense campaigns e-gninsu Uo xorcss as veil as agems^ yhe 

♦ ^ ; * 

♦ ‘ - * • 

South Vietnamese political and military establishment. But tneir vast and 

costly efforts have not to date produced decisive or even uniformly fayorable 

♦ « 

results. . . 

.. ♦ 

•. # * 

G' The Hanoi leadership apparently reviewed tne rasuo-^s at a se. ias oi Hanoi 

Eastings’in late July and early August. At those meetings, it probably listed 

* 

its'assets and liabilities. It cay also have decided to adjust its stand on . 

* » 

« • 

reciprocity, to grsnt sons limited out only tec it gestures in exchange j.or.& 

' 

bombing halt, while still rejecting formal reciprocity. Any such limited re- • 

* 

adjustment vould be accompanied by further military/political pressure, hov- 

* 

v and Hanoi also would contihue .to stick on other issues in the negoti-_ _ 

' J • 


ev 
ations, 
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” . : "..—..- . therefor e is committed 

uO &I<| S Z 01 1 V 3. n G T^A*/a~ar’- n ^ « . 1 1 

----=^=—’ < -‘ a its . increasingly vitriolic 

■ ^One "tha nub') ' r> •pciv-T o c* - « 

' *° ~ arls sessions Goes not indicate that i* c a<a< , -- '„. 

^ ^- a ^ sees no zurtnar* 

on uf-3 uaI ks o'™ t ^ w^« PV ,. ' 4 . a. . 

r ' 1S p " e?area -o stajLL then indefinitely n, •. 

T StI “ *““* WU h = lnteEdSd to precede 0 . = 0 ,.- scpa shifl5 in ^,- 
position, which could bring shout s totting halt and pon-.it Hanoi to push on- ' 

O 1 '" 6 * capers- under less pressure 'T , ’io S =, ov.-f-^-w- . , . ' 

* ure ' -cose snixvs coulc oe coccunicatsd 

privately or through contacts elsewhere, or could be «'i - • , * 

J COJJ - Q ce re^lec^ea simply in the 

conduct cT the var, * • 

♦ * 

* 

?^*Q35Dly C-r snt Measure of-MF 0 ’-'!- o -± _ 

~^^ciprocit^. in order to aaintain •• 

j oile £ cd to stop the rest of the bo-cp n^ v*~r,i nc v . •• 

I oo..o_n b , caa:oi cay be willing to resolve 

tne reciprocity cues' 4 'ion tu __* ' 

^ 4 u <^^ion. lu nrooaoly boo^d „-4._ 

v - c military pressure during 

the spring or .the later "lull" would lead to a c ^„-„ + u , 

0 a Cluin - e ir * the American attitude. 

Neither has worked. The next stoo is to try to persuade - 

^ ° ? e “ a JaQe u&.oo accept so.t. 
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limited gesture of tacit reciprocity, in one o- a -r*w»- 

* ^ ° e °* a -‘Co„er area 01 potential de- 

escalationT Hanoi's position cay even rave ad V n r «^ ' . 

/ - _ y r *° %e a d\ar;cec to tne point where it is 
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prepared to bo scmcvhat more explicit than before about the connection bstveen 

♦ 

I V 

an American bombing halt and the steps it is prepared to tahe. Kovevc-r, ve 

• . - * * 

% 

go not believe Hanoi is yet orenared -to issue a categorical assurance. Instead, 

: 

it may give us a slightly better basis for ar.' "assumption," hoping that ve vill ' 

* > 

ft . 

• * 

• • * ( 

accent “this under the framevork of the San Antonio formula. 

* • « , 

j .Kovever, any such concession vill almost certainly.be accompanied by con- • 

n 

tinned and perhaps intensified nilitary and political pressure in South Vietnam. 

It nay, in fact, be designed in part to forestall US reaction to such pressure. 

And, if Hanoi 7 s move does orocuce the nuch-casired full bombing halt, it vill _ ■ 
✓ A 

♦ 

not feel any urgency to yield its stiff position on the next matter to be 

* • * 

U discussed: the roles of the GYM and the in negotiations. Heartened by our • 

« • 
ft 

readiness to refer to the XL? in the official conversations, it might then 

ft 

believe that ve vill be prepared to accept direct discussions vuh -the NLF to 

the exclusion of the GVX. It vill certainly exert maximum pressures for 

* ■ 

4 * * 

direct US-NLF conversations before being prepared to revlev its position on 

4 

\ 

back on the "Alliance" and/or accepting*soa:e ^ * 


-hat issue (e.g.’, by falling 


| < GVh’ role). And it vill also probably reject any effort t 


o discuss North 


Vietnamese troop presence in the ,South. 
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IN-825, "What Will Hanoi Do Now?' 1 Oct. 19, 1968 



(p. 1) A. Hanoi's Basic At_t_i_tud_e Toward the N egotiations . A principal* ■ 
reason why .Hanoi has entered negotiations is because it would like to end 
the current stage of intense military conflict, moving either twoard a 
different level and type of warfare or toward seme settlement. 


1 . wjl*' 

IN-860, "Possible Communist Accitudes Toward a Cease-Fire," Nov. 6, 1968 

(pp 1,2) Madame Binh's statement suggests reasonably clearly that the Com¬ 
munists are unlikely to respond favorably to a cease-fire proposal much 
less make one themselves, in the near future. We believe that her’negative 
attitude toward a cease-fire reflects more basically a belief on the part 
of the Communists that their military pressures, costly as they have become 
will be useful and necessary for some-’time to come to advance their politi¬ 
cal objectives in Paris and on the ground. It seems likely that a cease¬ 
fire will not become attractive to the Communists until they become either 
much more encouraged or much more discouraged over their overall prosoects 
than they have reason to be at the moment. P 


we see the Communists as more like 


cease-fire at a time when they believe that they have pushed their pol¬ 
itical controls, undermined the CVN, and reduced the Allied bargaining * • 
position to the point where they need no longer rely heavily on violence 
Under these circumstances, they might move fairly quickly toward agreement 
on_ the modalities of a cease-fire since they would probably calculate that 
a strong political base and the implicit threat of renewed hostilities 
would give them an adequate coercive capability, despite their acceptance 
of mechanisms and controls for enforcing the cease-fire. They would not, 
of course, from this position of strength, agree to anything in the way of 
regroupment that would reduce their territorial position. 


Should it appear to the Communists that while their military 
operations are being frustrated their political position is also deteriorat- 
ing, they might then be attracted to a cease-fire as affording them relief 
from military pressures while not precluding efforts to retrieve their 
political position. Protracted bargaining over .modal!ties might then become 
one or the weapons they would employ to improve s upon a difficult position. 


IN-879, "Hanoi Propaganda Reflects Desire to Exploit and Exacerbate 

US-South Vietnacese Differences," Nov. 13, 1968, p. 1' 



- Even though It was forced to accept GVN presence at the table, 

Jj: has attempted to exploit the current dissension between the US and the 
GVN in order to weaken the CVN position. It may hope that ultimately Che 
divergence in US and CVN positions and the resultant loss of confidence in 
the CVN by some South Vietnamese will cause Che CVN to topple or at least to 





be reorganized. In adopting this approach, Hanoi mav be recalling earUe^ 
Vietnamese history. It mav be rnnll M ,„ r ■ • ' earring earlier 

&S2 ,'fu vl r; *v h vr c “ m 


MM-REA—68—156, Evans—Novak Story on Vietnamese Communist Morale 

•November 15, 196S, p. 2. 



Caution is in order in drawing any general conclusions from Communist 
documents: Such evidence might conceivably be more of an indicator of 
determination to correcc deficiencies, giyen the considerable importance 
the Communists attach to "self-criticismthan a measure of the magnitude 
and seriousness of morale and discipline problems wichin the Communist rank- 
and-file. It is recalled that throughout much of 1967 documentation on 
Communist morale problems was so voluminous that, on the eve of the Tet 
offensive, it was difficult to avoid the conclusion of an early and sharp 
deterioration in Communist discipline and will to fight on. 


We do not have the impression that deficiencies in enemy morale have 
reached serious proportions throughout the Communist military and political 
apparatus. The situation probably varies considerably from unit to unit, 
echelon to echelon, and region to region. This is not only reflected in 
Communist documentation and prisoner testimony but can also be deduced from 
analysis of the background of Chieu Hoi ralliers and VC infrastructure cadres 
captured or eliminated through the Phoenix program; in both cases, a very 
small percentage of the Communist personnel are party and/or middle level 
cadre or come from NVA or VC mainforce units. With regard to the statistics 
cited by Evans—Novak, the high Chieu figures reflect a* sharp increase in 
certain provinces in the delta rather than any national trend; total Chieu 
Hoi figures for the year are still about one-half the total for 1967. 

IN-863, "President Thieu May Pursue a Delaying Strategy," Nov. 7, 1968 


(p. 1) It is entirely possible that President Thi^u will find a face-saving 
device to enable South Vietnam to participate in the discussions in Paris. 
Indeed, some reports suggest that such a development can be expected soon. 
However, whether or not Thieu does engage the CVN directly in the talks, we 
should probably expect that over the next several weeks at least he will 
tend to pursue two major objectives. He will try to block or impede any 
discussion on substantive issues and minimize the role of the NLF as a sep¬ 
arate political entity. The essence of Thieu's strategy would be to fight 
a delaying action. 


(p. 2) In short, Thieu and his generals may believe that they are not now 
under any,great pressure to accept significant compromises and indeed chat 
in the weeks ahead, they will be able to improve their bargaining position. 



be reorganized. In adopting this approach, Hanoi may be recalling earlier 

Iht tTV* IC n u y b ° recaliin S cl,e fictions between France and 

the State of Vietnam at the 19a4 Geneva Conference, hoping that similar 

frictions vill no;; develop' between us and the GVN. It nay also remember that 

the last public altercation between the US and the GVN led to the fall nF 
President Diem. 



MM-REA-68-156, "Evans-Novak Story on Vietnamese Communist Morale, 

November 15, 196S, p. 2. 


Caution is in order in drawing any general conclusions from Communist 
documents; Such evidence might conceivably be more of an indicator of 
determination to correct deficiencies, giyen the considerable importance 
the’ Communists attach to self-criticism J f than a measure of the magnitude 
and seriousness of morale and discipline problems wichin the Communist rank- 
and-file# It is recalled that throughout much of 1967 documentation on 
Communist morale problems was so voluminous that, on the eve of the Tet 
offensive, it was difficult to avoid the conclusion of an early.and sharp 
deterioration in Communist discipline and will to fight on. 


We do not have the impression that deficiencies in enemy morale have 
readied serious proportions throughout the Communist military and political 
apparatus. The situation probably varies considerably from unit to unit, 
echelon to echelon, and region to region. This is not only reflected in 
Communist documentation and prisoner testimony but can also be deduced from 
analysis of the background of Chicu Hoi ralliers and VC infrastructure cadres 
captured or eliminated through the Phoenix program; in both cases, a very 
small percentage of the Communist personnel are party and/or middle -level 
cadre or come from NVA or VC mainforce units. With regard to the statistics 
cited by Evans-Novak, the high Chieu figures reflect a* sharp increase in 
certain provinces in the delta rather than any national trend; total Chieu 
Hoi figures for the year are still about one-half the total for 1967. _ 
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IN-863, "President Thieu May Pursue a Delaying Strategy," Nov. 7, 1968 

(p. 1) It is entirely possible chat President Thi^u will find a face-saving 
device to enable South Vietnam to participate in the discussions in Paris. 
Indeed, some reports suggest that such a development can be expected soon. 
However, whether or not Thieu does engage the GVN directly in the talks, we 
should probably expect that over the next several weeks at least he will 
tend to pursue two major objectives. He will try Co block or impede any 
discussion on substantive issues and minimize the role of the NLF as a sep¬ 
arate political entity. The essence of Thieu's strategy would be to fight 
a delaying action. 


(p- 2) In short, Thieu and his generals may believe that they are not now 
under any.great pressure to accept significant compromises and indeed that 
in the weeks ahead, they will be able to improve cheir bargaining position. 
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